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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


GERALD Birney SMiTH:? 
M‘ first impression was one of grati- 
fication at the wide-spread and 
alert interest in the subject which the 
convention was discussing. At a time 
when it is being so generally asserted that 
people are growing indifferent to religion, 
it was decidedly heartening to discover 
that several hundred people were willing 
to assume the time and expense of meet- 
ing for two or three days to discuss the 
subject in its broadest implications. 

After attending two or three sessions, 
I was impressed with the rather extraor- 
dinary array of experienced persons. If 
the results of the thinking and the ex- 
perimentation which has been carried on 
by members of the convention could be 
made available, we should, I think, be 
surprised to discover the amount of valu- 
able information which we already have. 
The convention served to make it clear 
that such information can be obtained. I 
confess that I shared the disappointment 
of many that it proved so difficult to 
make this fund of knowledge available 
for us in the convention sessions. One 
of the most difficult and important prob- 
lems is to find a way to bring it out. 

I was also impressed anew with the 
tangible values of a gathering like this. 
Even when it is very difficult to state pre- 
cisely what one gets from a convention 
session, one is at least conscious of a 
great experience of fellowship in a com- 
mon cause. To know that hundreds of 
one’s fellowmen are working at tasks 
similar to those which we must face, 
tends to give one the sense of a great 
social movement and thus to overcome 
the discouragement which arises from a 
feeling of isolation. Added to this sense 
of fellowship should be mentioned the 
innumerable conversations between indi- 
viduals outside the convention sessions, 
the making of new acquaintances, and the 
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incidental and unexpected crystallization 
of discussions in little informal groups. 
The banquet seems to me one of the most 
happy occasions that I have ever attended, 
and will undoubtedly do much to raise 
the morale of the whole movement of 
religious education. 

It is perhaps natural that disappoint- 
ments should be more keenly felt than 
satisfactions. As a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee I had, of course, visu- 
alized what seemed to be an extraordi- 
nary opportunity for coming frankly face 
to face with actual conditions which we 
must face in our efforts at religious edu- 
cation. The subjects of the formal papers 
had been very carefully worded, so as to 
help the participants to see precisely what 
questions we wished presented. The 
papers and addresses were, on the whole, 
excellent. All of them stimulated fruit- 
ful thinking. Personally, however, I 
wished that some papers might have 
taken for granted certain generalizations 
to which everybody would agree, and 
might have brought us more specifically 
in touch with actual situations. 

This criticism may be illustrated spe- 
cifically by noting the way in which so 
often there was a purely emotional and 
hortatory appeal to “religion.” Some 
papers and many remarks from the floor 
apparently were eager to urge that “reli- 
gion” be made fundamental in all char- 
acter education. But just what is reli- 
gion? Some speakers identified it with 
reading the Bible in public schools. Some 
felt that we could not secure moral ear- 
nestness unless a person had clearly in 
mind a sanction of God for his moral 
idea. Some wanted to take the admit- 
tedly excellent ethical ideals and practices 
current in public schools and to label 
these “religious”, thinking that thereby 
the ethical quality of a program would 
be somehow improved. In some in- 


stances this type of argument became an 
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emotional appeal for some kind of purely 
external indoctrination as to the relation- 
ship between morality and the will of 
God. It is to be hoped that future con- 
ventions may get away from abstractions, 
and may start by appraising the religion 
which people actually have in actual 
churches. We are confronted with reli- 
gious groups as going concerns. Why not 
talk about religion in concrete terms? As 
Professor Soares so lucidly showed in his 
address at the banquet, we can be sure 
of the spirit of moral earnestness only 
when we recognize that motivation is 
precisely what it is. To undertake to 
apply the label “religious” to every sort 
of motivation means to give a direct invi- 
tation to cant and hypocrisy. 

Another difficulty is one which every 
convention brings into the foreground. 
How can several hundred persons be so 
organized as to think co-operatively ? The 
discussion periods ought to be occasions 
when a gathering is helped to “make up 
its mind” on important questions. In 
every discussion in this convention there 
were suggestions made by persons who 
had conducted interesting and valuable 
experiments. If these suggestions could 
have been consecutively followed up, I 
am very sure that a good start might have 
been made toward co-operative thinking. 
But as soon as some such valuable sug- 
gestion came before the meeting, up 
would pop some spell-binder with a set 
speech on his pet hobby, and attention 
would be diverted. It looks as if fruitful 
discussion would be possible only if the 
chairman were given dictatorial powers 
to rule out all speeches which do not 
address themselves to a specific problem 
under discussion. Of course, in smaller 
groups, with a homogeneous personnel, 
discussion is very much more valuable. 
I am convinced that we ought to give 
serious thought to the problem of con- 
ducting discussions in such a way that 
consecutive thinking is made possible. 

If we turn from the admitted weak- 


nesses of the convention to its positive 
results, I think we can feel that progress 
is being made in the following directions : 

1. If the temper of this convention is 
at all representative, one bogey which has 
so long terrified us is apparently vanish- 
ing. There was little of that touchy sen- 
sitiveness which fears to see any form of 
church religion recognized in the public 
schools, and which is alarmed at the 
thought of “sectarian control of educa- 
tion.” If we accept the proposition that 
education should fit a child as well as pos- 
sible to live in the kind of world in which 
he has to live, a good case can be made 
for enabling the child to become sympa- 
thetically acquainted with what various 
churches are doing in the realm of reli- 
gion. The spirit of overhead paternalism 
has been largely responsible for a suspi- 
cious attitude towards “unorthodox” 
churches. It has been taken for granted 
that the parents have the right and the 
duty to determine for the child the par- 
ticular kind of religion which he shall 
adopt. It may be that in the not too dis- 
tant future it will be regarded as essential 
to a good education to give children an 
acquaintance with more than one form 
of religion so as to enable each child to 
select for himself that particular kind of 
religion which means most to him. 

2. Less definite was the recognition on 
the part of representatives of the church 
that if church religion is to be correlated 
with public education, the educational 
ideals and methods of the churches must 
command the respect of educators. This 
is perhaps the weakest point in the whole 
program of correlation. What would a 
study of the educational standards of 
daily vacation Bible schools show? Just 
how valuable is the education given by 
churches to children during “released 
time”? This serious problem was several 
times mentioned, but its seriousness did 
not fully come to expression, largely be- 
cause of the above-mentioned almost 
superstitious invocation of the adjective 
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“religious” as if this label in and of itself 
would guarantee excellence. 

3. A very heartening note which ap- 
peared again and again was the recogni- 
tion of the primary importance of the 
personality of a teacher. It seems to be 
generally agreed that if the teacher is a 
genuinely religious person, he will induce 
in the children attitudes of reverence and 
high mindedness, even when the word 
religion is not mentioned. On the other 
hand, the prescribed teaching of religion 
by a person who is not himself deeply in- 
terested in religion is of small religious 
value. The suggestion was several times 
made that teachers should either, during 
their normal training, or as a part of their 
professional study, have the opportunity 
to understand the meaning of religion. 
Here, too, it became apparent that reli- 
gious experience of this sort is acquired 
through membership in a definite reli- 
gious group like the church, rather than 
merely by the individual’s approval of 
certain general moral principles. 

4. One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of this convention was the wide- 
spread realization that the ends which 
we are seeking cannot be achieved by any 
short cuts. The task lying before us is one 
which is too complex to be analyzed in 
any one convention. To a greater and 
greater extent the Association is coming 
to look to exact research and to definite 
experiments to furnish material for plan- 
ning the next step. Some of the most 
profitable sessions of the convention were 
those arranged for specialists in the realm 
of investigations and tests. With the 
combination so evident in this Associa- 
tion of eager personal zeal for the cause 
of religious education and increasing 
eagerness to base programs on actual 
facts and situations, we may look forward 
during the next few years to a time of 
exceedingly fruitful work. 


GeorGe H. Rockwoop :? 
A casual reading of the program for 
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this convention shows an array of tal- 
ented and outstanding speakers rarely 
brought together. The program was built 
on a broad and catholic basis; every 
phase of many debatable questions in the 
field of religious education was pre- 
sented ; controversial topics were given 
place and both sides represented; noth- 
ing was omitted because sharp differences 
of opinion were sure to arise. 

The value of the program was wit- 
nessed by large and attentive audiences. 
People were present promptly at the 
opening of every session and remained 
to the very end. Even on the last day, 
when all experience would lead to the 
expectation of small audiences, the dif- 
ficulty proved to be not to find an audi- 
ence, but to find space for the throngs 
that gathered. Even the last session was 
crowded, although the papers were highly 
technical and seemingly of less general 
interest. No convention audience holds 
to the end of a four day meeting unless 
the program is vital. 

Two or three specific things were im- 
pressed upon public school men by this 
convention : 

1. Our national life with all its impli- 
cations, religious, educational, and social, 
has been built upon the theory of com- 
plete separation of church and state. 
This doctrine was set forth again and 
again in papers and discussions—more 
strongly perhaps by public school men, 
but assented to by all speakers. 

The public school believes in character 
training and in the fundamental value of 
righteous living ; further, it holds that all 
worthy endeavor to live together in peace 
and harmony, whether as_ individuals, 
groups, or nations, springs from a right 
conception of duty toward one’s neigh- 
bors, near or far. It believes, too, in dis- 
tinctively religious training, but holds 
such training to be the function of the 
home and the church. It will cooperate 
in all reasonable ways with religious edu- 
cational institutions and with the organ- 
ized churches, but will guard jealously 
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its own right to its fair share of the time 
and attention of the child. 

Most public school administrators 
would not object to giving children lim- 
ited time within the school day for re- 
ligious instruction—somewhat after the 
Gary plan or the method of procedure in 
some Canadian provinces. The school 
would expect organizations from without 
to adjust themselves to the program of 
the school and accept such assignments 
of time as should best meet the needs of 
the school. The school would object to 
the use of public school buildings for 
this purpose. This would be regarded as 
an encroachment upon a fundamental 
American principle. 

2. The public school strenuously ob- 
jects to being regarded as “godless,” and 
does not accept the implication that it 
ignores man’s moral and religious nature. 
The very opposite is true. Its philosophy 
and its practice are based upon the as- 
sumption that all training for youth, 
school, church, home, street, should be 
centered about the development of char- 
acter. It believes there is a great body 
of ethical and moral principles to which 
no one takes exception, and which every 
right minded teacher will incorporate in 
his teaching. Some will do this most ef- 
fectively by special lessons in the great 
verities of life; more will do it as an inci- 
dental part of every day training. 

There may be a specific number of 
minutes per week set aside for character 
training in the school program, just as 
there is for arithmetic, or language, or 
art, or the school program may be silent 
upon this matter. In either case, the 
great fundamentals of ethical living, obe- 
dience to law, and courteous considera- 
tion for the rights of others, form an 
integral part of training for worthy citi- 
zenship. Because the public school rests 
upon the theory of the separation of 
church and state, it does not for a mo- 
ment admit that its instruction lacks 
moral vitality and character training. 

3. The great need of the day for ad- 
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vancing religious education is a better 
understanding of the motives and pur- 
poses of secular education, both public 
and private, on the part of advocates of 
religious education and the clergy, and, 
on the other hand, a clearer vision of the 
function of religious education by the 
great body of those engaged in secular 
education. This program was remark- 
ably well planned to bring these two 
groups to a better mutual understanding. 
Leaders in the field of education, public 
or private, were placed alongside of out- 
standing figures in religious education or 
the pulpit. In attempting to evaluate the 
present status of character education, the 
superintendent of public instruction of 
the state of Indiana was placed over 
against a Yale professor. In attempting 
to reconcile the conflict in educational 
ideals, the Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish points of view were placed opposite 
the view of the superintendent of public 
schools of a thriving Iowa city. And so 
all through the program. This broad- 
minded arrangement awakened a spirit of 
cooperation between the two groups. 

4. Finally, this program and the fel- 
lowship of the convention emphasized 
the fact that many agencies cooperate to 
bring youth forward to worthy and hon- 
orable citizenship. 

Four such agencies are commonly rec- 
ognized: (a) the home—the oldest and 
most important agency, (b) the church— 
the second agency to be developed, long 
recognized as holding an important place 
in character training, (c) the school—of 
recent origin as an organized institution 
for training youth, and (d) society, as 
the community—from very early times 
recognized as holding an important 
place in shaping the ideals and forming 
the ethical standards of youth. 

The school is only one of several agen- 
cies shaping the life of youth. It has a 
very important place in character build- 
ing and does not shrink from its respon- 
sibility. It is adapting itself to changed 
conditions, and is earnestly desirous of 
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cooperation with home and church and 
society in working out the best ways of 
developing worthy men and women. 

It leaves to home and church the teach- 
ing of dogmatic religion, so far as such 
teaching has a place in young life. It 
looks to the community to make a proper 
street and social environment for youth, 
but gladly cooperates with all public 
agencies in helping boys and girls to right 
attitudes toward public officials and pub- 
lic property. The school is particularly 
solicitous to cooperate with the home in 
its great task. Witness the phenomenal 
growth of parent-teacher associations in 
the last decade. The school wishes to 
join hands in every well considered effort 
to reach the youth of the land for better 
training for honorable citizenship. 


EMANUEL GAMORAN :° 


Two positive impressions are left with 
one who attended the Chicago convention. 
The first, and the most encouraging, is 
that so many men and women sincerely 
interested in and devoted to the children 
of tomorrow gathered to consider the 
relative function of religion and of the 
state in child development. The impli- 
cation that the child is central, that he is 
the main object of solicitude, an idea 
which at one time had to be explained at 
educational conventions, was assumed as 
axiomatic. 

The second positive and, in my opin- 
ion outstanding, characteristic of this 
convention was the willingness on the 
part of all present, of “expressing the 
best that is in them, yet being willing to 
listen to a criticism in which that best is 
represented as the worst that is in them.” 
This readiness to give free expression to 
opinion and to accept criticism, this feel- 
ing that, no matter how critical their 
views, all present have gathered in a 
spirit of sincerity to add what they can 
to help solve the great problem which 
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confronts us all, was a source of joy and 
inspiration. 

But once these two positive features 
have been abstracted we find another: 
One of the speakers said the churches 
were bringing a “consecration of igno- 
rance’’ to the solution of the problem of 
religious education. We might well say 
that this convention brought a “consecra- 
tion of confusion.” Few of those who 
attended are in position to abstract the 
fundamental ideas which, if we have not 
accepted, we have at least learned to 
study, in order to know the path that we 
may choose. The rest of this brief paper 
will be an attempt to explain what to me, 
from a Jewish point of view, were the 
high lights of the convention. 

Religious education in America has 
been approached from one of four points 
of view: (1) That adopted by Catholics 
—parochial school education; (2) That 
adopted by most Protestants and by Re- 
form Jews—Sunday school education; 
(3) That adopted by most Jews in Amer- 
ica giving Jewish education to their chil- 
dren—week-day religious education after 
public school hours and without any re- 
lation to the public school; allowing at 
the same time for character education in 
the public school; (4) Interrelationship 
of public school and church in one form 
or another in teaching religion. The last 
is the most recent attempt on the part of 
Protestant America to adjust itself to the 
needs of religious education in a democ- 
racy, after recognizing that Sunday 
school education is insufficient. 

Certain basic principles were clearly 
acceptable to all three groups represented 
at the convention, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, and were reflected in the pa- 
pers presented and in the discussion 
which took place. 

The first, and perhaps the most fun- 
damental, is the principle that the state 
is not supreme in the education of chil- 
dren. The state has certain rights, to be 
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sure, but, from the standpoint of edu- 
cating citizens of the future, parents and 
religious bodies and ethnic groups also 
have rights. A system of education which 
so takes up a child’s time that there is no 
opportunity for him to be inducted into 
his religious or his ethnic group, with a 
view to the development of his person- 
ality, needs modification and adjustment. 

A second basic fact on which there 
seemed to be common agreement was that 
education, in its finest forms, has to do 
much more with the development of 
ideals, habits, and attitudes, than with 
the attainment of mere knowledge or 
skill. The latter are necessary, but cannot 
be compared in importance with the for- 
mer in character development. All were 
in agreement that character education 
must play a very important part in our 
educational system and, therefore, in our 
public schools. 

It has been said that we learn relatively 
little from people who agree with us, but 
a great deal from those who differ from 
us. Here lies the value of this conven- 
tion: A recognition of our disagreements, 
and especially the reasons for them and 
the sincerity behind them, is most likely 
to lead to cooperative action. 

It was natural that a convention such 
as this, representing all shades of opinion, 
should refer to the four attempts to solve 
religious educational problems which I 
previously mentioned. The parochial 
school, the Sunday school and the Jewish 
week-day supplementary school, there- 
fore, all came in for discussion. But the 
center of gravity was naturally held by 
that series of problems arising from the 
new attempt made in recent times by 
Protestant America to conduct week-day 
religious education in relation with the 
public school. The high water mark of 
this discussion appeared the very first 
evening in the words of Professor Coe: 
Where is the “dividing line between sec- 
tarian and non-sectarian teaching?” 

In the course of the convention a great 


deal was said stressing the thought that 
sectarianism must be kept out of the pub- 
lic school, and religion brought in. But 
very little was said to define sectarianism. 
Still less was religion defined in such a 
way as to make it acceptable to all groups. 
For example, in some public schools in 
which “moral education” is given, the 
Abingdon Series of text books is used. 
It is clear that Protestants consider this 
series non-sectarian. I do not know 
whether Catholics consider it non-secta- 
rian or not, but I am certain that it is not 
non-sectarian from a Jewish point of 
view. Not one Jewish leader in religion 
in this country would be ready to send 
his children to a school in which the 
Abingdon Series is used, or agree that 
his children are receiving religious edu- 
cation which is non-sectarian in that se- 
ries. I use this illustration because it 
makes clear a very important point that 
was in dispute again and again. No pub- 
lic school which claims to be American 
and not Christian has a right to use this 
series or any other series of its kind on 
the pretense of giving moral education. 
That is the virtue of our public school, 
that it is not Christian, not Mohamme- 
dan, not Jewish! 

The contention that if religious edu- 
cation is eliminated from public schools, 
they will remain godless, was heard again 
and again. The protagonists of the view 
that the idea of God must be introduced 
into public schools and can be introduced 
without bringing in sectarianism, pro- 
posed another general solution to the 
problem, without apparently realizing how 
difficult the application of this general 
solution will be. As long as people who 
differ in their conception of God send 
their children to public school, and as 
long as there are citizens who prefer to 
remain “godless,” it is better, perhaps, 
that public schools should also be left, so 
to say, “godless.” There is less danger 


to the idea of God under present circum- 
stances, than there is if we try to teach 
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God in the public school, for eventually 
this means teaching some definite concep- 
tion of God. It is obvious that what is 
God to one man, is not necessarily God 
to another. Indeed, from one point of 
view, certain conceptions of God will be 
considered atheistic by some people, para- 
doxical as this may seem. 

It was also suggested that the present 
exclusion of religion from the public 
school is teaching the child to shun relig- 
ion. Therefore, the name of God should 
be mentioned in public school. The ques- 
tion still remains, however, what will we 
accomplish by including the name of 
God? The mere inclusion of the name 
will be of no avail. Many atrocities have 
been committed in the name of God. Un- 
less we make the God idea concrete, so 
that it begins to function in the life of 
the child, the mere use of the name sig- 
nifies nothing. We cannot make God 
meaningful in the life of the child, un- 
less we translate that term into con- 
crete values associated with it, to which 
the child, in the process of living, is to 
become responsive. As soon as we come 
to the point of translating God into terms 
understood by finite human beings, espe- 
cially children, we are on the ground of 
sectarianism and, therefore, compelled to 
admit that such teaching is out of place 
in the public school, even from the point 
of view of those who would include re- 
ligion but exclude sectarianism. 

Altogether too much time of the con- 
vention was given over to the question,— 
what practical guidance can we get? The 
emphasis on the practical in contradis- 
tinction to emphasis on the ethical, was 
one of the failings of this convention, 
which should be avoided in the next. We 
are confronted at present with funda- 
mental issues, and fundamental issues 
are not always practical. They are more 
often ethical. They certainly are so in 
relation to this question of church and 
state. One note, however, stressed in 
some of the papers presented by Protes- 
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tants, Catholics, and Jews alike, seems to 
me is good practical-ethical advice for all 
of us to take back with us to our com- 
munities. It is that any religious group 
that wishes to attain some worthy end in 
religious education is in duty bound, from 
an ethical as well as from a religious 
point of view, to seek the path of fair 
play and justice. Under no circumstances 
can it permit the kind of trickery and 
subterfuge denounced in one of the con- 
vention papers, showing some of the ef- 
forts to introduce religion in the public 
schools, through the back door if not 
through the front door.* 

The Jewish position presented con- 
sisted essentially of these main ideas: 
first, that religious education should be 
given in supplementary schools after pub- 
lic school hours; second, that public 
schools should recognize the need of in- 
troducing character education and of 
studying ways and means of developing 
character ; third, that religious education 
given in supplementary schools after pub- 
lic school hours should be conducted 
without reference to the public school; 
fourth, that, if necessary, the public 
school should close one hour earlier, 
either daily or on certain days during the 
week, in order to enable children who 
wish to receive religious education to go 
to their religious schools, without stigma- 
tizing those parents who do not wish to 
send them to such schools. 

This Jewish position was challenged 
from two points of view. First, it was 
challenged on the ground that character 
education raises the question of sanction. 
Many people believe that the state is not 
in a position to offer a sanction for char- 
acter education sufficiently vital to attain 
the most desired ends of such education. 
A second respect in which the Jewish po- 
sition was challenged was the declared 
need for “unity” in the educational proc- 
ess, which is violated by an arrangement 
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in which children attend two schools, one 
distinct and separate from the other. 
This challenge is not hard to meet. 

Practically all literature dealing with 
the teaching of citizenship claims not 
merely the right, but the ability to pre- 
sent the state as sanction for the develop- 
ment of certain attitudes on the part of 
the child. The core of the problem was 
touched by Professor Coe, when he 
pointed out the sensitivity of the state, 
the fact that it is easily disturbed, that it 
is centralized, tending toward economic 
imperialism, and when he contrasted this 
with the statement that “we must obey 
God rather than men.” Such a contrast 
implies an illiberal and jingoistic state on 
the one hand, and a liberal church on 
the other. It may be that at present most 
states, if not all, can be so described and 
correctly. But suppose we were to con- 
ceive of a non-jingoistic state, a liberal 
state, a state willing to recognize the 
rights of other states, in other words, a 
political territorial unit, a nation with a 
distinct culture and civilization, but in- 
ternationally minded. Would not the 
trend of such a state be in the direction 
of the highest ideals of religion? Cer- 
tainly there is such a possibility and, in 
a state of this sort, there would be no 
difficulty about attaching an effective 
sanction to the values that we would try 
to teach in character education. 

The objection about the unity of the 
educational process can be met by point- 
ing out what is actually a fact—that when 
one has mentioned the public school and 
the religious school, one has still not ex- 
hausted all the educational institutions 
that are exerting their influence upon the 
child. One may contend that, in terms 
of character education, the home is at 
present playing a more important part 
than either state school or church school. 
Who knows? Who has measured the re- 
sults of each of these institutions? And 
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how about community, press, movies, 
theatre? Are not these institutions also 
educating the child? What can we do if 
human beings were so created that the 
only unity which sums them up is life? 
The educational process is indeed unified 
because it goes on throughout life! Still 
we do not, in a desire to “unify” the edu- 
cational process of the child, suggest that 
we should give up the home and make 
the school the child’s home. We realize 
our limitations. The same must be rec- 
ognized with reference to the religious 
school. 

Summarizing, it might be well for all 
of us to bear in mind that some specific 
values of religion could be attained by 
devoted public school teachers, if they 
only took the ideals of democracy seri- 
ously; by ministers, religious teachers, 
and educators, if they only took the ideals 
of religion seriously. They could be at- 
tained through a teaching staff not satis- 
fied with the mention of the name of 
God, but eager to translate that term into 
concrete human words and deeds which 
men can understand; teachers who, in 
the words of Professor Coe, would rec- 
ognize that God, as the “Principle of 
movement,” still has some “creative work 
to do,” at the same time remembering 
that He must function through us. 

Our task ahead, as public school teach- 
ers, is to do what we can in the public 
school to stress those attitudes and ideals 
that lead to the development of a human 
brotherhood beyond the bounds of coun- 
try; as religious teachers, to provide 
whatever sanctions may be derived from 
the experiences of the religious group, 
in order to strengthen worthwhile atti- 
tudes leading to the good life; and to do 
this in a spirit of fair play, of justice to 
all minorities in our land, regardless of 
their creed or creedlessness. That is our 
task! 





FUNCTIONS OF STATE AND CHURCH IN 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Srr Ropert A. FALCONER* 


HE meaning of education depends 

upon its supreme end. By derivation 
it is the process of breeding human be- 
ings. For what purpose are they to be 
bred? The race-horse is bred for speed: 
cattle for beef or to give milk. But what 
about human beings? Artisans are bred 
to become expert at their trade: artists 
to paint or etch: scientists to discover the 
secrets of the world: the sons of the 
nobility to play the part of gentlemen in 
their own society. And alas! A multitude 
of men and women have no breeding at 
all. Of slip-shod mind, they live from 
hand to mouth. 

But in addition to their narrower occu- 
pation, artisans, artists, scientists, noble- 
men, all are supposed to fulfil duties as 
citizens. They are, therefore, to be bred 
as members of a community. But does 
this reach the end? Surely not, because 
the man is above the citizen, or the arti- 
san, or the nobleman, and education must, 
therefore, breed men. One comprehen- 
sive ideal of education is “the perfection 
of human nature,” but that is too general 
a definition to meet the practical aims 
that we are setting before ourselves. 
However, within it are included certain 
qualities such as bodily health, self-con- 
trol, loyalty to truth, zeal for justice, hu- 
man sympathy and kindness. These are 
moral characteristics which are necessary 
for the man who is to be a good citizen 
and fulfil his walk in life. 

We must, therefore, assume that since 
good artisans should be good citizens, and 
if they are to be good citizens they must 
be good men, the State should somehow 
provide an education which among other 
results will create moral character. I say, 
moral character. But someone may ask, 


*President of the Religious Education Association, 
President of the University of Toronto. 


“Can the State be responsible for pro- 
ducing character?” Assuredly if it does 
not its education is very partial. Should 
it merely train youth to be blindly obe- 
dient to its laws, it will dwarf the indi- 
vidual, sterilize his conscience, and pre- 
vent him from acquiring the character of 
a real man. Therefore, such education 
as the State gives must recognize in the 
child a personality on which there are 
higher claims than those of the letter of 
the law. Some day the progress of the 
State itself may need, in its own inter- 
est, that the very individuals whom it 
has itself trained should protest against 
its policy. Society may require to be re- 
generated by the witness of a strong man 
who takes his conscience as his guide. 
What do we mean by character? Is it, 
according to the primary significance of 
the word, an engraving? Merely the ex- 
ternal stamp peculiar to the individual,— 
in fact his behavior? Is it sufficient to 
say that it consists of superficial, virtues 
which society has ground upon him like 
the lines of glacial action? There are, of 
course, national ideals which have been 
bred into each people. The Englishman, 
the Italian, the Japanese, the Indian, each 
looks for different qualities in his hero. 
That is not to say that a Briton may not 
win admiration from a Japanese, or that 
many an American has not earned the 
respect of those whom he has met in the 
Argentine Republic, but it is true that 
the more typical a man is as an American 
or a Briton, the less likely is he to be 
on friendly terms with those of other na- 
tions. In so far as character consists 
merely of such conduct or good form as 
makes a man an agreeable member of his 
own society it is not sufficiently personal. 
Its roots do not go far enough down into 
goodness to make it stable, and to enable 
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it to draw nurture for its own life from 
that sbstratum. How often where East 
meets W-st and “there ain’t no ten com- 
mandments,” the Briton or American 
finds his inherited decencies stripped from 
him, his good form a mere rag, and him- 
self naked as a primitive human. 

The State, if it is to do its duty by its 
citizens, must provide a better moral edu- 
cation than simply national virtues. Also, 
unless the fitting-schools to which the 
wealthy send their sons and daughters 
discipline them into something more than 
the graces and conventions that will lend 
them ease in their own circles of society, 
they can hardly be called centers of edu- 
cation. But in fact the State through its 
teachers does attempt to give the children 
of its schools some real character. Faith- 
ful, kindly, and intelligent, they inculcate 
virtues which make their pupils not only 
good citizens in their communities, but 
they awaken in them such an apprecia- 
tion of the common virtues of humanity 
that anywhere they will be recognized as 
men and women of good-will. Worthy 
habits they help to form such as indus- 
try, reliability and honesty. But more 
than mere habits, they seek to imbue them 
with principles of fairness and benevo- 
lence towards all. Learning self control 
under their example, the pupil is creating 
his own character. 

The task of the teacher, however, has 
become more difficult in some respects 
than it was. As long as society was ho- 
mogeneous, as it was a generation or more 
ago in our old homes, the teacher had a 
simpler task. In the countryside, village, 
or small town most of the people were 
of similar stock, and though the commu- 
nities were split up into Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Roman Catholics, they all held pretty 
much the same idea as to what was re- 
quired of a good citizen. To all intents 
and purposes it was the good form of that 
society. But these scenes have for the 
most part passed away. We live in vast 
cities amidst aggregations of people who 


come from everywhere. Social standards 
and types of character make a crazy patch- 
work. The descendants of the Puritans 
are not so sure that the common-school is 
the best nursery for democracy, and they 
hesitate to have their children clad in a 
character of many colors. 

This quandary in which they find them- 
selves makes some turn to what they 
think of as religious education, but what 
in their hearts they desire may be noth- 
ing more than to have their children 
trained in the virtues and views of life 
which have always been associated with 
their type of Protestantism—the “good 
form” that marked their church society. 
If that is all that is meant by religious 
education it, too, does not go deep 
enough. 

The church itself has often been far 
from a wise teacher of morality in its 
own schools. “During the Christian Era, 
the Church has been the only popular ex- 
ponent of morality: but the penalties 
which the Church could denounce, al- 
though their actual effect was anything 
but moral, were so vastly efficacious and 
captivating that a free and independent 
morality, indispensable though it was to 
a sincere and reasonable piety, was yet 
neglected and ignored. No! the way out 
does not lie through church schools. If 
the complexity of population has made 
the teaching of morality in the State more 
difficult, the only solution is to get better 
teachers with a broader understanding of 
morality and of its effective motives. 

I proceed, however, to affirm that re- 
ligious people cannot regard any educa- 
tion as complete that does not include re- 
ligion in it. Morality in education may 
stand upon its own feet, but if education 
is to breed the perfect man something 
more is required. 

There are those who hold that “moral- 
ity is not of the essence of religion, it is 
not its vital or constitutive element: does 
not give us the secret of its deep attach- 


1. James Ward: Psychology Applied to Education, 
page 150. 
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ments in the human heart. Religion is 
not in any way the outcome of the moral 
part of us: it is at its roots wholly un- 
connected with principles of conduct. 
. .. The characteristic deliverances of 
the religious emotions are not to be de- 
scribed in terms of ethics. Take the Jm1- 
tatio and read that in the light of a guide 
to conscience, or a direction to an object 
of the highest excellence, or an exaltation 
of altruism over egoism. Is not to do 
this to lose the soul of those divine mus- 
ings, that ethereal meditation, those soft 
glowing ecstasies, that passion of con- 
templation by the inmost eye? To put the 
matter shortly, what are we to say is the 
note of Holiness as something beyond 
and apart from Virtue ?’”? 

It is to be admitted that morals do not 
exhaust the content of religion. The 
mystic element of faith is the highest 
morality of all according to the Christian 
religion, and the emotions which Morley 
refers to with such beauty are cultivated 
by the Church in all her exercises of 
worship. But it is an essential doctrine 
of both the Hebrew and the Christian 
religion that God is a moral Person, and 
that by a life of faith man is transformed 
into His likeness. Take the morals out 
of the Gospels and the Epistles and to 
what would their content be reduced? 
Remove from the teaching of Jesus the 
conception of the Kingdom of God and 
it would be mutilated beyond recognition. 

For millenia prophets have taught that 
there is a swmmum bonum and they have 
searched diligently to find this chief good. 
In every age the idealist or the prophet 
has been asked wistfully by eager men 
and women, “Good Master, what good 
thing shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?” The noblest souls have believed 
that there is something best of all to ac- 
quire. All sorts of lesser objects—wealth, 
health, comfort, social position—have 
been pursued and have been discovered 
to be in themselves but phantoms. Even 


2. F. W. Hirst, Early Life and Letters of John 
Morley, I, page 315. 


the scholar’s learning, the knowledge of 
the man of science, the trained eye or ear 
of the artist, the wisdom of the states- 
man, has never been accepted by philoso- 
phers as alone the complete good, with 
the attainment of which the aim of edu- 
cation will have been reached. Something 
more enduring, more widely shared by 
all must be found. 

“To possess a satisfying view of ex- 
istence as a whole, and of its first and 
final cause, to make a spiritual valuation 
of human life, to be haunted by a vision 
of the divinely beautiful, to revere a 
moral ideal which towers above custom 
and convention and to aim at living up to 
it, to believe in the realization of the suwm- 
mum bonum—these things which seem to 
be a high cultural achievement when 
stated in scholastic language, have been 
attained by multitudes of commonplace 
people in every land upon whom an ethi- 
cal religion, and notably the Christian re- 
ligion, has laid its spell.’’* 

This chief good is not to be measured 
in quantity, as a fortune which may be 
amassed, or an amount of knowledge 
which may be acquired. Though it ap- 
peals to one’s inalienable self and is one’s 
own peculiar chief good, the possessor 
does not exhaust it: he leaves it also for 
others to enjoy. In essence it is a love 
of goodness. But for Christians that 
goodness can only exist in its supremacy 
in a Person. When human love is en- 
kindled and friend is wrapped up in 
friend, the soul becomes aware that it has 
discovered rich treasure. The nobler the 
love, the more satisfying is it, the more 
enduring, the more confident of its im- 
mortality. From height to height love 
rises, becoming purer at every stage, un- 
til it passes beyond the transient and the 
visible into the eternal and the unseen 
where it is enthroned as the primal mo- 
tive power of all Being. 

That is religion. Out of this religion 
comes abiding and original character with 


. 8. W. P. Paterson: The Nature of Religion, page 
8. 
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virtues finer, more deeply chiselled, of 
more delicate and softer shadings than 
the commonplace qualities which the 
crude hand of the moralist can shape. 
An invisible Artist of matchless skill pa- 
tiently through a life time, etches in, now 
here, now there, his unique purpose, and 
by the spirit of His goodness tempers the 
soul so that it may sometime in the dis- 
tant future realize thereby its own com- 
plete personality. 

But how is this religious mind to be 
produced? What are the means and 
method of this education? Manifestly, it 
cannot be taught by the state. Such love 
of goodness is not instilled merely by pre- 
cept nor is it quickened by the accuracy 
of the letter. In respect of education 
churches have too often separated their 
work from that of the State, which is 
“secular,” as though it were on the same 
plane, instead of lifting it up into a 
higher realm. So we find in church 
schools and universities what is called 
“religious education,” paralleled to 
courses in state institutions, consisting of 
a certain amount of information about 
ecclesiastical history or such dogmas as 
are supposed to be the necessary founda- 
tion for religious faith. Too often they 
are dry husks which contain no vital seed 
of spiritual potency. 

Of course, facts are as necessary in re- 
ligious education as in any other, and 
when the net is thrown widely it is inevi- 
table that some spiritual gains will be 
made by the multitude of earnest fishers 
of youth. Without teaching the histori- 
cal facts and doctrines of religion, there 
will be mere vague mysticism and spine- 
less morality. But it is of supreme im- 
portance that the teacher should know the 
substance of his faith and what facts and 
doctrines of it are creative. “The mystic 
often consecrates all the dogmas or insti- 
tutions that lay in his mind at the time 
of his ecstatic rapture” ; whereas the rap- 
ture may have sprung from another 
source. When praise is given to church 
schools or colleges for basing character 


on religious education, the critic might 
without difficulty make out a good case in 
challenging the exceptional worth of the 
product as compared with that of the 
best state institutions. And where the 
claim of superior morality is justifiable, 
it will be found to result from the intel- 
ligent faith and high character of those 
responsible for the instruction. 

A similar educational problem, to be 
sure, faces the humanist. How is he to 
educate youth liberally? How are they 
to be served, heirs to the transforming 
inheritance of literature and the arts? On 
every side the complaint is heard that 
the classics are dead and even English 
is not taught well. The teacher can in- 
struct his pupils in grammar, in the his- 
torical setting of the books, as to the mate- 
rials out of which an author composed his 
play or poem, or as to textual discrepan- 
cies: but how is he to convey to them 
the real intent and spirit of the poem un- 
less he is more than a scholar? If he is 
a humanist as well, then, like the hier- 
ophant, he will initiate his pupils into the 
mysteries of literature and art. Insight 
and knowledge are both necessary to 
make a great teacher, and he in turn cre- 
ates humanists by making them familiar 
with great literature. 

Not less truly does this hold in the 
sphere of religious education. In all the 
churches there have ever been not only 
saints preeminent and familiar, but multi- 
tudes of lesser and unknown disciples of 
their Master, whose lives adorn and 
transmit essentially Christian character. 
From this school and tradition religious 
education is recruited with teachers. 
Though the primary and significant facts 
of the Christian faith have been trans- 
mitted throughout the centuries by fam- 
ily and Church, and have become embed- 
ded in the youthful mind, fructifying at- 
mosphere is needed to make them flower 
into character. Nowhere should it better 
be found than in the home, but often it 
comes from some teacher, who having 
fed her soul on the Christian classics— 
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the Scriptures, the hymns, the lives of 
the faithful—diffuses a gentle but per- 
suasive influence about her. Others again 
through prolonged study have been able 
to fit the mysteries of religion with clear 
expression, to reconcile faith and science, 
to attain unto the higher unity of thought 
through the wisdom of the spirit; and 
happy are the maturing youth in college 
or elsewhere who have been brought 
within the range of such teachers. 

For the production of Christian char- 
acter the Church is responsible, not the 
State. It is for her to consider carefully 
the motives and ideals of religious edu- 
cation, how and where she can train her 
youth in the ways of righteousness. It 
is not sufficient to fence off a small por- 
tion of the day-school period in the state 
building, and there give by her own 
teacher what she calls “religious instruc- 
tion.” 

Once and again the State has believed 
the Church to be guilty of trespass, and 
has become suspicious even of such sim- 
ple religious exercises as the reading of 
chosen passages of the Bible, the singing 
of a hymn, or the use of a brief prayer. 
The State has been afraid of the ex- 
cessive zeal of the Church and, there- 
fore, frequently in the public school any 
semblance of religion is banned. Just 
here, however, it must not be forgotten 
that the parents of a very large number 
of the children of the common school 
wish them to be brought up with not 
merely a moral character but with the 
hopes and inspirations of religious faith. 
If their confidence in the common school 
is to be maintained, they must be freed 
from the dread of their children being 
completely secularized. 

The public school is the result of a 
long process of compromise, and is a re- 
markable accomplishment of modern de- 
mocracy, but it is delicately poised and 
might easily be thrown off its balance. 
The existence of the common school and 
of the state university attended by per- 
sons of almost every race, belief and so- 


cial practice, is a proof that our commu- 
nities have learned the virtues of toler- 
ance and self-control. If this spirit is to 
be maintained and promoted it will be 
necessary that, though denominational or 
church influence is eliminated, there shall 
be created in the child’s mind respect for 
the noblest of human achievements and 
aspirations and a receptivity for the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. 

The task of the teacher in the state 
school is not an easy one. He must have 
a sensitive and sympathetic mind to 
avoid whatsoever may appear prejudicial 
to the moral or religious beliefs of any 
considerable section of his constituency. 
He is not free to fling out offensive wit- 
ticisms, nor to drive a wedge in between 
parent and child, for the stability of the 
system of public education, which is, in 
large measure, committed to his keep- 
ing, depends not upon majorities but 
upon confidence. 

By the time the youth presents himself 
at the door of the university it may be 
supposed that the foundations of his char- 
acter have been laid. But still the teacher 
has a certain responsibility for his train- 
ing. Therefore, in claiming his own aca- 
demic freedom he must not forget that 
immature minds have their rights. Deli- 
cacy of approach, modesty of statement, 
distinguish the teacher who is aware that 
hypotheses are not necessarily truth, but 
suggestions by means of which more 
comprehensive understanding of facts 
may be obtained, and that history taught 
in a partisan spirit may pervert the mind 
as effectively as false dogma. He must 
steer a middle course. Without his own 
convictions a teacher is dull, whereas the 
propagandist is well nigh to being an out- 
cast. Since, therefore, the integrity of 
education in state schools and universi- 
ties is of primary importance, there is 
much to be said for the professor who 
sticks to his last, and teaches well his 
chemistry, physics, biology, or history. 
Our one demand is that good character 
and common sense show through it all. 
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Of late some churches in this land 
have been reaching out their hands, be- 
hind the politicians of the legislatures, to 
stop the mouths of teachers. I refer, of 
course, to the acts prohibiting the teach- 
ing of evolution in schools or colleges 
supported by the State. So notorious and 
formidable is the movement that at the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held in Phil- 
adelphia last December (1926), an organ- 
ization was formed for preserving the 
intellectual integrity of the teachers of 
science, who accept evolution as one of 
the most assured of scientific hypotheses 
—not, of course, as a philosophy of ex- 
istence, but as an explanation of one part 
of the process of nature. 

Here is a crucial instance of what is 
implied in academic freedom and the lib- 
erty for the pursuit of truth. Leaders in 
some churches vehemently maintain that 
to teach evolution is to make a gratuitous 
attack upon the fundamental religious be- 
liefs of a majority of the people of the 
State. The State, in prohibiting this 
teaching, does not undertake to say what 
is or is not fundamental in the Christian 
religion. It simply says that such teach- 
ing is disagreeable to the majority of the 
electorate in the State and, therefore, is 
politically inexpedient. 

Thus, it is the Church, as represented 
by its leaders, which in this case is dic- 
tating to the State, almost imposing its 
dogmas upon it. What concerns us is 
not the lack of courage or intelligence 
on the part of legislators, but the mental 
and moral quality of the ecclesiastical 
leaders who have been able to make them 
their tools. Among the average folk there 
is, of course, much genuine religion, and 
those who direct them are doubtless sin- 
cere, but they are incompetent to give 
their followers such an intelligent under- 
standing of their faith as can endure the 
scrutiny of the modern educated world. 
Where there is no guide with vision, the 
people go astray: where there is no 


prophet, they perish. So it has ever been, 
and history repeats itself. 

How easily is it forgotten that “com- 
mon sense and respect for realities are 
not less graces of the spirit than moral 
zeal.” (R. H. Tawney.) How often 
have those, who like cave-dwellers rest 
contented in the twilight of faith, 
clutched at the skirts of the men of 
vision as they called to their fellows to 
venture forth with them into the fuller 
light of the opening day. “They despised 
Knowledge, and Knowledge destroyed 
them, even the children of light.” (Taw- 
ney.) But suffer me to give this word 
to those who have happily discovered how 
religion and advancing knowledge are 
reconciled. We must hold to the truth 
in love, remembering that now we know 
only in part, and we prophesy in part; 
and that of faith, hope, and charity, the 
greatest is charity. 

The Religious Education Association is 
propagandist in the sense that it is seek- 
ing to widen the constituency of those 
who desire that religion may be made a 
more powerful factor in education. We 
must ponder singly and in groups how 
such knowledge as is efficacious for faith 
may be more widely diffused. It will 
also be our endeavor to make the clas- 
sic literature of our religion more famil- 
iar to our young people, even to saturate 
their minds with its compelling truth. 

The means and methods to be em- 
ployed to this end we must consider with 
such good sense and earnestness as we 
may be able to command. It will be 
through the churches, of course, that this 
will be done for the most part, and their 
best minds should be devoted to the prob- 
lems. If they, confirming the ideals of 
moral education as promoted by teachers 
of the State, complement them in their 
own sphere with the richer virtues of re- 
ligious faith and life, Church and State 
will become allies in the noblest of all 
undertakings, the education of man into 
the fulness of his powers. 





CAUSES OF FRICTION BETWEEN STATE AND 
CHURCH IN THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


A. W. MERRILL* 


NFORTUNATELY, the program 

seems to promise that this topic is 
to be treated from an historical point of 
view, whereas a speaker has been chosen 
who makes no pretense to historical 
knowledge. At the same time, however, 
much of the history relating to the sub- 
ject has been gathered by competent stu- 
dents and so well presented in the official 
publication of this Association’ that repe- 
tition is surely not necessary here. 

In this connection let us not magnify 
the influence of history upon the condi- 
tions and problems of our present life. 
Too many of the institutions, activities 
and beliefs of this day can trace their 
most remote beginnings back only to yes- 
ternight to justify us in looking to his- 
tory only for the causes of any social 
phenomenon. This is said in protest 
against what appears to be a commonly 
accepted explanation of the relation of 
church and state in religious education, 
and which can be fairly summarized 
about as follows: “Church and state were 
once united. The results were unfortu- 
nate. Therefore, church and state were 
separated. Now,” goes on the easy his- 
torical argument, “the church is inter- 
ested in a certain phase of education. 
The state is also interested in certain 
phases of education. Therefore these 
phases of education must be separated. 
Q. E. D.” The beauty of that argument 
is that it arrives at the point desired with- 
out any burden to the mentality. More- 
over, it is all true except the conclusion. 


— Superintendent of Public Schools, Des 
oines 

“1. Zollmann, Carl: Historical snockareend of Reli- 
gious Day Schools, February, 192 

Huff, A. LeRoy: The Change ca the Religious to 
aad Aim in Elementary Education, March, 

Myers, A. J. Wm.: Why the State Has Become an 
Educator, March, 1927. 

Zollmann, Carl: Distinguishing Marks of the Mod- 
ern State, as they Relate to Education and Religion, 
March, 1927. 


It will be the contention of this 
speaker (1) that what friction exists is 
due almost entirely to misunderstanding 
of the elements of the problem, (2) that 
the friction is actually not as serious as 
generally supposed, (3) that the situation 
demands a readjustment of our attitudes 
in harmony with up-to-date educational 
theory and practice. 

In the first place, what agreement is 
there as to the meaning of our terms? 
What is education? What is religion? 
What are the aims and what is the con- 
tent of religious education? What do 
we mean by church? By state? What 
is the conflict between them? 

Education, as some of us look at it, 
is the process of developing the abilities, 
capacities, aptitudes, interests and ideals 
of the individual in the direction of giv- 
ing to him the greatest possible efficiency 
in adapting himself to his environment, 
in such a way and to such an extent as 
will be likely to contribute most to the 
welfare of society and to his own wel- 
fare, in so far as it does not conflict with 
that of society. 

It is difficult to define religion. I ven- 
ture to express my own thought in my 
own words only because I can find no 
other statement to which I can agree. As 
it looks to me, every individual accepts, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
some explanation, or group of explana- 
tions, more or less definite, of his rela- 
tion to those forces which are commonly 
called supernatural, or which, at least, are 
not scientifically analyzed and measured. 
More or less in accord with this explana- 
tion, or with explanations generally ac- 
cepted by the community, he develops, as 
a part of his education, certain attitudes 
toward these forces and certain ideals of 
conduct. Which is religion—the explana- 
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tion, or the formal statement of that ex- 
planation, or the attitudes or ideals de- 
veloped, or the effect of these attitudes 
and ideals upon conduct, or all of them 
together, or some combination of certain 
of them? 

Before we answer any of these ques- 
tions let us remember that we are trying 
now to define religion only in the sense 
in which it relates to religious education. 
If education is the process of developing 
the powers of the individuals toward effi- 
ciency in adapting himself to his environ- 
ment, then any phase of education must 
be dynamic. The acceptance of a philos- 
ophy purely and merely as a static ac- 
ceptance cannot properly, therefore, be 
an end of education, however helpful it 
may be as a means. Is it not a matter of 
common experience, too, that there is no 
sure connection between the particular 
detailed form of philosophy that is ac- 
cepted by the individual and the quality 
of the attitudes and ideals developed? 

Can the teacher be blamed, then, if he 
thinks of religious education only in 
terms of the development of worthy atti- 
tudes and ideals, and of the power of 
these attitudes and ideals in the individual 
life? What is it that makes a man relig- 
ious, if it is not that he has learned to 
translate his philosophy, whatever it is, 
into conduct? 

Our topic further raises the question 


of two agencies of education and of their 


“conflict.” What is the state? What is 
the church? Wherein do they conflict? 
Somehow we are in habit of thinking 
of these great organizations as something 
apart from ourselves, as great external 
forces controlling us. On the contrary, 
we know that, as a fact, we control or 
can control them. I mean “we.” In the 
main, the very same people who control 
the church—perhaps I ought to say, in 
this age of religious disorganization, “the 
churches”—are the people who control 
the state or who will control it whenever 
they care to take the trouble to do so. 
If there is any conflict, therefore, it is 


because people are in conflict with them- 
selves. And that is the fact, in very 
truth. They do not know what they 
want. They are confused. They see cer- 
tain interests here—political, and certain 
interests over there—religious. Instead 
of looking for the great principles which 
reconcile—rather, which unite these in- 
terests—they are looking at certain super- 
ficial aspects of the situation in respect to 
which these interests appear to clash. And 
this conflict of mental attitudes arises 
largely, as I hope to show, out of those 
other misunderstandings previously re- 
ferred to, misconceptions principally of 
the meaning of education and of the func- 
tions of religion. 

History helps to explain this phenom- 
enon. In olden times the state, auto- 
cratic, even tyrannical, found in the 
church organization of that day a very 
helpful companion. So in a later day, 
when radicals began to demand political 
freedom, it was natural that they should 
recognize what a dangerous thing it was 
that the same men who ruled the state 
and wished to control men’s actions 
should have in their hands, as rulers also 
of the church, the power to control men’s 
thoughts. So it became a cardinal plank 
in the creed of many democrats that 
church and state must be separated. For 
the sake of political freedom they con- 
tended that the church must not be al- 
lowed to concern itself directly with af- 
fairs of state. 

Now what a change. The state in 
America is democratic. The church is 
broken up into innumerable divisions, 
and to certain thinkers the Old Testament 
appears in a new interpretation. Church 
and state, they assert, must still be kept 
separate. But why? Because, they say, 
the state must not be allowed to concern 
itself with religion for the sake of relig- 
ious freedom. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the separation of church and 
state was stressed particularly by certain 
philosophers who wrote at the time of 
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the French Revolution from what is 
commonly called an atheistic point of 
view. Their writings were much read in 
America during the period when many 
of our state constitutions and early stat- 
utes were in process of development. To 
what extent the phraseology of our laws 
is due to this influence can probably not 
be determined. But it is interesting to 
note to what extent certain religious 
leaders of the day have accepted without 
question, but with a somewhat new in- 
terpretation, this atheistic dogma. 

My first main point, then, is that what 
friction exists is largely due to misunder- 
standings of the meaning of our funda- 
mental terms. The second point I have 
already tried to develop from the first, 
that this friction is not actually as serious 
as it appears to many, and this because 
it consists chiefly of a mental confusion 
due to the failure carefully to think out 
certain basic conceptions. My final con- 
tention is that the solution of our prob- 
lem requires a readjustment of our ideas 
to conform to modern educational theory. 

There was a time not long ago when, 
under the influence of an exploded “fac- 
ulty” psychology, we believed that it was 
possible to divide child nature into parts 
and educate a part at a time. We then 
tried to re€ognize all sorts and kinds of 
education with a special agency for each. 
Physical education was assigned to the 
home or private gymnastic club, musical 
education to the singing school or the 
choir master, vocational education to the 
master in apprenticeship, moral education 
to the home, religious education to the 
church and Sunday school. But now, 
under the guidance of a psychology based 
on scientific study instead of subjective 
theorizing, we are beginning to realize 
that we cannot educate a child piece- 
meal. The purpose of education is the 
development of the whole child—of all 
his powers—to give him a well rounded 
character—to prepare him for complete 
citizenship in his community. Therefore, 
the school has taken over the gymnasium, 
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has made music a major subject in the 
curriculum, has undertaken vocational 
education and is constantly enlarging this 
field, has recognized moral education as 
a primary end of all teaching, and all this 
seemingly with the heartiest approval of 
those who had been most closely identi- 
fied with the institutions which formerly 
specialized in these lines. 

Now we have reached the final issue. 
In every other field of education we are 
probably all agreed. True education in 
its every other phase can proceed only 
with full and absolute cooperation be- 
tween all agencies of education—home, 
schools, playground, social activities. But 
with regard to religious education we 
hesitate to apply the same logic. 

For the sake of brevity I outline in 
rather dogmatic fashion certain principles 
according to which, in my opinion, we 
must readjust our attitudes toward the 
problem. I further believe that it is a 
failure to agree upon some such princi- 
ples which is the real cause of whatever 
friction exists. 

1. Religious instruction is not secta- 
rian instruction. I am not sure but that 
the latter is sometimes so conducted that 
it becomes almost diametrically opposed 
to the former. If instruction in religion 
means the development of attitudes and 
ideals in such a way as to cause them to 
become active motives in conduct, it is a 
very necessary element in education. If 
instruction in sectarianism means the in- 
doctrination of narrow dogma and the 
creation of prejudices against those of 
contrary opinion, it becomes even the an- 
tithesis to education, unless my definition 
of education is entirely wrong. 

2. As organizations church and state 
must be forever separated. But the or- 
ganization of either church or state is 
only a means to an end. The essential 
components of church and state cannot be 
separated because they are largely the 
same people. Therefore, the influence of 
church and state cannot be kept separate. 
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This means that the teachings of church 
and state cannot be separated. 

3. The church has no monopoly on 
religion. There is no single vehicle for 
the development of religious attitudes. 
There is no one fixed form for the ex- 
pression of religious feeling. There is 
no one exclusive pathway toward the for- 
mation of religious ideals. There is no 
one unalterable formula for the uniting 
of the atoms of religious attitudes, feel- 
ing, and ideals into the molecules of char- 
acter. 

4. Either religion is a vital element in 
education or it is not. If it is essential 
to true education no one has a right to 
say that those who are charged with the 
work of education shall be denied its use. 
Nor should that use be hampered in any 
degree which will interfere with its effi- 
ciency as a factor in education. 

5. A democratic state engages in edu- 
cation simply and solely as a means of 
self-preservation.2 Its only protection 
from destruction by forces within itself is 
the development of character in propor- 
tion to the development of knowledges 
and skills. Whatever is the most efficient 
means for the development of character, 
that means will the state be compelled 
finally to adopt into its system of educa- 
tion. 

6. The most valuable results of edu- 
cation are those which are more or less 
incidental—those which are by-products 
of the primary teaching, attitudes and in- 
terests indirectly created while we are 
teaching. Dr. Kilpatrick calls them “con- 
comitant learnings.”* If we are to treat 
religion in our schools as a subject to be 
avoided because there are a great number 
of differing opinions about it, we are 
going to teach coming generations that 
religion is a thing to shun, that it is a 





2. It will be interesting to compare the views of 
Professor Myers, “Why the State Has Become an 
Educator,” Religious Education, March, 1927, and of 
Professor Weigle, “Why the Principle of Public Re- 
sponsibility for Education Has Prevailed in the United 
States.” in the April issue. 


3. Kilpatrick, W. H.: The Wider Study of jee 
Journal of Educational Method, October, 1921 


matter in which controversy is supreme, 
that it contains no great essential guiding 
principles of life but only subjects for 
dispute. 

In conclusion, let me say that this 
presentation should not be considered an 
argument against any type of church 
school, whether week day or Sunday. 
The public school must never come to be 
considered the sole and only agency of 
education. Any proper conception of the 
process magnifies the work, the duty, and 
the responsibility of the home, the church, 
the press, the amusement house, of every 
institution with which the individual 
comes in contact. But no one of them 
should be restricted to a narrow field, and 
the work of all should be articulated so 
that all may cooperate harmoniously 
toward the development of character. I 
plead particularly that religion be made 
the leaven of the whole lump. 

Let us face the issue boldly. It may 
be that, with legal phraseology what it is, 
the week day religious school is the best 
temporary expedient to be found. Per- 
haps it is necessary to quibble about what 
constitutes the use of public funds for 
the teaching of religion, while groups of 
our children are adroitly enticed away 
from the allurements of a semi-heathen 
sectarian atmosphere in order that they 
may slip around the corner surrepti- 
tiously to meet their God. But that cre- 
ates a situation that cannot and must not 
endure. 

If the children of America should ever 
be allowed to “get religion”, then will the 
foes of evil in America go into immediate 
hiding. If there are any of the brethren 
who are interested in entrenched vice or 
injustice, let them pray long and fer- 
vently that religion shall never become an 
integral part of the whole education of 
the whole child, for only by isolating it 
from education and keeping it in little 
sectarian pigeon-holes can religion be 
kept in its present state of impotency and 
hopelessness. 








OUR TWO-HEADED SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


THE PROBLEM DEFINED 


GeorceE A. CoE 


HE difficulties entailed by our par- 
tition of education between state and 
church can be conceived either as a num- 
ber of particular problems or as one mas- 
ter-problem. A partial catalogue of the 
particular problems might run as follows: 
1. Where is the dividing line between 
sectarian and non-sectarian teaching? A 
long series of laws, judicial decisions, 
and administrative regulations hangs 
upon this question, and the end of the 
series is not in sight. 

2. If the church chooses to teach sec- 
ular as well as religious subjects, what 
then becomes its relation to a state that 
makes itself the authoritative source of 
secular education? This question is a live 
one in the United States, China, Japan, 
India, and Turkey. 

3. When the same children attend 
both a church school and a state school, 
what shall be the administrative relations 
between the two schools? How shall the 
pupil’s time be divided? -Who shall de- 
cide? In general, shall the two school 
authorities be coordinate and equal, or 
shall the state school have a superior 
prerogative by virtue of which it permits 
or denies this or that to the church 
school ? 

4. In view of the present rising in- 
clination to require Bible reading in pub- 
lic schools, to teach the Bible in high- 
school classes, and even to teach a set 
of definite religious beliefs that are com- 
monly accepted; in view, also, of the 
widely-held opinion that moral character 
requires a religious basis, the question 
arises whether the state school is to be 
purely secular, and if not, then what sort 
of non-sectarian religion it shall promote. 

Such are our particular problems; but 
all of them are children of one parent- 
problem; and the seat of this parent- 
problem is neither the schoolhouse nor 
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the parish church; it is not the court- 
room nor the hall of legislation, nor the 
constitution of the state, nor yet the 
ecclesiastical council, but the soul of mod- 
ern man. Under the conditions of our 
world, we are not and cannot be quite 
what our fathers were. The meanings of 
life are shifting, and therefore, the mean- 
ings of the state, of religion, of education. 
Consequently, we have something far 
harder to do than merely to adjust a few 
contacts between two institutions each of 
which has a definite and fixed character. 
Our problem is nothing less than that of 
determining what the church and the 
state, each of them, shall signify for our 
new corporate life. 

The manner in which changing out- 
looks create new difficulties of adjust- 
ment is well illustrated in the movement 
for anti-evolution laws and for the elimi- 
nation of information about evolution 
from text-books used in state schools. 
The clash here is not primarily between 
two institutions; nor between contradic- 
tory views concerning the origin of man; 
but rather between two conceptions of 
the guidance of life and hence of educa- 
tion. The alternatives in the school are 
not dogmatic teaching of special creation 
on the one hand and dogmatic teaching 
of evolution on the other. One cannot 
dogmatically teach evolution as biology 
thinks it, for biology is not dogma, it is 
a science, and science constantly adds to 
its observations and revises its generali- 
zations. The question for schools, there- 
fore, is not, “Shall we cause pupils to 
believe this or that?” but, “Shall we de- 
velop in them the habit of observation, 
analysis, the open mind, and readiness to 
re-think their thoughts ?” 

To the extent that any church would 
prevent children from acquiring the 
scientific spirit and method, there is here 
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an irrepressible conflict ; the answer must 
be either yes or no; there is no middle 
ground. At any such point the problem 
of our two-headed system of education 
is simply this: To help all parties to see 
clearly what the alternatives are, to 
choose between them in calmness, and 
then, “with malice toward none, and 
charity for all’, to accept the conse- 
quences. 

But evolution controversy does not 
contain our main difficulty. Education 
is still more seriously involved in the 
changed sense of life’s values that ex- 
mresses itself in the modern nationalist 
state. 

Nationalism, as we experience it, is a 
new sort of corporate life. It binds to- 
gether a great population not so much by 
racial sympathy, religious fellowship, or 
geographical enclosures as by notions, 
largely idealistic, of a common excellence, 
a common interest, a common destiny, a 
common glory. It arrogates to itself sov- 
ereignty in an absolute sense; that is, as 
all its authority is inherent in itself, not 
derived, so the nation is answerable for 
its acts neither to men nor to God. Its 
relations to other nations are determined 
by its own good pleasure only. This na- 
tional selfhood is sensitive in the ex- 
treme; its dignity is easily disturbed, as 
by disrespect for a flag; and an injury 
to the person or the property of one of 
its citizens in foreign lands is taken as 
an affront to the entire nation. 

This nationalist state is secular. It 
may speak respectful words concerning 
religion, but it specializes in something 
else. The interests that move it are for 
the most part economic, at least in their 
origin. Industry, commerce, and finance 
are its fundamental concerns, and there- 
fore, its sovereignty tends, as occasion 
offers, to express itself as economic im- 
perialism backed by armies and navies. 

This kind of corporate self-regard is 
not an artificial or foreign thing that has 
been imposed upon us; no, it springs 
from our inner life, and it returns to 
influence our inner life. It is the organf- 
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zation and the instrument of feelings, de- 
sires, habits, outlooks, that proceed in 
major degree from our conquest of na- 
ture through science, invention, and 
power machinery. Nationalism has a 
part, that is to say, in the making of our 
personalities as well as our political mech- 
anism. And here it encounters religion; 
for religion is concerned with the values, 
meanings, purposes, and ultimate organi- 
zation of men. 

Here lies the main problem of our 
two-headed system of education. We are 
attempting two independent approaches 
to the values of life, and each of these 
approaches takes a hand in the educa- 
tion of the young. The situation that 
confronts us is this: Modern nationalism 
increasingly permeates the public schools, 
and its trend does not coincide with re- 
ligion. The bluntness of these words is 
not only justified by the facts; it is 
needed, because even our religious forces 
have not realized that our problem is one 
of spiritual dynamics far more than of 
administrative mechanisms. 

Let us take an airplane view of what 
is happening. That public schools are in- 
creasingly used as an instrument for 
molding our citizens to fit state policies 
will scarcely be questioned. The develop- 
ment of state school systems is, in fact, 
an intimate phase of modern political 
self-consciousness. Cubberley has shown 
in detail how our schools, from the begin- 
ning reflecting the changing conditions of 
American society, are now becoming an 
expression of consolidated national self- 
hood.* 

During and after the World War there 
was official and unofficial anxiety 
throughout the country concerning the 
qualities of our citizens—their physical 
stamina, their intelligence, their literacy, 
their understanding of the meanings of 
citizenship, and the depth of their loy- 
alty ; and the public school was assumed, 
as a matter of course, to have the duty 
of producing a whole populace of a pre- 





1. Cubberley, 
United States. 


E. P., Public Education in the 
New York, 1919. 
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scribed sort. We used to say that the 
kind of government that we get at our 
capitals depends upon the kind of people 
we are, but now we reverse the point of 
view: The kind of people we are to be 
depends upon the views of the adminis- 
tration. 

The War did not create, but only bring 
to the surface, an idea that had been ger- 
minating. Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, writ- 
ing on “Citizenship and Education” in 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, de- 
clares in so many words that “the citizen 
exists for the state’, and he enlarges upon 
the thought as follows: “Only when the 
mass of the citizens stand ready to place 
their obligations toward the state before 
all other obligations—those to self, to 
family, to friends—do we find the best 
state.” 

Another sign of this drift of sentiment 
appears in the following words, which 
are quoted from an official college bulle- 
tin: “Wherever final power or sov- 
ereignty rests, there loyalty is demanded. 
When the church was supreme it required 
ultimate loyalty or dealt death or excom- 
munication. Now that the state is su- 
preme, not to give it ultimate loyalty is 
treason. Many relationships rightly 
claim a share in each man’s loyalty. For 
the state to recognize them is wise and 
just; to deny them is tyrannical. The 
state, as the proper arbiter of loyalties, 
must be tolerant.” 

These views are not inert abstractions. 
They go into the schools as a control 
of teaching. An educational sociologist, 
Snedden, unequivocally maintains that 
the schools should teach as valid what- 
ever the state, duly registering the demo- 
cratic will, adopts as a social policy. This 
means that education, even in the high- 
school grades, may not initiate such re- 
flection upon history or upon ethical 
ideals as might correct our corporate 
blunders. Though Snedden’s position is 
contested, there can be no doubt that he 
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has described one trend of actual teach- 
ing.” 

The fault of the older history-teaching 
-—that it over-stressed wars—is added to 
in these days by extreme sensitiveness 
to all criticism, even the fairest criticism, 
of our career as a nation, or of our na- 
tional heroes. We are given to under- 
stand that the purpose of history-teaching 
is not to enable the pupil to form just 
judgments upon public policies, past, 
present, or future, but to attach him to 
his country by a kind of loyalty that pre- 
cludes asking too many questions. To the 
same end we have salutes to the flag, flag 
etiquette, national-song etiquette, certain 
methods of observing national festivals 
and anniversaries, overdrawn reverence 
towards persons who hold office, the 
mythologizing of our past or, what is not 
less significant, the practice of selected 
silences. 

All of this is directed, whether of set 
purpose or not, toward the welding of 
our whole people into one solid bloc in 
support of—well, in support of what? 

Sinister motives, of course, are not to 
be suspected ; but a sinister drift is there. 
This drift does not fix the heart of the 
pupil upon policies that would give moral 
greatness to a country regardless of its 
extent, wealth, and power; a more gen- 
eral, wholesale worship of “my country” 
is produced, and this means, in practice. 
that the pupil-citizen is being made into 
an instrument, rather than a judge, of 
any policy that has the unction of nation- 
alistic sentiment. 

In this matter the schools are follow- 
ing the spirit of the times rather than a 
thought-out design. But the recent in- 
cursions of our War Department into 
public education—and private and en- 
dowed institutions, too—are an open ex- 
pression of a fully conscious nationalism. 
The many thousand high-school boys who 
are receiving military drill under the com- 
mand of officers of the United States 
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Army may not thereby become prepared 
for combat service, but their minds are 
being impregnated with an idea, and this 
is the main concern. It is the main con- 
cern, likewise, of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, which are schools of 
citizenship conducted directly by the 
United States, not by the states. College 
classes in military science, too, are taught 
from a point of view so dogmatically 
nationalistic that dissenters from it are 
condemned as lacking in either sense or 
patriotism. 

Let not the purport of these remarks 
concerning the War Department as edu- 
cator be misunderstood. The facts are 
mentioned, not because of their bearing 
upon war and peace, but because they add 
to the evidence of an advancing control 
of education by a certain type of thought. 
There is growing among us, in short, a 
nationalist orthodoxy that looks upon the 
schools as its natural and proper instru- 
ment for controlling the populace. One 
of our historians, Carlton J. Hayes, de- 
clares that nationalism already has be- 
come with us a religion, with rigid dog- 
mas, an object of supreme devotion, 
ritualistic worship (the salute to the 
flag, etc.), a calendar of saints, holy days, 
a catechetical system, and suppression of 
heresy !* 

Call this, if you like, picturesque exag- 
geration ; in any case, it points to a spir- 
itually momentous fact. For modern na- 
tionalism assigns to human existence, 
both individual and collective, a meaning 
that cannot be reconciled with our ethical 
ideals or with the faith of advanced reli- 
gions. The God ofall the earth, the 
Father of all Mankind, is not national- 
istic! By no twisting nor wriggling can 
we square any deeply religious education 
or any radically ethical education with 
the assumptions that we here encounter. 
The ethical spirit is the spirit of univer- 
sal reason, universal good, without favor- 
itism. Religious education has its charter 
and constitution in the ancient saying, 


3. Essays on Nationalism. New York, 1926. 
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“We must obey God rather than men.” 
It goes over the head of majorities, legis- 
lators, magistrates, the spirit of the times, 
asking, “What doth the Lord thy God 


require of thee?” Physically the state 
includes me, but spiritually I include the 
state. Its constitution and its laws bind 
me as far as penalties can bind, but my 
ethical freedom invites me to consider the 
value of all constitutions, laws, and penal- 
ties. State policy asks me to be a man 
of a certain sort; but before I obey I ask 
whether the great leader of my faith was 
this kind of man. 

There are those who fancy that the 
church and the state can be adjusted to 
each other by reserving to the church a 
restricted area for its thought, its judg- 
ments, and its advice—that freedom 
within a fence is all that it can ask. Not 
so; the function of the church is to judge 
all the values and dis-values of life and 
to influence all the men it can by inducing 
them similarly to judge. 

Religious education has been, upon the 
whole, especially within Protestantism, 
heedless of the growth of nationalism and 
of the educational problem that it in- 
volves. The eyes of the young have been 
directed partly to one or another ancient 
deposit of a faith, partly to an inherited 
worship, partly to conventional virtues. 
Even in liberal circles, as Case shows,* 
the church school rarely introduces its 
pupils to the ethical actualities of modern 
society. By the implications of silence 
on the part of Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Judaism, the spiritual life is made to 
appear capable of fulfilling itself within 
the framework of our present secular, in- 
dustrial nationalism. 

The question at the basis of the whole 
matter is, Shall the supreme political 
authority be accepted as ipso facto the 
supreme educational authority also? In 
religious terms this means, How is po- 
litical sovereignty related to the sover- 
eignty of God? In secular terms it 
means, How is the modern nationalistic 





4. Case, A. T., Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Education. New York, 1924. 
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view of state sovereignty related to any 
inclusive ethical view of human exist- 
ence? The simple, bald fact is that the 
churches are supposed to have, or to 
reach after, an inclusive ethical view of 
life, whereas the state does nothing of 
the sort. The state is geographically in- 
clusive, but ethically restricted and con- 
fined. 

Two recent decisions bear upon this 
point. In the Oregon case the United 
States Supreme Court, and in the White 
Plains case the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, declare that the 
political state does not have exclusive 
educational jurisdiction over the child, 
but that parents have authority co-ordi- 
nate with that of the state. In other 
words, the political power, though it 
recognizes no limits to its force, does 
recognize a limit to its ethical capacity. 
These decisions are so fundamental that 
they may well become historic landmarks 
in both politics and education. Ideally, 
education is one, not many, just as the 
personality of the pupil is one, but the 
oneness of education does not inhere ir. 
the state-school system. This system is a 
fragment of a whole that we have yet to 
seek, 

Our immediate practical necessity, con- 
sequently, is twofold: Furst, re-defini- 
tion of the respective areas. We need to 
know, on the one hand, what is the lim- 
ited positive contribution towards ethical 
wholeness that the state schools endeavor 
to make; and, on the other hand, spe- 
cifically what is the quality of the whole- 
ness, corporate as well as individual, that 
the churches would promote through 
their schools. We have not as yet 
achieved clarity upon either of these 
points. At the present moment the pro- 
gressive Protestant church school and the 
state school are working for pretty much 
the same set of generalized and therefore 
vague virtues; Catholic and Jewish 
schools, and conservative Protestant 


schools, are engaged in perpetuating 


either ancient dogmas, or ancient cere- 
monies, or an ecclesiastical institution, or 
a special and limited solidarity; where- 
fore some persons guess that the great 
function of religious education is, 
through worship and dogma, to under- 
gird the qualities of character that the 
secular state is interested in promoting, 
whereas other persons infer that religious 
education, being essentially a matter of 
sectarian worship and dogma, scarcely 
belongs within the educational fold. Our 
first need, then, is to face present ethical 
and religious and political actualities. 
Our second necessity is a spirit of hu- 
mility. One reason why our minds so 
often fail to meet when the relations be- 
tween public school and church school 
are in question, is that public school men 
so commonly think of themselves as offi- 
cial representatives of education, whereas 
they are official representatives of special 
functions within education. On the other 
hand, there is the smugness of those who 
think of themselves as having a religion 
which they dispense to others! As long 
as such attitudes prevail, of course, it will 
be difficult to get together. What is more, 
our capacity as teachers of the young will 
be self-imprisoned. Church and state 
alike will do their best teaching and they 
will become most cooperative with each 
other when they take the attitude of 
learners rather than that of masters. 
There is a special reason why profound 
modesty should characterize all church 
schools. To teach religion! What does 
this mean for these schools if not that 
they would solicit us away from our frag- 
mentariness, our pettiness, our partisan- 
ships, our strife, toward some hearthstone 
of the spirit in the house of a common 
Father? Can our churches and our reli- 
gions do this, divided as they are from 
one another? Abandon self-complacency 
all ye who enter here! The churches can 
teach religion on one condition: That 
they themselves become seekers after the 
God whom as yet they only dimly know. 
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WHAT THE STATE IS DOING FOR CHARACTER 
EDUCATION AND WHAT IT IS NOT DOING 


Henry Nosle SHERWOoD* 


ESTERDAY the school was for the 

few; today it is for all. Yesterday 
attendance was voluntary; today it is 
compulsory. Yesterday the school was 
organized, administered, and financed by 
the church ; today it is organized, admin- 
istered, and financed by the state. Yester- 
day the curriculum was composed of the 
traditional three R’s; today the subjects 
of instruction are too numerous to recite. 
Yesterday society asked the school to 
teach the child a few fundamental proc- 
esses ; today, in addition to this demand, 
it asks for vocational guidance, instruc- 
tion in worthy home membership, in the 
use of leisure time, in citizenship, in 
health, and in ethical character. 

Practically all these changes in educa- 
tional emphasis have come within the life 
of the Republic. The latter half of the 
period has seen a real transformation in 
the organization and administration of 
our school system. During this period the 
school has had assigned to it the heaviest 
task in the history of education. It has 
accepted the assignment but has refused 
to assume full responsibility for obtaining 
the desired ends. 

On the one item of ethical character, 
which is the subject of this paper, the 
attitude of the school is well expressed 
by the Committee on Character Educa- 
tion appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association. “The natural respon- 
sibility of parenthood and the intimate 
personal relations of the home,” says the 
committee, “at once suggest that this in- 
stitution should be the primary factor in 
character development.” Moreover, it is 
one of the functions of the church. In 
addition to the home and the church, the 
committee holds that the state, vocations, 
and general social life of the community 
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must be utilized for moral education. 
The problem of character education is 
one for society as a whole. All its con- 
structive forces must be brought to bear 
upon it. 

The current practices of our schools in 
the development of character have re- 
cently been pointed out by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. This organiza- 
tion of education in a co-operative effort 
to revise the curriculum brought together 
through the questionnaire method, re- 
ports from two hundred and twenty-nine 
cities. These reports, together with 
courses of study and other material con- 
tributed by various schools, furnished the 
basis for the following findings: 


1. Throughout the country there is evidence 
that the schools are, according to their best 
light, promoting character development in chil- 
dren. In many cases, the efforts are seemingly 
feverish, anxious, and even frantic in char- 
acter. 

2. It is impossible to discover any body of 
settled convictions as to the experiences and 
subject matter which should be productive in 
large ways of character results. 

3. There is little evidence of carefully 
thought out, well-tested techniques of pro- 
cedure which may be employed in securing 
character results. In a subject such as arith- 
metic, it is rather definitely known at this time 
what should be taught and by what procedures 
satisfactory results may be secured. Similar 
statements may be made of spelling and other 
subjects. There is no such situation in the 
matter of the materials or procedures in the 
field of character education. 

4. Twenty percent of the two hundred twen- 
ty-nine school systems reporting use special 
character materials, such as the various codes 
and plans, special character education courses 
of study, or rating devices; twenty percent re- 
port definite organization for character educa- 
tion in the form of programmed periods; 
while sixty- six percent report some use of the 
opening exercise period for character education 
purposes. 

The majority of endeavors seem to be di- 
rected toward the utilization of regular cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities in such 
ways as to develop desirable habits and ideals. 

5. The best results in character education 
are being secured in the classrooms through the 
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relationships existing between children, and 
children and teacher, and through the pro- 
cedures employed in the educative process. 

In a paper of this length it would not 
be fitting to give a detailed account of the 
character education plans followed in any 
one school system. The summary of cur- 
rent practices made by the committee of 
the Department of Superintendence is 
convincing evidence that a conscientious 
effort is being made to give the youth of 
our land training in ethical character. 

While the Department of Superinten- 
dence approached the problem of char- 
acter education from the standpoint of 
curriculum revision, another group of 
educators have considered it in a more 
comprehensive manner. This is the Com- 


/ mittee on Character Education of the Na- 


tional Education Association, of which 
Dean Milton Bennion of the University 
of Utah is chairman. On this committee, 
thirty-three in number, were college pro- 
fessors, city superintendents, secondary 
and elementary school principals and 
teachers, and public spirited citizens. 
Eight topics were studied: the processes 
of character education; classroom proce- 
dure; curriculum materials; school com- 
munity; character scales and measure- 
ments; teacher training; delinquency, its 
forms, causes and prevention; character 
education plans and references for study. 
No member of the committee was able 
to give all his time and energy to the 
work; it was carried as an extra load. 
The investigation lasted six years and the 
results are contained in an eighty-nine 
page pamphlet published in 1926 by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

These two contemporary studies made 
possible through the collaboration of 
busy, practical school men show the will- 
ingness with which those responsible for 
public school organization and practice 
are ready to face the paramount question 
of our day and the method of their attack. 

Dean Bennion’s committee testified 
that: 


“Strictly scientific knowledge in the field of 
character development is almost nil; by which 
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we mean that extremely little has been accom- 
plished in tracing casual connections link by 
link without gaps from elements under our 
control to objectives desired. . . . For this rea- 
son we recommend as a definite portion of the 
investigation of moral education an inductive 
study of conduct as it takes place in the actuai 
life of home and school and other social rela- 
tions.” 


The validity of this suggestion is at- 
tested by the establishment three years 
ago of a research station in character 
education and religious education at the 
State University of Iowa under the direc- 
tion of Professor Edwin D. Starbuck. 
As chairman of a committee of Iowans, 
Dr. Starbuck had previously directed a 
study to find the best methods of char- 
acter education for the public schools. 
The plan proposed, known as the Iowa 
Plan, won the decision in an interstate 
contest on this question. We may, there- 
fore, justly hope to obtain constructive 
reports from this research station and to 
see at least the beginnings of an attack 
that will lift the actual practice of moral 
education out of the empirical stage. In 
fact, already in addition to observation 
of children and experimentation with 
different methods and materials in the 
schools, 


“Research is in progress along four lines: (1) 
the discovery of the elements, mental and so- 
cial, which are involved in ‘character’ or ‘per- 
sonality ;’ (2) the use of comprehension and 
other tests to determine the adaptability of 
various materials to the maturity of pupils, 
and otherwise laying a foundation for the cur- 
riculum; (3) controlled observation and testing 
to determine, in terms of conduct, the relative 
value of various methods of moral appeal; and 
(4) the preparation of bibliographies of best 
character materials in order to enrich the pro- 
gram of the public school and of the church 
school.” 


In addition to this research activity in 
a state school, work of a similar nature is 
going on in the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of Professor W. W. 
Charters of the School of Education. 
Moreover, the Character Education In- 
quiry is an experimental project carried 
on by the Division of Psychology of the 
Institute of Educational Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
It is made possible by a grant from the 
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Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. The investigators are Dr. Mark 
A. May and Dr. Hugh Hartshorne. 

It is hoped that the results of these 
scientific inquiries will be of service in re- 
building curricula and school procedure 
both in public schools and in higher edu- 
cational institutions. In the past the 
major emphasis has been on information. 
We were concerned primarily with the 
problem of the acquisition of factual 
knowledge by youth. Improvements in 
the technique of the teaching process, 
such as theories of motivation, the prob- 
lem and project method, and others, have 
been concerned with the mastery of cer- 
tain skills and helping children learn text 
book facts. No one would minimize the 
importance of acquiring information but 
all, we hope, would acquiesce in the state- 
ment that the most important task of the 
school is the development of ideals. Our 
attention, however, has been directed 
away from this emphasis, first by our 
effort to teach subject-matter and, second 
by our deep-seated prejudice against for- 
mal instruction in the field of morality. 
But “Honesty is more valuable than 
arithmetic, and industry is of greater im- 
portance than geography. Useful as in- 
formation undoubtedly is, it is only a 
means toward an end, and this end,” as 
Dr. Charters says, “is the proper develop- 
ment of the fundamental ideals.” A 
sound educational emphasis will be a 
great step forward in producing citizens 
that are not only intelligent but also 
righteous. 

A program of this kind will challenge 
leaders and research workers in educa- 
tion to develop a technique for character 
building as sound and as productive of 
results as that now in use for the mas- 
tery of information. When it is found it 
will necessarily call for a reorganization 
of our teacher training curriculum. 
Teachers must be equipped for character 
education with as much care and perfec- 
tion as for factual instruction. 

With a full knowledge that methods 


for realizing objectives in character edu- 
cation were imperfectly developed and in 
part experimental, a suggested course of 
study for training teachers has been de- 
veloped by a committee of the National 
Council of Education. It is reported by 
Dean Milton Bennion in School and So- 
ciety for June 30, 1923. Any educational 
undertaking, no matter how wise its pro- 
gram, will fail if incompetent teachers or 
those not prepared for the specific task 
in hand undertake to carry it out. The 
effort to develop plans for teacher train- 
ing in character education is both timely 
and commendable. Here lies the para- 
mount challenge to those responsible for 
teacher training. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the schools of Pittsburg, 
through the Henry Clay Frick Educa- 
tional Commission, made an experiment 
to test the soundness of the following 
hypothesis: “Youth, of the high school 
age, is more susceptible to the influence 
of ideals than are persons at any other 
period of their lives. The higher the ideals 
the more strongly they grip boys and 
girls in their "teens, and the more tena- 
ciously are they held.” A group of artists 
was introduced to the high school boys and 
girls to speak on the general subject, 
“Beauty and the Fine Arts.” Each artist 
spoke to 10,000 pupils twice each day for 
five school days. The pupils gave their 
reactions in writing. The commission, 
after carrying on the inquiry in a purely 
scientific spirit, openmindedly, with no 
fixed idea in view, reported, “We may 
conclude that the results of properly pre- 
senting ideals of Beauty, Goodness, and 
Truth to youth may be predicted with 
confidence and certainty, if the experi- 
ment is properly conditioned.” 

The artists who taught the Pittsburg 
boys and girls were Lorado Taft, Henry 
Turner Bailey, S. H. Clark, Edward 
Howard Griggs, and Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
Baker, a group of mature persons with 
commanding personalities, and experts of 
general acceptance. They form a marked 
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contrast to the bulk of public school 
teachers. Our teachers are young: Over 
100,000 are too young to be entrusted 
with the ballot. They are, however, en- 
trusted with two or three million Ameri- 
can children: One-half of the teachers in 
the United States are under twenty-six. 
Our teachers have not had thorough 
training: one-sixth of them have not had 
a high school education ; over one-half of 
them have had less than one year of pro- 
fessional training. The former teach three 
million children; the latter teach twelve 
million. Our teachers are not of long 
teaching experience; one hundred thou- 
sand have taught one year; another hun- 
dred thousand have taught two years; 
only half of our teachers have taught six 
years. So long as America fails to make 
of teaching a real profession, we shall 
have a real obstacle to character educa- 
tion. 

How essentially important it is that 
teachers be men and women of outstand- 
ing personality is the fact that the pri- 
mary factor in the making of personality 
is the influence of other personalities. 
Character is caught. The influence of the 
Bible on character is primarily due to the 
personalities of those who have tenderly 
taught it. Just as concrete godliness re- 
veals God, so concrete goodness reveals 
the ideal life. Just as the “life of God 
then and there shiningly present in living 
men and women” has nurtured the spir- 
itual life through the ages, so the sacred 
personalities of real teachers will quicken 
spiritual life in the school room. Two 
hundred twenty-nine school systems re- 
plying to the questionnaire from the De- 
partment of Superintendence mentioned 
the influence of the teacher through 
proper example, character, and attitude 
more frequently than any other single 
item as the chief determinant in develop- 
ing good character in pupils. 

There is good reason to believe that 
school, in an effort not to train the intel- 
lect at the expense of the moral nature, 
is freeing itself from ignorance of essen- 


tial processes in character formation and 
from the grip of curriculum traditions ; 
that it is alive to the needs of improved 
teacher-training programs and of teach- 
ers who reveal character in their personal 
conduct and relations. There is also good 
reason to believe that our school is find- 
ing character values in pupil activities and 
in proper school administration and 
supervision. 

Character grows out of meeting life 
situations. In the daily life of the school 
pupils face actual problems. These fur- 
nish opportunity for training in conduct. 
These are both curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activities in which pupils are a 
part and, therefore, in which they have 
personal problems, the solution of which 
are effective in developing moral intelli- 
gence. The performance of concrete acts 
of right conduct as the problems of the 
school life are met in the experience, pro- 
vide each child opportunities for moral 
growth. As. Dr. Coe says, 

“A school is ideally a social laboratory in 
which character grows primarily by working 
out immediate problems of human relation- 
ships, and secondarily by extending the prin- 
ciples and interests here developed to the larger 
society that encompasses the school. When 
pupils engage in this sort of laboratory work, 
the teacher, as their helper, gains an influence 


that he could not have through mere telling 
and compelling.” 


Pupil activities, therefore, in the life 
of the school as a whole, constitute an im- 
portant emphasis in building character 
through worthy school procedure. The 
Department of Superintendence recog- 
nizes this principle in character as is evi- 
dent by a statement in the Fourth Year- 
book. 


“Very high value in character training should 
undoubtedly be assigned to the opportunities 
provided students to participate in the activi- 
ties of the school which they attend, and in 
thinking about and taking responsibility for the 
improvement of the school as a place of living 
and working.” 

A tardy recognition of this truth— 
tardy for a democracy—is seen in the 
introduction of participation of teachers 
in the administration and supervision of 


schools. Mechanization of personal re- 
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lations, whether in classroom procedure, 
extra-curricular activities, or in problems 
of administration, means the absence of 
conditions that ripen individual initiative 
and develop wholesale cooperation. It is 
contrary to the spirit of creative educa- 
tion. In decisions involving methods, 
curriculum, and general policies, the par- 
ticipation of teachers creates an atmos- 
phere favorable to moral growth. Just 
as it is a part of a teacher’s problem to 
awaken in pupils free activities through 
which they shall grow, so it is also the 
administrator’s problem to awaken in 
teachers conditions favorable to their 
ethical development. Administrative con- 
ditions unfavorable to the moral growth 
of teachers must also be unfavorable to 
that of pupils. A democratic school and 
a democratic administration of it are 


necessary to give the best conditions for 


the development of positive, effective, 
balanced moral personality; that is, it 
must be a moral school and have within 
its organization and methods the moral 
attributes which we seek for our pupils. 
With the proper functioning of all the 
factors in organized educational life, the 
school alone can only do a part of the 
work in character education. Plato long 
ago rightly held that each adult citizen 
should have a large measure of respons- 
ibility for the proper care and education 
of children. A citizen can not meet this 
obligation merely by supporting state 
schools by taxation and enacting compul- 
sory attendance laws. He owes to chil- 
dren of today a fit example in personal 
habits and in the vigorous exercise of ci- 
vic duty in order that the community life 
may be ideal for them. No other one 
item could add more to success in the 
achievement of character for it would 
make character, not some personal excel- 
lence, not something that goes along with 
us as we pursue our major purposes, but 
the primary creative principle in them. 


Our lives teach more emphatically than 
our lips. 

The school necessarily must cooperate 
with the home and church, two organized 
educational agencies for moral training. 
Parent-teacher associations offer a con- 
venient medium for establishing a work- 
ing arrangement. The Sunday school, 
the week day religious school, and schools 
of religion in many ways have contacts 
with the public school. It is not in the 
province of this paper to discuss this 
phase of character education. 

In concluding, I wish to quote with 
approval from a preliminary report of 
the Committee on Character Education 
of the N. E. A. which is embodied in the 
supplement to the Utah State Course of 
Study. 


Many centuries of human experience have 
led to a consensus of opinion among enlight- 
ened peoples that the goal of human develop- 
ment is to be realized through love of God and 
love of fellow men. Love of God is attested 
through love of fellow men, and love of fellow 
men is attested through service. As conceived 
by all enlightened peoples, love of God and fel- 
low men includes belief in moral standards, in 
the intrinsic value of the moral life and of 
personality, compared with which all other 
values are but relative. 

Acceptance of this standard does not involve 
the public schools in religious sectarianism. 
There should be no reference to differences in 
creeds nor to absence of creed. Whatever con- 
ception patrons of the public schools may have 
of God, they generally agree that there is in 
the universe a “power that makes for 
righteousness” or, at least, they agree to a 
moral ideal and regard this ideal as a real 
power that guarantees the values of the moral 
life. One of the most essential elements in 
the development of personality is its response 
to ideals such as truth, goodness, and beauty; 
sometimes designated as God, or the Divine. 
This recognition of God is evidenced in our 
national life, in the great historical documents 
of Washington and Lincoln, in the inscription 
on the American coin, and in the services of 
chaplains in congress and in State legislatures. 
Should not such recognition of God be also 
characteristic of the public schools? Faith in 
and reverence for a “power that makes for 
righteousness” is a moral force that should not 
be ignored in any phase of character education 
in school or elsewhere. 








WHAT THE CHURCH IS DOING FOR CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION, AND WHAT IT 
IS NOT DOING 


LuTHER A. WEIGLE* 


HARACTER is the ultimate objec- 

tive of both education and religion. 
Both school and church, when they 
rightly understand their functions, aim 
to reveal the possibilities of life more 
abundant, and to develop within each in- 
dividual the powers, resources, and atti- 
tudes which enable him to share in man- 
kind’s progress toward realization of 
these possibilities. Beneath all changes 
of outlook and emphasis, the world’s 
great teachers, from Plato and Aristotle 
to Herbart and John Dewey, have agreed 
that the true end of education is charac- 
ter. Beneath all differences of creed, rit- 
ual, and polity, churches and synagogues 
declare their aim to be the saving of men 
from wrong and the upbuilding of their 
minds to the measure of the stature which 
is rightfully theirs as sons of God. 

But character is difficult to define and 
hard to shape. It is a common human 
frailty, moreover, to mistake means for 
ends. Both school and church have 
manifested this weakness. They have 
been prone to rest content with less than 
the development of character. They have 
too often taken as final ends those proxi- 
mate aims which are properly but means 
to the realization of their ultimate char- 
acter objective. 

The school manifests this tendency in 
various ways: (1) The readiness of 
teachers and administrators to treat the 
gaining of particular ideas and habits, 
the acquiring of areas of knowledge and 
ranges of skill, as ends in themselves. 
(2) The disposition to rationalize their 
neglect of moral education by proclaim- 
ing the principle that the right way to 
educate for character is to deal with con- 
crete moral problems as they arise in 
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school—a principle which condemns the 
school to a policy that is merely oppor- 
tunist, disciplinary, and remedial. (3) 
The disposition to ignore the religious 
sanctions of right living and the religious 
motivation of good character, and to as- 
sume that such ignoring of the central 
concepts of religious faith is necessary 
because of the principle of religious free- 
dom. 

Churches manifest this same frailty in 
various ways: (1) The disposition to 
assume that the intellectual mastery of a 
catechism, or the memorizing of passages 
of Scripture, or acquaintance with the 
facts of biblical history, constitutes mora] 
and religious education and ensures the 
development of character. (2) The ten- 
dency to regard church attendance, 
church membership, and participation in 
the activities of organized religion, as 
ends in themselves. (3) A relative ne- 
glect of educational methods and princi- 
ples, and a too great reliance upon meas- 
ures which are merely reclamatory, reme- 
dial, and revivalistic. 

Churches have themselves established 
schools of every grade. In colonial days 
the churches generally, save in New Eng- 
land, maintained elementary schools for 
the children of those who could not afford 
to pay. In the early nineteenth century 
the churches took the lead in establishing 
academies and colleges. Academies have 
been largely replaced by public high 
schools; but five sixths of the colleges 
and universities of the United States 
were founded and nurtured by churches, 
and three fourths of them still bear direct 
relation to the churches. 

The spread of the principle of public 
education, and the ultimate victory of 
this principle in the hard fought battle 
for free public schools, was largely due, 
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as Cubberley has shown, to the mission- 
ary zeal and devoted labors of men, many 
of whom were ministers, of Calvinistic 
heritage, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and Reformed; and they were rein- 
forced, in this field, by Protestant Epis- 
copal, Baptist, and Methodist. 

As the public school system became 
established throughout the country, most 
churches surrendered the idea of main- 
taining church controlled elementary and 
secondary schools. The outstanding ex- 
ceptions to this rule are certain German 
speaking branches of the Lutheran 
Church, and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Ihe latter, particularly, dissents in prin- 
ciple from the established policy of public 
education. Education as a whole is a 
unitary process, it holds, which must in- 
clude religion. But the State is not com- 
petent to teach religion. The State may, 
therefore, levy and collect taxes for the 
support of schools, may set standards 
which it requires schools to maintain in 
certain subjects, and may even conduct 
schools for those who are without the 
Catholic faith, if they so desire; but it 
is the function of the Church to carry on, 
through the schools of the Church, the 
education of childhood and youth. 

Catholic and Protestant alike desire the 
moral and religious education of their 
children. They differ in that the Catholic 
holds that the whole of education, to be 
religiously motivated and morally effec- 
tive, must be in the hands of the Church; 
whereas the Protestant believes that the 
Church can so cooperate with the public 
school as to make religion effective in 
education, even though the whole process 
be not under church control. The Cath- 
olic has fairly well established the proof 
of at least part of his theory; it does suc- 
ceed in training good Catholics. It re- 


mains for the Protestant to prove that his 
theory will work. If Protestant Churches 
will try it and succeed, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that the Catholic 
Church may modify its policy of reliance 
upon parochial education, and move in 
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the direction of a larger dependence upon 
public schools, with correlated religious 
education in church schools maintained 
for the specific purpose of teaching re- 
ligion. 

The Churches made two great mistakes 
in the nineteenth century, which have 
narrowed and weakened America’s pro- 
vision for the moral and religious educa- 
tion of her children. One of these mis- 
takes was to strip the public schools of 
religious elements; the other was the 
adoption of the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson plan. 

I was amazed to read on the last page 
of the “Announcement” of this conven- 
tion this statement concerning education 
in the public schools: “Religious motiva- 
tion may not be used; the name of God 
may not be used.” The error of this 
statement lies in its seeming to assert as 
a necessary principle what is, unfortu- 
nately, in too many sections of this coun- 
try, the fact. Public schools of America 
do not afford to religion a place commen- 
surate with its importance as a factor in 
our heritage, and as a principle under- 
girding and sustaining our moral well- 
being. With the exception of the reading 
of a few verses from the Bible and the 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer in some 
states and communities, the teaching of 
religion has disappeared from _ these 
schools, and they afford to children no 
conscious recognition of the part that re- 
ligion has played and is playing in the 
life of humanity. 

Public schools are not themselves to 
blame for this situation. It was forced 
upon them by the quarrels and protests 
of the churches, or by folk who spoke in 
their behalf. Whenever a group, or even 
an individual, has chosen to object, on 
what are averred to be conscientious 
grounds, to some religious element in the 
program or curriculum of the public 
schools, that element has forthwith been 
eliminated. The movement has been al- 
most wholly negative; there has been no 
positive reconsideration of its total trend 
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and inevitable result. It was not infidels 
or atheists that stripped these schools of 
religion. It was people who spoke in the 
name of religion. The fact is that adher- 
ents of all faiths in America have been 
far more concerned to see to it that the 
public schools should not contain any ele- 
ment to which they could object, than 
they have been to conserve in these 
schools the great fundamental principles 
of morals and religion upon which they 
all agree. Protestant, Catholic and Jew 
have shared in this movement. All must 
shoulder responsibility for the situation 
into which we have drifted. This is the 
first of the great mistakes of the 
Churches in the nineteenth century. 

The second mistake is that of Protes- 
tant Churches only. With few exceptions, 
Protestant Churches in the nineteenth 
century fell into bad habits with respect 
to moral and religious education—habits 
which for the most part center about the 
adoption of the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson system. © 

In this period catechetical instruction 
declined in all the evangelical churches. 
That doubtless was well, for the catechet- 
ical method is not the wisest and most 
effective pedagogy. But with the method 
disappeared almost all direct teaching of 
Christian doctrines. That was not well. 
Churches came to depend generally, ex- 
cept in the more liturgical communions, 
upon successive waves of spiritual revival 
for the conversion and enlistment even of 
the children of their own members. They 
failed to realize the larger educational 
responsibility which was being thrown 
upon them by the increasing seculariza- 
tion of public schools. They had no real 
policy for moral and religious education, 
and surrendered this, for the most part, 
to various volunteer associations and 
agencies which sprang up to meet specific 
needs. The most important and wide- 
spread of these agencies has been the 
Sunday school. 

Sunday schools of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were ungraded and manned by un- 
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trained volunteer teachers, who often had 
few qualifications for teaching except 
evangelistic fervor. They afforded but a 
half hour a week, often less, of class 
teaching. And they taught them all, from 
baby to grandfather, the same uniform 
lesson at the same time. But why, some 
one will say, remind us of these sad 
facts? Sunday schools of this type are a 
thing of the past. I wish that were so. 
Unfortunately, almost one-half the Sun- 
day schools of this land still use nothing 
other than the Uniform Lesson system. 
The inertia of an established system, and 
the readiness of folk to follow the line of 
least effort, coupled with the desire of 
commercial houses to exploit these weak- 
nesses for their own profit, stand like an 
impassable mountain-range across the 
path of effective progress. 

The Uniform Lesson system prevents 
any real grading of a school; it fails to 
make provision for successive stages in 
the child’s moral and religious develop- 
ment, and affords no special treatment in 
those periods which are generally recog- 
nized as of critical importance. It con- 
tains within itself no principle of pro- 
gression, and does not permit any real 
correlation with the pupil’s education in 
public school and college. Since it must 
provide a series of lesson topics which 
can be used by everyone, it is restricted 
to materials which lie at about the level 
of the comprehension of pupils from ten 
to fifteen years of age. Lessons so chosen 
are often unsuited to little children and 
to the more mature young people and 
adults. 

The Uniform Lesson system, again, 
does not provide a proper basis for the 
study of the Bible. The attempt to choose 
passages which can serve all the school, 
from oldest to youngest, results neces- 
sarily in an over-emphasis of the narra- 
tive portions of the Bible, especially those 
shorter passages describing incidents 
which lend themselves readily to moral- 
izing, and a relative neglect of the 
Psalms, the writings of the great Proph- 
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ets, the Wisdom literature, and the Epis- 
tles. Yet the portions of the Bible thus 
slighted are, with the exception of the 
Gospels, the highest in moral and reli- 
gious value. 

Not only the Uniform lessons, but 
almost all systems of Sunday school les- 
sons, have been limited to material chosen 
from the Bible; and the schools using 
these lessons have tended to conceive 
their function in terms of instruction 
merely. The result is that pupils gain no 
understanding of such vitally important 
matters as the history of the Christian 
Church; the place of Christianity and 
Christian leaders in mediaeval and mod- 
ern history ; the comparison of Christian- 
ity with other religions; the development 
and present opportunity of Christian mis- 
sions ; the Christian approach to the social 
problems and movements of the world 
today; even the everyday problems of 
personal morality and social justice. It 
is tragic that public schools should omit 


these matters, as they do almost entirely ; . 


but schools upon which churches have 
relied for teaching religion neglect them 
as well, and confine themselves simply to 
the interpretation of scattered biblical 
narratives. How, in this situation, can 
children learn to understand and appre- 
ciate Christianity as a living religion? 
How can they make it live within them- 
selves and bear fruit in character? 

The result of the Sunday school’s neg- 
lect of the essential place of activity in 
educational method, as well as in moral 
and religious development, has been that 
there has sprung up, within and about 
the churches, a multitude of other organi- 
zations for training in wholesome social 
living and in the attitudes, habits and 
group activities associated with Christian 
service. These organizations operate 


more or less independently, without rela- 
tion to the Sunday school, and with poli- 
cies and programs determined by their 
state and national affiliations rather than 
by their place within the local church’s 
educational system. There results the 
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educational inefficiency involved in a sit- 
uation which leaves instruction and activ- 
ity sundered—the Sunday school with a 
program of instruction unapplied in the 
group life of its pupils, and the other 
organizations with programs of activity 
unrelated to instruction. 

Such is the situation in nearly half the 
Protestant churches of the United States. 
But there is a brighter side to the story. 
More than half the churches are definitely 
sharing in the revival of interest in the 
problems of moral and religious educa- 
tion which stirred the country in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. A new 
type of church school is being rapidly 
developed—a church school for teaching 
religion, maintained by a local church or 
a group of neighboring churches, for 
children whose education in other re- 
spects is provided for in the public 
schools. These newer church schools are 
graded in the same way as the public 
schools ; they provide for moral and re- 
ligious education through activity as well 
as through instruction ; and their schedule 
includes week day as well as Sunday 
hours. 

This movement is frankly experi- 
mental. It is now securely established, 
and is meeting with much success ; but no 
one yet knows just what form of organi- 
zation, or what scheme of curriculum, 
will prove to be best. Many are being 
tried. 

It seems clear, however, that the cur- 
riculum will be experimental, and the pro- 
gram of organization inclusive. In edu- 
cation generally we have come to see that 
the school should be not so much a place 
to read about experiences as a place 
where children may have experiences of 
genuinely educative value. The school 
should be a fellowship of young folk liv- 
ing and working together under the lead- 
ership of a teacher; a fellowship within 
which children may have experiences of 
discovery, perplexity, problem solving, 
initiative, cooperation, responsibility, self- 
control, obedience to truth, and the like, 
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and may develop desirable qualities of 
mind and heart and will by being afforded 
opportunity and stimulus to exercise 
these qualities. So, too, the church school 
should be not so much a place where 
children may learn something or other 
about right and love and religion, as a 
place where they may experience religion 
and grow in character. It should be a 
fellowship of children associated in 
Christian living, under the leadership of 
the Church, and consequently gaining 
Christian experiences and acquiring 
Christian habits, motives, ideals, and be- 
liefs. 

The church school, so conceived, is in- 
clusive. It cannot be confined merely to 
the Sunday hour, or to the type of effort 
which the Sunday school has ordinarily 
represented. Its instruction materials 
are drawn from the whole range of 
human experience. Its curriculum in- 
cludes activity, service, cooperation, giv- 
ing, fellowship, recreation—any experi- 
ences that may enter profitably into the 
development of Christian character. So 
the church school tends to include all 
lesser clubs, societies, and groups which 
the church fosters for the Christian edu- 
cation of its children and young people. 
The church school is another name for 
the church itself, undertaking, with a 
consciously educative purpose, to share 
its life and experience with oncoming 
generations. 

I am stating principles which are guid- 
ing the actual practice of hundreds of 
forward looking church schools. These 
are the principles, moreover, which un- 
derlie the cooperative effort of Protestant 
churches, under the leadership of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, to develop a new body of curriculum 
materials and procedures which will place 
the resources for educative work of this 
sort within the reach of every local 
church. 

The great difficulty, of course, is to 
press through until the full result is 
reached in character. The church school 
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has little of the pupil’s time ; it must com- 
pete with many other interests. It is 
thus peculiarly open to the danger of 
enunciating principles without full 
grounding in actual life-situations or full 
fruitage in practice. It can secure little 
practice in its own name, so to speak; it 
must use other interests with which 
pupils are occupied, seeking to illumine 
and motivate their practice within these, 
to the enrichment of character. 

I venture to suggest that the public 
school also has difficulty to reach the full 
result in character. Its difficulty is for 
another reason, however. The public 
school has time enough, opportunities 
enough for daily practice. Its lack is in 
the realm of principle. Moral character 
is most surely established only when it is 
undergirded and sustained by a faith that 
the constitution of the universe itself is 
moral, and that moral values are eternal. 
That faith, that conviction, is religion. 
But religion, we are told, must be kept 
out of the public school. 

Let me say frankly that I do not be- 
lieve that to be so. Sectarianism we 
must keep out of our schools. But that 
does not necessitate stripping them of all 
religious faith. The principle of religious 
freedom which ensures the separation of 
Church and State is precious. But we 
must not so construe the principle of the 
separation of church and state as to pre- 
vent their mutual recognition and cooper- 
ation. We must not surrender the public 
schools to the sectarianism of atheism. 

We are deluding ourselves if we imag- 
ine that the introduction of non-religious 
“character-education” will solve the prob- 
lem of the moral ends of education. Di- 
rect character education but raises the 
problem of the ultimate sanctions of 
morality. If public schools must teach 
that right is merely what men have 
agreed on, nothing more than public opin- 
ion—if they are estopped from saying 
that some things are right because we 
believe them to be rooted in the consti- 
tution of the universe itself, expressions 
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of the nature and will of the God upon 
whom our destiny depends—then we are 
in the presence of a new danger. Shall 
the State teach that right is mere fashion, 
and the Church that it has the stamp of 
eternity? That would be a conflict in the 
field of morality beside which the sup- 
posed conflict between evolution and 
Genesis is child’s play. 

For the old time public school to omit 
religion was a matter of little conse- 
quence, for it omitted many things. But 
for the public school of today, with its 
range of interests coextensive with life 
itself, with its pupil centered curriculum, 
and with its new emphasis upon charac- 
ter education—for this public school to 
ignore religion and to refuse to use in 
reverence the name of God, conveys to 
our children a powerful negative sugges- 
tion. They cannot but conclude that re- 
ligion is negligible, and God a pleasant 
fancy of misguided folk, when the school 
which undertakes to afford them a social 
environment simpler and purer, yet 
wider, better balanced and better propor- 
tioned than that in which they chanced 


to be born—I am using phrases of 
Dewey’s—is silent concerning God and 
grants to religion no recognition. 

But what has this to do with the 
churches, you will say. Much in every 
way. Churches were largely responsible 
for taking religion out of the public 
schools ; and the churches will keep it out 
unless they experience a change of heart. 
One thing which the churches have not 
yet done for character education is to 
approach one another in mutual under- 
standing, to undertake a thorough study 
of the problem of the relations of Church 
and State in education, by competent, re- 
sponsible representatives, to the end that 
they may agree upon the type of recogni- 
tion which, in full freedom of conscience, 
they desire the public schools to afford to 
the fundamental principles of religious 
faith. By failure to do this, they are 
unwittingly blocking their own efforts at 
the moral and religious education of chil- 
dren, and are betraying the schools into 
the hands of a small but growing 
group of pagans and atheists who dwell 
among us. 


WHAT STATE AND CHURCH ARE DOING FOR 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 
SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


WiLuiAm CLayton Bower* 


HE discussion which followed the 
presentation of what the state and 
church are doing for character education 
was spirited throughout. It quickly de- 
veloped a number of differing viewpoints 
which subsequent discussion failed to re- 
solve. These persistent differences of 
viewpoints made it manifest that the 
problem proposed by the convention is 
far from simple or clear, but rather ex- 
tremely complex and difficult of solution. 
This very difference of opinion, how- 


*In attempting to interpret the discussions of the 
convention on Wednesday and Thursday, Professor 
Bower has had the counsel of Professor George A. 
hes aaa W. J. Hamilton, and Rabbi Louis 
« Mann. 


ever, furnishes the proper setting for a 
fruitful thinking process of which, it is 
to be hoped, the convention discussions 
mark only the beginning. In this way, 
while the initial discussion failed to de- 
velop a cumulative progression of 
thought toward the solution of the prob- 
lem, it did get many of the aspects of 
the problem out into the open and set 
somewhat of a pattern for the subsequent 
discussions of the convention. 

The discussion seemed to organize 
itself around seven focal points. 

First: A possible basis of agreement. 
The question was raised as to whether 
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it is possible or desirable that Jews, Cath- 
olics, and Protestants arrive at some com- 
mon ground of belief and practice upon 
which they could unite in formulating a 
basis for the offering of religious educa- 
tion in the public school as an integral 
part of the public school program or 
upon a separate foundation in co-opera- 
tion with the public school. The assump- 
tion back of this point of view was that 
in order to furnish a basis for church 
co-operation religion must be reduced to 
a minimum of doctrine and polity. To 
this position was opposed the view that 
the more fruitful approach is through 
the frank recognition of differences and 
the sharing of differing viewpoints with 
a view to ascertaining what each religious 
group has to contribute to the enrichment 
of religion from a positive rather than a 
negative point of view. It was held that 
out of such differences thinking would 
arise that would more quickly lead to the 
solution of the problem. A fruitful illus- 
tration of what might be accomplished by 
such an approach was cited in the in- 
stance of one community where three 
Catholic priests, three Jewish rabbis, and 
three Protestant clergymen had for some 
time been meeting for the frankest dis- 
cussion of the problem as an affair of the 
local community. In this connection it 
was suggested that there profitably be 
drawn into such community conferences 
persons who were not affiliated with any 
religious body. This suggestion offered a 
lead for subsequent discussions. 

Second: Factors of religious education 
in the public schools. A number of sug- 
gestions were offered as to the factors 
that enter into religious education within 
the public school itself. One group felt 
that the mentioning of the name of God 
would go far to secure religious influ- 
ence. This view was challenged by those 
who felt that the process had to be much 
more vital and thoroughgoing than that, 
reaching the level of the child’s experi- 
ence. Another group insistently, and 


sometimes vehemently, advocated the re- 


quiring of the reading of the Bible in the 
schools by legislative enactment. This po- 
sition evoked a vigorous opposition which 
took the position that the mere reading of 
the Bible, especially the perfunctory 
reading of the Bible, not only did not 
have a vital religious influence, but might 
even secure a negative reaction to the 
Bible and religion. There was quite gen- 
eral agreement that the personality of the 
teacher is of the most far-reaching influ- 
ence in the teaching of religion. It was 
pointed out, however, that few teachers 
in the public schools are at present 
trained either in character education or 
religious education. Instances in both 
Canada and the United States where 
such training is included in the normal 
schools were cited as offering stimulating 
suggestions as to what might be attempted 
in this direction. In this connection it 
was pointed out that the mechanism 
which so frequently obtains in school 
administration dulls the initiative and 
personal zest of the teachers and that this 
in turn has a repressive effect upon the 
personalities of the children. The view 
was advocated that much would be gained 
for religion by treating it in a natural and 
objective fashion as it emerged from time 
to time in connection with the other 
studies and experiences of the school 
room. A churchman who has had wide 
experience in studying the public school 
took the position that the public schools 
are already giving education of great reli- 
gious value—in his judgment more than 
in many churches. 

Third: The attitude of public school 
men toward religious education. A pub- 
lic school superintendent expressed the 
opinion that the public school men were 
willing to go as far as the church in 
effecting some kind of religious education 
in co-operation with the public school. 
Another superintendent pointed out that 
the churches themselves presented their 
own chief obstacle in this direction. 
Upon the school in certain instances tak- 
ing the initiative in inviting some form 
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of co-operative religious education, the 
churches fell to opposing each other and 
even the school itself. An instance was 
cited in which the school board had 
offered the opportunity of giving reli- 
gious education to the churches which 
were unable to meet the schools half way 
because of their sectarian prejudices and 
inability to work together. 

Fourth: Motivation. It was in con- 
nection with the factors of religious edu- 
cation in the public schools that the prob- 
lem of motivation emerged. Should not 
religion give the motivation to conduct 
taught in the public school? But how? 
On this point a somewhat radical differ- 
ence of opinion arose. Some felt that 
such motivation could come only through 
the use of the concept of God; others 
opposed the view that the sanctions of 
moral conduct are to be found in imme- 
diate personal and social experience. It 
was to be regretted that the discussion 
moved on to other problems without 
pressing the advocates of these opposing 
positions for their supporting reasons. 
This part of the discussion was illustra- 
tive of the need for the analysis of con- 
crete experience rather than the assertion 
of unsupported assumptions. 

Fifth: The point of approach. It was 
suggested that the most effective ap- 
proach to the sharing of views and pur- 
poses in the solution of this problem is 
to be sought in coming at the problem as 
citizens of the community and not as 
churchmen. In this approach the atten- 


tion is centered upon the need of persons 
and of the community rather than upon 


preconceived ideas, institutions and tradi- 
tional procedures. 

Sixth: The use of public school prop- 
erty for religious education. The discus- 
sion developed a conservative view with 
reference to the use of public school 
buildings for religious education. It was 
pointed out that in homogeneous com- 
munities it might be safely and wisely 
done. One of the dangers is that if the 
public school buildings are opened for the 
use of one group, they must be opened 
for the use of all. 

Seventh: The function of the adminis- 
trative overhead. It was pointed out that 
more was to be expected from the leader- 
ship of church boards than of local 
churches. A Canadian speaker instanced 
the effect of the union of the churches in 
Canada in promising, as the experience 
to date would indicate, that the larger 
overhead with its broader outlook offers 
a more constructive leadership than some 
of the small and sometimes obstructionist 
bodies that compose it. The work of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation through its Lesson Committee in 
projecting a curriculum based upon the 
most progressive trends in modern edu- 
cation was cited as an illustration of this 
possibility. It was suggested that per- 
haps the time had arrived when such a 
body as the International Council, repre- 
senting the Evangelical Protestant 
Churches of America, might .well ap- 
proach corresponding bodies in the Jew- 
ish and Catholic communions for mutual 
conference on this problem. 








LIMITATIONS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
THE CATHOLIC VIEW 


James H. Ryan* 


AY I begin by laying down two 
principles fundamental to the dis- 
cussion and to the point of view which is 
defended in this paper? First, there is no 
question of the right or of the duty of the 
state to educate. While the Church is op- 
posed to state monopoly of education, it is 
not opposed to public education. What 
we criticize in public education is not the 
fact, the right or duty of the modern 
state to maintain schools, but the theories 
and omissions which underlie much of its 
practice and the methods it has often 
employed in the process of giving educa- 
tion to the masses. 

Second, the Catholic Church interprets 
its mission in the light of the teachings 
of the Gospels. As a Church it is com- 
mitted to certain beliefs and ethical prin- 
ciples, to their defense and propagation. 
The Church is not an ethical culture so- 
ciety, an open forum group, or a frater- 
nal organization. It is a Church founded 
by Christ to which He has confided a 
mission, one of the principal functions of 
which is educational. The defender of a 
philosophy of state absolutism would not 
accept this view of the Church, since he 
looks on the state as supreme in every 
field and on the Church as a mere appen- 
dix to the body politic. 

How a Christian can quarrel with our 
view, I cannot quite understand. Given 
Christianity, the Christian cannot but 
approach a study and evaluation of pub- 
lic education from the angle of Christian 
teachings and Christian philosophy. The 
criticism of public education, therefore, 
which he essays, provided it is sound and 
logical, is a criticism which all who be- 
lieve in Christianity can accept. More- 
over, the Christian criticism of public 
education is not of its superficial aspects 
but of the philosophical, psychological, 
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and educational foundations upon which 
modern state education has been con- 
structed, despite the fact that in some 
countries the national school has not fol- 
lowed out these principles to their logical 
conclusions or that, due to the prevalence 
of Christian traditions and thought, the 
full consequences of the nationalist 
theory have not been experienced. Thus, 
the practice of public education in France 
is quite different from what it is in the 
United States. When due consideration 
is given, however, to all the historical 
factors which helped to make each sys- 
tem what it is today, and when allow- 
ances are made for them, it will be found 
that at bottom the French and American 
schools are grounded in the same system 
of philosophy, produce almost similar re- 
sults, and lead to the same general out- 
comes. 

What are the limitations of public edu- 
cation viewed from the Catholic stand- 
point? Foremost of all, its philosophy is 
incomplete, unscientific, and in many in- 
stances false, and if its philosophy be 
such, its educational practices cannot con- 
ceivably be sound. The philosopher of 
education must, before everything else, 
settle the problem of the nature of man. 
Unless he can answer the question “What 
is man?” he cannot proceed to the 
ulterior question of how man must be 
educated. And if he replies to the ques- 
tion wrongly, he will likewise fail in his 
answer to the educational question. 

The theory on which public education 
is based is that man is solely and exclu- 
sively a mental-physical being, and it has 
followed this theory in constructing a 
system of education. The theory, how- 
ever, is incomplete, for it takes no ac- 
count of man’s moral and _ religious 
nature; it is unscientific since, to the 
extent at least of ignoring religion, it 
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contradicts the accepted conclusions of 
psychology and of ethics; and it is false 
because it denies the root principle of all 
Christianity, namely, that man is a spirit- 
ual being destined to the achievement of 
spiritual purposes. The theory of public 
education is bad biology as well for it 
advocates the “compartment theory” of 
man, assuming that the individual is not 
a unit being, that is to say, a physical- 
mental-spiritual being, but a composite 
made up of parts which are separable, if 
not separated in fact. Assuming this 
philosophy, is it any wonder that, for 
example, French educationists have not 
only banned positive religion from the 
public school, but have substituted in its 
place a system of “lay” religion and “lay” 
ethics, the philosophical groundwork of 
which is a denial of the religious nature 
and spiritual destiny of man. 

The second limitation of public educa- 
tion is psychological. I submit, and 
everyone today cannot but agree with 
this statement, that it is no less bad psy- 
chology than it is bad philosophy to deny 
either explicitly or implicitly the religious 
nature and religious experiences of man. 
If man, viewed psychologically, is reli- 


gious by nature, religious training must ' 


be recognized as a primary objective of 
education under pain of such education 
not being true to what psychology 
teaches. The by-products of this false 
educational psychology are no less perni- 
cious than its direct consequences. 
Assuming that man is not religious, 
or that the school need take no cogni- 
zance of the fact, means that the school 
atmosphere will be non-religious, that its 
influences will be non-religious, that its 
approach to every problem will be non- 
religious, and that the subject-matter it 
presents will be colored and transformed 
by its non-religious starting point. Reli- 
gion in such circumstances cannot but 
come to be regarded by the child as of 
no importance, or, at best, as a matter of 
mere Sunday observance. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the subtle, profound, and 
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lasting effect of such an atmosphere, even 
where it is merely negative, on the plastic 
and impressionable mind of a child, can 
appreciate how disastrous for religion the 
lay view of education may become the 
moment it is translated into terms of edu- 
cational practice. In some cases, more- 
over, the state has gone to the length not 
merely of allowing pupils to absorb sub- 
consciously, as it were, such a view, but 
has positively ordered that this view 
should be taught in the school. 

The third limitation of the public 
school is educational. Every theory of 
education is based on a philosophy and 
psychology of man. As we have pointed 
out, public education takes a truncated 
view of man. Its educational practice, 
therefore, no matter how perfect it may 
be along certain lines, cannot but be like 
the principles which it accepts. If this 
fact were fully appreciated, we would 
have the key to an understanding of a 
great deal of the professional criticism of 
current educational practices. Just as an 
automobile cannot run if it has only three 
wheels, even assuming the wheels to be 
altogether perfect, so a system of educa- 
tion must suffer the penalties which 
necessarily follow an incomplete philo- 
sophical and psychological construction 
of the nature of man. 

In this context may I remark that so- 
called character education is a mere stop- 
gap, not even a substitute for religious 
training. Failure to recognize the exist- 
ence of the spiritual life and the demands 
it makes upon man, insistence on training 
the child exclusively in the so-called nat- 
ural virtues, give rise to educational im- 
passes which no equipment, no teacher- 
training, no professional devotion can 
overcome. The theory of public educa- 
tion as it is generally defended reminds 
me of the famous statue which the 
philosopher Condillac constructed and on 
which he bestowed all the powers of sen- 
sation and of movement which the nor- 
mal man possesses. Condillac, of course, 


invented a purely imaginary man. I 
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wonder if it cannot be said with truth 
that many of our public school educators 
are trying to devise an educational system 
for a creature no less imaginary than the 
sentient statue of the great French phi- 
losopher. 

The fourth limitation of public educa- 
tion is religious. On the negative side, 
the public school cannot teach the tenets 
of any religious belief. Practically, this 
amounts to a public denial of the truth of 
Christianity ——a conclusion which no 
Christian conscious and convinced of his 
religious position can entertain for a mo- 
ment. Nor does the fact that the modern 
state is made up of people of many differ- 
ent and conflicting religions confer on 
the state the right to decide, even by im- 
plication, the truth or falsehood of any 
of them. The so-called neutral attitude 
of the state, in the last analysis, amounts 
theoretically to a denial of the truth of 
Christianity and practically to the teach- 
ing of an abstract non-historical type of 
religion which nobody believes in, nobody 
is satisfied with, and nobody has asked 
the state to teach. 

The school completely secularized in 
textbooks, atmosphere, and _ principles 
cannot but give the impression, where it 
does not actually teach, that religion is 
a matter of indifference or of individual 
preference, that one religion is as good 
as another, that it makes little difference 
what a man believes so long as he acts 
honestly—to cite but a few of the false 
principles which are current among us 
and whose prevalence is due to the neu- 
tral character of public education more 
than to any other cause. A completely 
secularized education, minimizing or 
leaving to one side the consideration of 
the religious factor in life, cannot but 
eventuate in false attitudes toward his- 
tory, toward the place of religion in social 
betterment and social advance, toward a 
non-recognition of the role which must 
be accorded the moral and spiritual in 
every aspect of life, individual and social. 
Bertrand Russell has pointed out that 
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secularism in education is a greater men- 
ace to Christianity than is socialism or 
communism. As a matter of fact, when 
the secularist philosophy of education is 
logically and consistently carried out to 
its ultimate conclusions, as is done in 
France in the école laique, it necessarily 
leads to religious indifference when it 
does not beget frank outspoken unbelief. 

One further statement. Analytically 
the limitations of public education, from 
the Catholic viewpoint, may be reduced 
to the four headings cited. These factors, 
of course, do not operate separately, but 
conjointly. The secular system is a unit 
founded on a unit philosophy. Academ- 
ically we can point out these limiting 
factors as individual points for criticism. 
Practically they dovetail one into the 
other and make the public school what 
it is as a vital educational force. At bot- 
tom, therefore, it is not a matter of prais- 
ing or criticizing this or that aspect of 
public education. The criticism is root 
criticism, of the system as a philosophical 
and educational ideal, and not of particu- 
lar examples of public education as modi- 
fied by conditions, historical, economic, 
political, or social. 

In conclusion may I point out that the 
theory of public education, accepted in 
the great majority of modern states, pre- 
sents us in the United States with a 
knotty problem, one with many sides and 
many angles. We are a democracy. 
Every function of our public life, there- 
fore, is more or less under the control 
of the people. The schools in a democ- 
racy are what the people want them to 
be and what the people make them. Now, 
public education can truly be called pub- 
lic only if it represents the views of the 
public. But what are the views of the 
American public, political, philosophical, 
educational, and religious? To what ex- 
tent shall the school be secularized? Shall 
it be secularist to the point of becoming 
lay, as in the French system? All these 
questions, and many others besides, de- 
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mand an answer from us as American 
citizens. They demand more than a mere 
academic answer if we believe in Chris- 
tianity and its mission to the world. The 
problem of the secular school must be 
faced honestly by the religious educator 
in its full implications, in its conse- 
quences, not for this generation alone but 
for the generations which will follow 
after us, and in the light of the religious 
doctrines which we profess. 

The Catholic position is, I venture to 
think, logical, clear-cut, frank and above- 
board. To us it is always somewhat a 
mystery how any Christian can hold a 
position different from our own. Be that 
as it may, some systematization of the 
conflicting viewpoints ought to be possi- 
ble. As everyone knows, the question 
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has been solved satisfactorily in more 
countries than one. Whether the people 
of the United States will come to a solu- 
tion acceptable to all because they have 
learned to acknowledge and are willing 
to respect the rights of all remains to be 
seen. A spirit of fair play and justice 
will do more to help us find a satisfying 
answer to the problem than possibly any- 
thing else one can imagine. At any rate, 
from our point of view one thing is cer- 
tain, the Catholic Church would not be 
doing a service to its constituents should 
it substitute for the educational position 
which it has maintained down the cen- 
turies a theory which, viewed from the 
angle of Christian teachings and Chris- 
tian life, is, to say the very least, unac- 
ceptable. 


LIMITATIONS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
THE PROTESTANT VIEW 


Lynn Harotp HoucH* 


FTER this very searching paper by 
Rabbi Mann’, who has so admirably 
presented a point of view which, in im- 
portant aspects, must command not only 
the interest but the enthusiastic assent of 
many of us who do not share membership 
in the venerable communion he repre- 
sents, I have the somewhat difficult task 
of presenting the view of a Protestant 
Catholic. I suspect that there should have 
been two speakers to present the Protes- 
tant view, one to speak from the sacra- 
mental position, the other to represent the 
view which is aptly, if less than fairly, 
described by Burke’s famous phrase “the 
dissidence of dissent.” 

I shall frankly occupy, Mr. Chairman, 
the area of a man who accepts the Cath- 
olic position, a man who claims, by a 
kind of spiritual right of eminent domain, 
a share in those sanctions which have 
been represented with such magnificent 
historic continuity by the Latin tradi- 


*Pastor, Central M. E. Church, Detroit, and Vice- 
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tion, with such notable emphasis by the 
Greek and Anglican traditions, and which 
many of us in emphatically Protestant 
groups insistently claim as our own. 

We can begin best, I think, if we desire 
a frank appreciation of the attitude rep- 
resented by friends engaged in educa- 
tional activities suppcried by the state, 
by remembering the brilliant monograph 
written by the late President Andrew D. 
White of Cornell University regarding 
Thomasius, who was one of the found- 
ers of the University of Halle. Dr. 
White refers to the influence of 
Thomasius in “favor of freedom from 
sectarian interference,” and goes on to 
say, “Down to the time of his work at 
Halle, German universities had been 
mainly sectarian, and their sectarian 
character, whether frankly brutal and 
tyrannical, or exercised deftly and 
through intrigue, held back science and 
better modes of thought during many 
generations.” 
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Here you have the case for public edu- 
cation, with its ample freedom to teach 
and freedom to learn, put with unhesi- 
tating vigor. And I for one would gladly 
admit that the physical and_ biological 
sciences have gained immensely by being 
carried on in such an atmosphere as that 
of our state universities. I would go 
farther. This atmosphere is singularly 
favorable for the critical study of the his- 
tory of religion, and of all the documents 
involved in the great religions of the 
world. The study of religion by those 
whose favorable disposition causes them 
to be tempted to “see the thing as the eye 
likes the look” is met with sharp. chal- 
lenge by that critical candor which the 
scientific mind requires. And the scien- 
tific mind is of the very genius of the 
state university. 

One does not feel, however, that, hav- 
ing said these things, he has conceded 
the whole case. As a matter of fact, the 
cool objectivity of the scientific mind 
may hold its own unconscious presuppo- 
sitions. And freedom to teach may, in 
the subtlest fashion, become freedom to 
teach anything which is not too closely 
related to the historic positions of evan- 
gelical Christianity. We have to face 
frankly the fact that, in numbers of 
highly articulated universities supported 
by the public purse, it is simply bad form 
to show too much interest in anything 
too closely related to the sanctions of the 
historic evangelical faith. I do not mean 
by this the particular view of some par- 
ticular group. I do not mean something 
characteristically Protestant. I do not 
mean something specifically Presbyterian 
or Baptist or Methodist. I mean the 
fundamental belief in life as a moral and 
spiritual adventure, lived in a kind of 
intimate fellowship with the vast per- 
sonal life above our lives to which we 
give the name Almighty God, and which 
has become articulate in the personality 
of Jesus Christ. In this sense, freedom 
to learn too often means freedom to learn 


anything under heaven except evangelical 
religion. 

The atmosphere in many a class is 
created by a teacher who happens to have 
a capacity for brilliant and astute thrusts 
at evangelical religion. The master of 
adroit paradox, whose point plays against 
historical religion, finds himself rather 
happily at home in many a state sup- 
ported institution. If I am a teacher of 
philosophy and speak of the great his- 
toric philosophers in such a way as to 
depreciate their moral and spiritual ideal- 
ism, if I speak of unsavory aspects of 
the Platonic teaching and forget the 
glowing beauty of his moral and spiritual 
insights at their best, if I sneer at the 
moral enthusiasm of Immanuel Kant and 
praise the darting liberty of the mind of 
Voltaire, I am secure enough in many a 
state university. On the other hand if 
I refer with enthusiasm to the moral and 
spiritual supremacy of Jesus, I have com- 
mitted the sort of faux pas which, fre- 
quently repeated, may almost endanger 
my position in the institution. I am not 
speaking from the area of any sectarian 
enthusiasm. I am simply insisting, if I 
may do so without suggestion of irrever- 
ence, that Jesus ought to have the same 
sort of entrance to the mind of a state 
university as Voltaire. I am not asking 
favors for evangelical religion. I am 
asking for a noble sort of fair play. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said that there 
is one law for man and another law for 
things. This distinction is quite often 
lost from view in a state university. In- 
deed very often its whole mood is that 
of trying to make the law for things 
cover everything that has to do with 
man. Education ought to mean an in- 
sight into the nature of relationships be- 
tween rational beings, as well as into the 
nature of impersonal laws. Particularly 
should this be true in an institution sup- 
ported by the public for the great ends 
of public welfare. It can scarcely be 


denied that success at this point has not 
been so notable as we might desire. A 
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self-conscious fear of regarding life as a 
personal adventure, as a thing centering 


in personality, has gotten into our intel- 


lectual life. 

In his trenchant and penetrating vol- 
ume, Literature and the American Col- 
lege, Professor Irving Babbitt of Har- 
vard University draws a sharp contrast 
between Socrates and Francis Bacon in 
respect of education. “What the Bacon- 
ian understands is training for power, 
training with a view to certain practical 
or scientific results. On the other hand,” 
Professor Babbitt says, “the aim of Soc- 
rates in training the young was not to 
make them efficient, but to inspire in 
them reverence and restraint, for to make 
them efficient, said Socrates, without rev- 
erence and restraint, was simply to equip 
them with ampler means for harm.” 
Without viewing Bacon and Socrates in 
terms of sharp antithesis, surely it is 
clear that the Socratic conception of edu- 
cation should be kept in our mind. Can 
it be claimed seriously that institutions 
supported by the public do this in an ade- 
quate way? 

Ever since Rousseau, enormous num- 
bers of people have been viewing life as 
vast and splendid self-expression, chang- 
ing sometimes into romantic revery, and 
at last all too likely to become a cruel and 
remorseless lawlessness. When I was in 
Geneva last summer, I sat one evening 
watching the great white head and shoul- 
ders of Mount Blanc sink into the shad- 
ows of the night. There were plenty of 
materials for thought. Here in Geneva 
Rousseau was born. Here in Geneva 
Calvin lived. One believed in vital self- 
expression; the other in noble and stable 
self-control. I like to believe that there 
is a possible synthesis between the two 
views, that there is a type of life which 
will conserve all those great sanctions 
which have been shown by human ex- 
perience to be essential to the upbuilding 
of the moral and spiritual life of the 
race, and will fill these sanctions with a 
vivid, hearty quality of joyous eagerness 
which will take away all the hard rigidity 
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of mere convention, and leave the radiant 
energy of creative enthusiasm. It seems 
to me that the typical state university has 
not discovered the secret of this syn- 
thesis. 

Voltaire, in his later mood, declared 
that if there were no God it would be 
necessary to invent one. It is hardly to 
be asserted that this insight of the witty 
and corrosive French man of letters has 
secured a commanding position in the 
thought of those who create the mood 
in which our state supported institutions 
do their work. Reverence for physical 
facts is of the very genius of the state 
university. Suspicion of everything 
which cannot be weighed, which cannot 
be inspected by means of telescope or 
microscope, or cannot be analyzed by the 
spectroscope, is equally a part of the atti- 
tude which the school supported by the 
public seems most easily to develop. 

I see no reason why we should not 
frankly allow those great sanctions which 
have arisen out of the whole religious 
experience of the race, an experience 
which goes beyond the church’s religion 
but surely includes it, the opportunity for 
honest and clear expression in state sup- 
ported institutions. Surely it is clear 
that, as long as state institutions are more 
interested in impersonal laws than in the 
study of personality, as long as they are 
more interested in the law for the thing 
than in the law for nan, as long as they 
are more interested in developing effi- 
ciency than in developing reverence and 
self-restraint, as long as they are more 
interested in self-expression than in the 
discovery of eternal standards, they will 
have grave and far reaching limitations. 

A new era lies before the institutions 
supported by the public, when, without 
committing themselves to the particular 
postulates of any ecclesiastical or philo- 
sophical group, they develop a hearty 
openness of mind to the consideration of 
those masterful values which emerge 
when we approach life as an affair of 
persons, as well as an affair of force 
and things. 
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THE JEWISH VIEW 


Louis L. 


HE Twenty-fourth Annual Conven- 

tion of the Religious Education 
Association will go down into history, 
first and foremost, because it had the 
courage and the vision to face what is 
possibly the most perplexing, as well as 
the most difficult problem confronting 
education in general and religious 
education in particular. The Religious 
Education Association, with its ideal, 
that there should be “more religion in 
education and more education in re- 
ligion,’ and meeting in our country, 
which more than any other is dedicated 
to, as well as predicated upon, the abso- 
lute and complete separation of church 
and state, will, because of this year’s pro- 
gram, simplify, if not clarify, a problem 
which has the defects of its virtues. 


I. THe AMERICAN TRADITION 


The American tradition developed as 
a reflex to the unholy alliance of church 
and state in European countries. The 
Pilgrim Fathers remembered how, be- 
cause of religious persecution, Spain lost 
some of her most learned and scientific 
minds, how France exiled her most 
skilled and useful citizens, and how Eng- 
land banished many of her most consci- 
entious people. The union of church and 
state had wrought a threefold harm; 
first, to the church ; secondly, to the state, 
and thirdly, to people as individuals. 
With the union of church and state, men 
of conviction were branded as enemies 
of the government and of God; nobility 
of character was no security against 
bigotry and persecution; neither guilt- 
lessness of youth nor respect for age 
served as restraints against “man’s in- 
humanity to man,” and all the more 
tragic, because it was in the name of a 
common Father, whose command was “to 
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do justice and love mercy and walk hum- 
bly with thy God,” and to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The background of 
religious bigotry, augmented by the force 
of the state, seemed all the deeper black, 
because of the bright hopes of religion, 
which were miscarried, perverted, be- 
trayed. 

America, the new world, has repaid 
the old in many ways, yet in none more 
effectively than in pointing the way to 
the absolute separation of church and 
state. The Mayflower pact of “a free 
soul, in a free church, in a free land” has 
never been surpassed. Piety was not to 
be confused with patriotism. Various 
“isms” and “oxies” were never to inter- 
fere with government, nor was govern- 
ment to control religious faith. Religious 
passions were to exalt and not to degrade 
humanity. America’s genius lay in re- 
taining all the advantages, without the 
disadvantages, securing all the rights, 
without sacrificing the privileges, encour- 
aging initiative, without loss of self-re- 
straint. The American ideal was not a 
state controlled church, as in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, nor a church controlled 
state, as in the middle ages, not even a 
system of toleration, as in Germany in 
1648 and in England in 1689, but a free 
church in a free state, so that one might 
never speak of “the church of America,” 
but merely “the various churches in 
America.” 

Union of church and state has wrought 
greater suffering upon no one than it has 
upon the Jew, largely because he repre- 
sented a minority and was never more 
than one percent of the world’s popula- 
tion. In addition to the cardinal doctrine 
of Judaism, “the law of the country is 
your law,” he welcomes the complete 
separation of the church and state with 
a passion born of a long and sad experi- 
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ence. He firmly believes that “liberty 
for all is the best guarantee for liberty 
for each,” and see the Magna Charta 
of religious. liberty in the United States 
in the Constitution VI, 3, “No religious 
test shall be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States,” and in the first amend- 
ment: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
“In matters political, the majority must 
rule, but in matters of conscience, the 
majority has no such power,” is an ex- 
pression of the genius of America. 

The story of the development of re- 
ligious freedom in America is most dra- 
matic in its setting. The Master Artist 
chose the dramatic personae with a vari- 
ety and colorfulness that make them all 
the more striking and convincing. There 
was Roger Williams, the Baptist, who 
suffered in order to teach that “civil pow- 
ers had no authority over conscience.” 
Lord Baltimore, the Catholic, was equally 
broad and convincing; William Penn, the 
Quaker, insisted that “we must yield the 
liberties we demand.” Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the free thinker, overthrew the estab- 
lished church in Virginia and then made 
the union of church and state impossible 
in the national Constitution. There was 
Asser Levy, the Jew, who refused to 
accept the military exemption granted 
him because of his religion, and insisted 
that serving his country was both a privi- 
lege and a responsibility which no true 
citizen could shirk or neglect. The posi- 
tion of the Jew has always been one of 
complete loyalty to the ideals that gave 
America birth. 


II. A Conpition, Not a THEORY 


The Jewish position until compara- 
tively recently was one of protest to any 
infringement of the separation of church 
and state in America, and of eternal vigi- 
lance against any encroachment of state 
over church or church over state. This 
attitude was largely negative, as was that 
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of our country, which came into being 
as a protest to abuses and conflicts of 
church and state in other countries. 

A moral attitude can never be solely 
negative. Avoiding a sin of commission 
may still leave the guilt of omission. 
Dean Athearn, in Character Building in 
a Democracy, his shown that 58,000,000 
people in the United States, nominally 
Protestant, are not identified with any 
church—Catholic, Protestant or Jewish; 
that more than 27,000,000 American chil- 
dren and youth, nominally Protestant, are 
not enrolled in any religious school and 
receive no formal or systematic instruc- 
tion in religion. A study in Cincinnati 
recently revealed that only 3,000 children 
out of 40,000 in the public schools at- 
tended religious school. A recent study 
in Chicago revealed the fact that only 
12,000 out of 55,000 Jewish children of 
school age were receiving systematic re- 
ligious instruction through religious 
schools. While some have private in- 
struction, the picture is anything but en- 
couraging. About seven out of ten chil- 
dren and youth in the United States are 
not being touched by the religious pro- 
gram of any church. Many of the schools 
are woefully lacking both in equipment 
and in the calibre of the teachers. 

The picture is dark and dismal. When 
one adds to these facts the observations 
of judges in the Juvenile Courts that the 
majority of juvenile delinquents have had 
no direct contact with the church and the 
religious school, we can understand the. 
increase of crime, lawlessness and delin- 
quency in the United States. The large 
majority of criminals, as statistics show, 
begin their unfortunate and anti-social 
career in youth. 

We are facing a problem of irreligion 
and atheism and an inevitable weakening 
of moral fibre among multitudes such as 
religious schools, under favorable con- 
ditions, teach only 35 or 40 hours a year. 
Catholics and orthodox Jews, however, 
are an exception to this statement. 
Is this sufficient time to inculcate prin- 
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ciples of morality and the ideal of the 
spiritual life? If religion is, as I be- 
lieve, caught rather than taught, is even 
this minority—to carry out the figure— 
sufficiently “exposed” to religion? The 
inadequacy of the time, the lack of 
trained teachers, the curse of the volun- 
teer system of teaching, present a strong 
challenge to those of us who take religion 
seriously. A delightfully charming young 
girl of sixteen, with no special prepara- 
tion, who volunteers to teach religious 
school, might with equal justice, or rather 
lack of justice, volunteer to perform an 
operation for appendicitis. The superin- 
tendent, who accepts such volunteers, 
helps to prove Sabatier’s statement: “We 
are incurably religious; if not, our re- 
ligious school teachers would have de- 
stroyed it for us.”’ Religious school teach- 
ing must become professionalized—and 
by that I do not mean commercialized. 
It must require and demand both prepa- 
ration and concentration; neither with- 
out the other. If ministers were mere 
volunteers and did not devote their lives 
to their work, they would be as inefficient 
as the vast majority of religious school 
teachers are. So long as we demand lit- 
tle, we get less. If we demand much, 
we shall get more. Let religious school 
teaching be dignified and its standards 
elevated, so that it will spell challenge to 
the best young men and women in our 
country, rather than come in the nature 
of a condescending acquiescence on the 
part of the poorly equipped. So long 
as we accept volunteer teachers, with lit- 
tle or no preparation, and give them a 
scanty program, with slip-shod methods, 
we are undermining the greatest service 
that we might render, and saying to the 
world eloquently and persuasively, though 
in silence, that our service is worth little. 
Only when we demand time, equipment, 
money, and trained teachers, can we cap- 
ture the imagination of the public and 
make them feel that our service is worth 
while. 

A number of plans have been put into 





operation to give church schools more 
time for religious instruction. Among 
them, the Colorado and the Dakota plans 
are not well adapted for elementary 
schools, but seem to serve well for the 
high school age. As almost all educa- 
tors now agree that character is largely 
formed before the high school age and 
the moral life in some of its aspects al- 
most completed before adolescence, these 
plans fall short for the most crucial pe- 
riod. The Gary plan, allowing school 
time and giving school credit for other 
studies might, with some modifications, 
be helpful for religious weekday instruc- 
tion. The Gary system “would make re- 
ligious instruction an integral part of the 
education of the child, would give it dig- 
nity, because of its connection with the 
educational scheme, which it now lacks, 
would co-ordinate it more with the na- 
tional life, and at the same time would 
bring no pressure to bear upon any child 
in the direction of sectarian instruction.” 


III. Tue Jewisu Position 


This rather long introduction will make 
it possible to state the Jewish position 
rather simply and briefly. As a posi- 
tive religionist, the Jew claims that the 
ultimate sanction of morality is religion, 
and that religious training is essential to 
good citizenship. As religious school 
training cannot be given in the public 
school without sectarianism and without 
danger to the fundamental principles of 
the separation of church and state, he 
must find a way to steer safely between 
the Scylla of irreligion and the Charybdis 
of a state controlled church, or a church 
controlled state. 

Four methods of meeting the irreligion, 
the materialism and the moral laxity 
through religious instruction have been 
presented; first, daily Bible reading in 
the schools with or without comment; 
second, Bible study outside of school 
hours but with school credit, as has been 
done in Colorado and Virginia; third, 
compilation of such parts of the Bible as 
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may be agreeable to all denominations 
and discriminatory to none; fourth, the 
shortening of the school hours for the 
purpose of religious instruction outside 
of school buildings, under the guidance 
of the denominations themselves. 

The first of these, Bible readings with 
or without comment in the public schools, 
is not and cannot be satisfactory, because : 
(a) Mere Bible reading is often futile 
and may be harmful; (b) the stereotyped 
and perfunctory reading may lead to con- 
tempt; (c) the Bible unexplained with its 
oriental background and its unfamiliar 
mode of expression may serve as a stum- 
bling block; (d) if explained, sectarian- 
ism and incompetency will be most natu- 
ral; (e) it serves as an entering wedge 
for terminating the separation of church 
and state. 

As American educators and religion- 
ists, we feel that an education cannot 
be complete without religion as an indis- 
pensable element. At the same time, we 
must safeguard the American tradition 
above everything else. 

Last year, the Joint Commission on 
Religious Education of the Union ‘of 
American Hebrew Congregations and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
committed itself strongly in favor of the 
fourth of the suggested plans, namely, 
shortening the school hours for the pur- 
pose of religious instruction outside of 
the school buildings, under the guidance 
of the denominations themselves. As this 
statement is authoritative, I want to 
quote it word for word: 

“We have been instructed to consider the 
question of cooperation with other religious 
and educational bodies. We recommend an in- 
dispensable basis for such cooperation, the con- 
tent of our religious resolution which is essen- 
tially the substitute resolution of the Confer- 
ence. In other words, we are opposed to any 
form of religious instruction as part of the 


public school system or during the public school 
hours. It is our conviction that the latter 


recommendation of various religious bodies, no 
matter in what form suggested, are hostile to 
the principles of democracy by virtue of which 
each group is entitled to the right of religious 


liberty, and the integrity of its religious in- 
terpretations. 

“I. We advocate that the public schools re- 
duce their time schedule by closing the entire 
public school system one hour or more at the 
end of the school day. The time thus put at 
the disposal of the children may be used by 
the parents for such instruction for their chil- 
dren as they may see fit. 

“II. Further, it is the sense of this Committee 
that the plan for week day instruction, which 
had been previously recommended by the Ele- 
mentary Committee, be adopted without regard 
to the results of negotiations with other re- 
ligious bodies, or with other educational insti- 
tutions. We feel that the Jewish tradition of 
week day religious instruction should be con- 
tinued no matter what the results of such 
negotiations may be. If the public schools 
should close earlier on certain days, our prob- 
lem would be made easier ; if the public schools 
refuse to do so, we must continue to work for 
week day instruction in any case. 

“The Commission also adopted a plan for in- 
troducing week-day instruction into the re- 
ligious schools of this country, and, following 
the adoption of the report by the Conference, 
the Chairman of the Commission was author- 
ized to appoint a Committee to confer with the 
education department of the Protestant and 
Catholic churches for the purpose of securing 
united action on this matter.” (C. C. A. R. 
Year Book, volume 36, pages 83 and 84.) 


Both Protestants and Jews at present 
have neither the equipment nor a suf- 
ficient number of trained teachers to sat- 
isfy this method of meeting the challenge 
of materialism and irreligion. But “ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” If 
this convention and similar bodies insist 
strongly enough that the one hour of in- 
struction on Sunday is insufficient, that 
the very term Sunday school ought to go 
out of existence, and that the name re- 
ligious school should take its place, that 
both Sundays and one or two hours of 
weekdays be utilized for the building up 
of the spiritual life and strengthening 
the moral fibre of childhood and youth, 
we might hasten in our country the real- 
ization of the song of our lips and the 
meditation of our hearts: 

“America, America, 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF CHURCH EDUCATION 
AS SEEN BY SCHOOLMEN 


M. G. CLarK* 


7 speaker assumes that the pur- 
pose of this program is to find a line 
of educational co-operation between 


church and school, in order that each. 


may fulfill its obligation to the chil- 
dren of America and to the welfare of 
society. The speaker finds himself in 
a unique position. While he is a 
schoolman, he nevertheless considers 
himself a churchman, who would de- 
fend the church he loves and serves as 
quickly as he would the school to 
which he is giving the service of his 
life. He believes in the church as a 
divinely established institution for the 
education of humanity in the philoso- 
phy of human brotherhood through a 
common divine fatherhood. 
I 

The speaker believes that the only 
limitations placed upon the church in 
following out its divine program are 
those it places upon itself. Among 
them are: 

1, Limitations which branches of 
the church have built about themselves 
through creeds and doctrinal “isms.” 
Because of this limitation each group 
can appeal only to its own members. 
There can be no general religious ap- 
peal to democracy. 

2. The limitation the church places 
upon itself by its failure to consecrate 
its wealth to the propagation of relig- 
ious teaching. This spiritual parsi- 
mony leads the church to seek, through 
avenues of public education and public 
taxation, to perform the duty that be- 
longs distinctly to the church. 

3. The limitation which the church 
places upon itself by failure to conse- 
crate its life wholeheartedly to the 
evangelical program. 

In other words, the failure of relig- 
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ious life today is due to failure within 
the church—not to failures in society 
or in public education. Limitations of 
church education, therefore, arise from 
lack of enthusiasm of the church for 
the training of its own young. There 
can be no question of the legal rights 
of any group to conduct the education 
of its own children so long as the con- 
tent of that training conforms to legal 
requirements of the state. 

Whether such schools can fit chil- 
dren to take a cooperative part in the 
affairs of a great democracy depends 
upon their ability to meet certain hand- 
icaps that religious isolation places 
upon them. (a) The inculcation of a 
liberal attitude towards the rights and 
tolerances of the whole democratic fab- 
ric. That is, the avoidance of a re- 
ligious aristocracy of mind. (b) The 
development of an ability to meet all 
men as equals: to work and to play 
with all groups with a truly democratic 
equality. (c) The guarantee that re- 
ligious castes and religious autocracies 
shall not seek for political and eco- 
nomic controls in the democracy. 

It seems to the speaker, therefore, 
that our purpose is to find the true 
place of church and school in educa- 
tion, and so to correlate their efforts as 
to secure for the child complete devel- 
opment. It is also a part of this pro- 
gram to awaken the church and to 
awaken the school, in order that each 
may know that the other is doing its 
share. 

II 

Before such a program can be estab- 
lished we must agree on the purpose of 
education. The speaker is ready to de- 
fend in a general way the idea that the 
purpose of education is to give each 
child a knowledge of those controls of 
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life that the centuries of human exper- 
ience have made available. These con- 
trols are spiritual as well as material. 
Perhaps the greatest educational con- 
trol is the inspiration of the individual 
to undertake his part in the progress 
which humanity is making toward the 
knowledge of all truth, and an inspira- 
tion to do his share toward the en- 
largement of the educational inherit- 
ance of the generations that are to fol- 
low. 

Such a concept of the purpose of ed- 
ucation gives us certain clearly con- 
ceived goals toward which both church 
and school should move. 

1, It recognizes that this is a world 
of law, and that one is educated to the 
extent that he understands and lives in 
harmony with the controls of law. This 
gives an entirely different vision of the 
work and responsibility of the teacher, 
both in school and in church. A sub- 
ject is no longer taught merely as a 
subject of study. It has spiritual 
value. With this attitude toward edu- 
cation, church, home and school may 
establish a cooperation toward controls 
' which are fundamental in the observ- 
j ance of all law. It is only upon such 
a basis that brotherhood may be estab- 
lished, that intolerance may be anni- 
hilated, that ignorance and supersti- 
tion, anarchy and autocracy, may be 
relegated to the dark ages to which 
they belong. 

2. It recognizes that through the 
frailties of humanity, its misunder- 
standings, its jealousies, its prejudices, 
we have inherited much of error in our 
attempt to interpret truth. Humanity 
has not yet shaken off the superstitions 
that have come up through the dark 
ages, many of them through the teach- 
ings of the church. Much so called 
religion has been and still is but a con- 
secration of ignorance. Our attitude 
must always be open toward the reve- 
lations of today, which are as sacred 
and as divine as those made to Moses 
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or Joshua. The church has always 
been conservative in acknowledging its 
error. This conservatism must be 
broken down if the church is to main- 
tain the respect of educated people. 
3. It recognizes that church and 
school must move from the knowl- 
edges they now have toward the knowl- 
edges they hope to establish. We can 
make progress only as we have faith in 
divine leading. Belief in God’s ultj- 
mate good and in God’s purpose for 
humanity, leads us to step from the 
known experience into the unknown 
with a faith that gives boldness to our 
step. The inculcation of vision and a 
belief in the future is as much a part of 
education as is the teaching of the laws 
established through experience. 


III 


It is worth while to take stock of the 
mile posts of educational progress. 
Education was originally the sole pre- 
rogative of the home. The parent, re- 
sponsible for the life of the child, be- 
came, with his birth, responsible for 
his preparation for the duties of life 
and for his attitudes toward family, 
society, and the future. Through social 
and economic evolution this has now 
become the function of at least four in- 
stitutions, each performing a part in 
creating an educational horizon for the 
child. 

1. The home has been compelled by 
social evolution, by economic necessi- 
ties, and by demands for a more ef- 
ficient type of instruction, to give over 
many of its functions. In the home, 
however, the child acquires his first 
attitudes toward his fellows and his 
idea of responsibility to society. Here 
his infant mind is dwarfed, his atti- 
tudes made unsocial, or his infant mind 
is liberalized, and his attitudes toward 
society made constructive. 

2. The congregation of families into 
communities has created a community 
environment which the child cannot es- 
cape. It becomes a sort of enlarged 
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home to the child. No plan for educa- 
tion can afford to neglect this factor. 
which is, perhaps in many ways, the 
most influential in the early education 
of the child. 

3. Every experience of man _ has 
pointed his mind toward a supreme 
control. Every discovery of law has 
carried with it the discovery that the 
new law was related to laws already 
understood. This has pointed to a 
great co-ordination, a supreme being, 
in which all law finds its unity. Philos- 
ophers or teachers arose, a new institu- 
tion of instruction was sought, and the 
church, as known today, has finally 
evolved. 

It was quite natural for the church 
to take over those functions of educa- 
tion not cared for directly in the home. 
Soon it began to lay down rules for 
efficient home education. The early 
church did its work well; it was the 
handmaid of all educational progress ; 
it kept alive those sparks of truth that 
have since flamed into the knowledge 
and practices and efficiencies of pres- 
ent day education. 

Through the evolution of knowledge, 
and largely as the product of the evo- 
lution of the church itself, certain con- 
ditions of thinking arose. This new 
thought began to question the author- 
ity of church education, and there arose 
a demand for a fourth instrument of 
education, separate from the church. 
There has developed in our own coun- 
try, by the very nature of our democ- 
racy, the following principles which 
set limitations upon the educational ac- 
tivities of the church, as related to 
schools maintained by the state for the 
preservation of democracy. 

1. American democracy is a unity. 
The preservation of that unity of ne- 
cessity guarantees to each individual 
the right to maintain and exercise his 
own particular religious faith. We all 
agree that religion, in the abstract, 
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seeks the highest spiritual good of all 
individuals. We disagree in the means 
used, and in the interpretation of the 
means, for securing that highest good. 
This limits the educational work of the 
church to its own church community, 
and excludes the teaching of religion 


from schools of the state. It implies 
that the public school must seek some 
means of spiritual idealism through its 
remodeled curriculum that is not es- 
sentially a religion. 


2. Differences in religions breed in- 
tolerances, discords, and fears. The 
unity of our democracy is essentially 
tolerant. A true democracy is the prac- 
tical working out of the principle, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor.” The strength 
of a democracy is in the bigness of the 
mind and spirit of its people; in their 
training to the give and take of society 
which accord to others the rights one 
demands for himself. A democracy is 
a melting pot. There is a continual 
evolution and growth toward new in- 
terpretations of law and truth, a free- 
dom of choice for the individual, and 
a responsibility left upon his shoulders 
for the choice he has made. This il- 
lustrates again why dogmas of religion 
must be left for the church to maintain 
within its own organization and must 
never become a part of the teachings of 
state schools. 


3. With the adoption of the consti- 
tution of the United States, public 
schools became a necessity to the new- 
born nation. A democracy cannot 
grant that “righteousness of action in 
a nation can be determined by any sect 
or any religion or any group of relig- 
ions.” Neither can an abstract religion 
be set up, accepted as national in its 
nature, and taught through its schools. 
Such an abstract religion would pos- 
sess no emotional virility. Ideals of 
life, in order to take root in the hearts 
of a people, must come from within the 
life of the people, not from autocratic 
control in high places. It is impossible 
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to legislate spirituality into the life of 
an individual or a group. 

4. Schools are not godless because 
they do not teach the religion of a 
sect, or a group of sects. Jew, Gentile; 
Catholic, Protestant; Unitarian, Chris- 
tian Scientist—each has his own ideali- 
zation of peculiar relationship to his 
own God. No view can be accepted 
as the idealization of our democracy. 
As a nation we are not godless. We 
simply agree that in our democracy 
each citizen must interpret this God 
and this relationship according to his 
own faith. Each sectarian has the 
right to expect the public schools to 
keep sacred for him the faith of his 
children. Our schools must never—by 
word, implication, or deed—take a 
position that would embarrass a child 
or tend to destroy his faith. Here again 
is a reason why schools must find op- 
portunity to emphasize the spiritual 
significance of the facts of life, rather 
than to teach the dogmas of sects. 

5. Church education is not demo- 
cratic. It is the faith of a group, not 
the faith of a democracy. A church 
unquestionably has the right to educate 
itself and its young, and to seek con- 
verts from other groups. But it can- 
not demand or expect that the tenets 
of some faith, or even a selection of the 
tenets of a group of faiths, shall be 
taught to the children of a community 
through the schools of a state. 

As a churchman, I would resent my 
church shifting responsibility for the 
religious education of its children to 
the public schools. I would consider 
it a thrust at the life and growth of my 
church. The growth of a church, like 
any other type of life, depends upon 
its own activities. Any attempt to pass 
the responsibility of religious educa- 
tion to the school must, of necessity, 
create not only a schism in democracy, 
but a pernicious anemia in the life 
blood of the church itself. 

There is no such thing as an abstract 
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or democratic religion. There is a com- 
mon basis of spiritual values, but no 
common basis of religious values. Let 
our churches, therefore, continue their 
freedom of religious thinking and of 
religious teaching within their own 
groups. Within the school there must 
be found some other basis for reaching 
the emotional life of the child. 


IV 


The speaker would devote the rest of 
his time to a discussion of the con- 
tribution of the schools toward this 
much to be desired end. 

We have taught facts, but we have 
not spiritualized those facts. We have 
not suggested their deeper meanings. 
Our young people have missed the 
everlasting values, the real significance 
of life itself. Facts, merely as facts, 
do not give significance, idealism, and 
value to life. 

By spiritual significance we refer 
neither to the usual religious concept 
of the term nor to the ordinary idea of 
moral training. We mean, rather, that 
deeper significance of fact-values, 
which, when put into action, gives us 
vision, understanding, guidance, in our 
attempts to solve our daily problems. 

The public school will never fulfill 
its function in our democratic experi- 
ment, until it shall cause to sink deep 
into the hearts and minds of its pupils 
the great democratic principle: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor.” Our schools 
are magnifying individualism—in type 
of recitation, in system of marking and 
grading, in classroom methods. We 
would not minimize individual devel- 
opment; we would emphasize, how- 
ever, the need to magnify to the indi- 
vidual the community he is educated 
to serve. 

Every classroom is a potential com- 
munity, dependent upon the work of 
its individual members. The individ- 
uals of such a community soon learn 
that the worth-whileness of their work 
is to be found in the larger community- 
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good. Here is where public schools 
may do much to correct the personal 
liberty idea of the bootlegger and of 
his patron. 

The love of law is basic to the wel- 
fare of a community. Nothing more 
fundamental can enter the training of 
the emotional life of the child. Let 
us teach children that law never pun- 
ishes. Law always blesses. The ob- 
servance of law brings happiness; its 
non-observance brings calamity. Ca- 
lamity is not a punishment; it is the 
natural result of a failure to maintain 
the harmony of laws. 

What a wonderful opportunity for 
one who daily teaches mathematical 
law, to spiritualize his facts! What 
a responsibility rests upon every sci- 
ence teacher to teach, with the details 
of scientific law, the deeper spiritual 
significance of all law! What a won- 
derful vision can be kept before the 
pupils of the history community, as 
they re-live the problems of past cen- 
turies, and discover that the causes for 
the cataclysms of people and of na- 
tions have been that they loved not 
law, but chose deliberately paths of 
destruction. There is a tendency to 
softness, not only in our courts, but 
also in the discipline of our schools, 
that breeds contempt rather than love 
of law. 

The facts of citizenship need like- 
wise to be spiritualized. In doing so 
the history teacher will not fail to con- 
note all that is included in the word 
“rights.” Re-living, re-thinking, dra- 
matization of the problems of early 
history, cannot fail to cause the heart 
to warm and the emotional blood to 
flow with greater rapidity. The right 
of citizenship is a sacred thing, dear 
to the heart of every American. With- 
out it mankind becomes a peasantry, 
degraded, pauperized in body and 


soul; with it, mankind has been digni- 
fied, purified and ennobled, and has 
created a new government of service. 
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Let us so teach and spiritualize citizen- 
ship that every child will thrill as he 
stands, uncovered, and proclaims to his 
fellows: “I am a citizen of no mean 
country A merica—a great nation 
among all the nations of the world! [ 
have the rights of an American citi- 
zen.” But above all let us teach our 
children that citizenship in a country 
is synonymous with love of country— 
the emotional spirit that day by day 
seeks, because of love, the peace, wel- 
fare, health, and prosperity of our na- 
tion. It is this love that subordinates 
self to the larger national good, the 
happiness of all people. 

America is an experiment in a new 
sort of national life. A survey of older 
nationalities reveals blood-kinship as 
their binding cord. France is French 
blood; Norway is Norwegian blood; 
Japan is Japanese blood; America is 
all bloods. What constitutes the 
American nation is not blood-kinship, 
but rather the kinship of ideals, of es- 
tablished rights. This is the binding 
cord of America’s nationality: not her 
constitution, her courts, her wealth, 
but the love of each American citizen 
for those ideals which he regards as 
more sacred than life. 

I name as my next values the spirit- 
ualization of work and of cultures—I 
name these together. The democrati- 
zation of education which has taken 
place during the past fifteen years is 
significant. It tends to bridge the gulf 
that has so long existed between labor 
on the one hand, and education and 
culture on the other. We are rapidly 
becoming a nation of schooled people. 
To laborer, artisan, clerk, and whomso, 
is coming a general education that 
makes common the cultures, that will 
ultimately enlarge our common under- 
standing of life values. 

There are certain spiritualized ele- 
ments that must accompany this 
growth in knowledge. Among them is 
love and respect for work. Labor can 
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no longer be regarded as the crude oc- 
cupation of necessity; the occupation 
of the uneducated. It is being deliber- 
ately chosen by the educated and cul- 
tured. It has been admitted to the 
halls of higher learning; it will soon be 
found within the salons of culture. 

Child labor laws have accomplished 
much, but these laws have not been 
without their dangers. In the new so- 
cial order we have nothing at present 
to take the place of the home chores 
of a generation ago. Every child ought 
to have some duty to perform for the 
good of others. Let us emphasize the 
good. He should have some real work 
that keeps him in touch, also, with the 
world’s great problems of necessity. 
And there are problems of necessity. 
Drudgery, work that breaks spirit and 
breaks backs, will, of course, be ex- 
cluded from the curriculum, but the 
spiritual value of work should be kept 
before every child through actual par- 
ticipation. I am not speaking of scout 
activities ; scouting is not work. I am 
speaking of the direct association of 
youth with the world’s production. 
How to accomplish this is one of the 
education problems of our generation, 
but we may be certain it can and will 
be done. 

On the other hand, culture can no 
longer be regarded as the birthright of 
wealth and leisure. American democ- 
racy has no place for an aristocracy of 
culture. Culture must contribute to 
the happiness and welfare of cottage 
and of cabin. The schools have their 
part to perform in this program. With- 
in them are to be found, side by side, 
every type of child. They are annihil- 
ating caste. It is for the schools to en- 
shrine within the hearts of children a 
love for the beauties of life, the secrets 
of human happiness, that music and 
art and nature and literature can im- 
part. 

Finally, may I recommend that our 
schools assure young people that “the 
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world is still at its morn.” There is a 
real danger that children shall take it 
for granted, through our teaching, that 
the work of the world is finished, that 
no challenge remains for their spirit to 
answer. 

Humanity has spent its time at- 
tempting to live. It has come up 
through centuries of quarreling. As 
yet, it has had but little time and but 
little inclination to investigate the 
earth’s resources, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. The great scientific mines of 
the world’s untold wealth await dis- 
covery and development. The best 
and the greatest in all human progress 
is before us. The world flings a chal- 
lenge to the virility, the mentality, the 
spiritual insight of youth. Let the 
message ring out throughout our ele- 
mentary schools, our junior and high 
schools, our colleges and universities, 
“The world today has neeed of you— 
what will you do for its betterment? 
Unborn generations of a million years 
are calling to you. What inheritance 
will you leave them?” 

Let us tell young people that only 
the elementary laws of science have 
been discovered. What discovery shall 
we add? Great economic problems are 
becoming more and more intricate; what 
new economic source of power; what 
new source of heat and light; what new 
and greater methods for production of 
foods shall be discovered and made plain 
for the children that are yet to be? What 
new applications of the principle, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor,” may be applied 
to the physical, the economic, and social 
world? How may new cooperative 
ideals of life be made to enrich all 
humanity, individually, nationally, and 
internationally? How may communities 
and states breed a new generation that 
shall take possession of the earth—men 
and women who, like the ideals of the 
ancient Greeks, shall rival the gods of 
Olympus? How may manhood be stand- 
ardized as manhood; how may woman- 
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hood maintain its old ideals of regenerat- 
ing purity, and at the same time not lose 
its present freedom and sex equalities? 
How may nations become helpful neigh- 
bors, rather than jealous aggregations of 
armed enemies? 

I have but touched the hem of the gar- 
ment of the subject assigned me. Its 
solution can come only through years of 
study and of school reorganization. Our 
re-written curriculum will, of course, 
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continue to deal with facts, to provide 
ways for the mastery of facts. But 
sometime in the future, the keystone to 
the arch of our educational building will 
be found in the spiritualization of those 
facts. Our schools will cease to be sat- 
isfied with testing for the encyclopaedic 
mind, and will seek those minds that are 
trained to function in the service of their 
neighbors, their community, their state, 
their nation, and their world. 


CONFLICT OF EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 
SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BowER 


LTHOUGH this discussion followed 
the presentation of divergent, if not 
conflicting, points of view on the part of 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants by repre- 
sentatives of their respective bodies, and 
would seem to deal with one of the most 
fundamental difficulties in arriving at a 
basis of common action, it proved to be 
the least stimulating and fruitful of the 
four discussion periods. This may have 
been due, in part, to the fact that the 
presentations occupied so much of the 
afternoon that only 20 minutes remained 
for discussion. There was more inten- 
sity, not to say vehemence, in some of 
the “speeches” of this session than in 
any other discussion period. There was 
more presentation of assumptions with- 
out supporting facts in this than in any 
other period. Notwithstanding, this dis- 
cussion brought to the fore the necessity 
of abandoning assumption and broad 
generalizations in the discussion of the 
problem and of getting down to concrete 
facts. 
It is quite difficult to discover any con- 
siderable “coefficient of correlation” be- 
tween the presentation of conflicting 


ecclesiastical viewpoints and the discus- 
sion. The presence in such a representa- 
tive assembly of Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants offered a first-rate opportu- 


nity for the comparison of ideals and pur- 
poses on the part of these great historic 
religious bodies, together with friendly 
evaluation of viewpoints and purposes. 
But the discussion was polarized around 
other interests which could scarcely be 
rated as issues. Is this result due to the 
fact that these ecclesiastical bodies are 
not deeply conscious of conflicting pur- 
poses? Or is it due to the fact that each 
is thinking of its own particular program 
without any serious facing of common 
responsibility for the religious education 
of the American child? One suspects it 
is the latter, which raises the question as 
to whether the churches are as deeply 
conscious of the need of character educa- 
tion for the American child, not to men- 
tion religious education, as are an increas- 
ing number of responsible leaders in the 
public school. 

Notwithstanding the brevity of the dis- 
cussion, there developed five focal 
points : 

First: The impossibility of arriving at 
any fruitful outcome while dealing with 
generalizations and abstract doctrinnaire 
positions. This proved to be the most 
stimulating and suggestive outcome of 
this discussion. The problem is not that 
of bringing religion in general to bear 
upon pupils in general, but of bringing 
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concrete and specific religious attitudes 
and motives to bear upon actual children 
in concrete situations. In the discussion, 
as long as speakers were expounding pre- 
conceived “positions,” there was no evi- 
dence of thinking. On the contrary, it 
was when the discussion came to grips 
with actual facts and concrete experi- 
ments in local communities that thinking 
was in evidence. It was in this period 
that the discussion consciously moved 
away from abstraction and generaliza- 
tions in the direction of facts. It was 
suggested by one speaker that a commis- 
sion be appointed to gather facts perti- 
nent to the problem. 

Second: The function of the church 
to work through religious persons in the 
public school. Based on the assumption 
that the best solution of the problem 
would be for the church not to attempt 
to teach religion in the public school, it 
was suggested that the real function of 
the church was to develop religious per- 
sons in the supervising and teaching per- 
sonnel who, through personal relations 
would exert a religious influence upon 
pupils, as it is the function of the church 
to do in the industrial order, civic life, 
and philanthropic movements. To this 
position was opposed the view that it is 
a false assumption to believe that reli- 
gious education can be carried through 
effectively by such informal methods. 
Those who held this view were convinced 
that there is a technique in teaching re- 
ligion resting upon a knowledge of re- 
ligion itself and its subject-matter and 
procedure. This brought up for a second 
time the necessity of including religion 
in the training of teachers. 

Third: The function of the public 
school. It was pointed out that there has 
been a tendency on the part of the public 
school greatly to expand its program in 
recent years by taking over functions that 
formerly belonged to other community 
agencies, such as social dancing, play, etc. 
This raised the question whether the 
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school ought not to define its function 
more carefully and stick to its job. This 
point of view arose in connection with 
the problem of released time for religious 
instruction by the churches. This raises 
the question whether, in view of the im- 
perative need for religious education, the 
school has a right to overload the time 
of the pupils with marginal interests and 
duties which will leave them no time for 
religious instruction. 


Fourth: The professional training of 
teachers of religion. The problem of re- 
leased time for religious instruction by 
the churches raised the question as to the 
professional training of teachers of re- 
ligion. The church has no right to ask for 
released time until it can demonstrate its 
ability to use it educationally. This the 
church, with its present staff of relatively 
untrained volunteer teachers, is not yet 
in a position to do. Therefore, the need 
of the development of a professional staff 
of competent teachers of religion in the 
church. 

Fifth: The need for adult learning 
through the responsible participation of 
youth in the learning process. It was 
pointed out that up to this point the dis- 
cussion had proceeded on the assumption 
that only the pupils had anything to learn 
in the matter of religion, and that it was 
the function of adults alone to teach. It 
was suggested that in thinking through 
the educational process adults should 
come to see that they have possibly quite 
as much to learn from the fresh experi- 
ence of youth as youth has to learn from 
the more or less fixed habits of thought 
of the adult. This is quite as true of the 
schools of the state as it is of the schools 
of the church. In both instances, the 
procedure through which the experience 
of youth and adults is to be mediated is 
through the sharing of experience and 
the responsible participation of youth in 
the determination of the content and pro- 
cedure of the educative process. 


FOUR TYPES OF COOPERATION 


Erwin L. SHAVER* 


ie discussing cooperation between 
church and state in religious educa- 
tion, we shall confine our treatment to 
four topics: (1) Religion (in any form) 
in public schools; (2) Bible reading in 
schools; (3) High school credit for out- 
side Bible study, and (4) Released time 
for religious education in churches. Our 
major purpose will be in each case to 
answer the question: “In existing rela- 
tions, what works well and what does 
not?” 


RELIGION IN PusBLic SCHOOLS 


Religion, which was formerly the 
major subject of the curriculum, has 
been slowly crowded out of American 
public schools. Application of the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
has resulted in the complete legal aboli- 
tion of religion as a subject. But reli- 
gion is still being taught in public schools, 
both indirectly and directly. Evidences 
of indirect teaching are such as these: 
the personality of the teacher ; the use of 
church seasonal festivals and holy days 
as materials for lessons, notably at 
Christmas; the use of Bible selections 
and hymns, although incidentally, as 
occasional material in literature; the un- 
avoidable treatment of church history in 
a study of the middle ages and other 
periods, as well as references to Jewish 
history; and a large number of casual 
references to things religious which, after 
all, no teacher can entirely avoid. 

Does this incidental use of religious 
materials work well or ill? In spite of 
occasional difficulties, the result has been 
so satisfactory that few would go so far 
as to abolish, if it were possible, all such 
incidental use of religious materials. 
One may wish to refrain from direct 
teaching of religion, but he cannot possi- 
bly teach history, geography, or literature 


*New England Secretary, Congregational Education 
Society. 


without at some point touching upon the 
field of the church. As long as the public 
school teacher is fair-minded, this limited 
form of cooperation may be continued 
with good results. Without it, no educa- 
tional enrichment would be possible. 

But in certain communities religion is 
being taught in public schools in direct 
fashion. How far this practice is preva- 
lent, we have little definite information. 
Two instances come to mind. A large 
city has offered in the local high school 
courses in Bible taught by a member of 
the school faculty. By employing the 
instructor to teach courses in English, 
and then asking her as a favor to add 
Bible, legal stipulations of the state are 
technically met. In a village community 
a local pastor is appointed to the school 
faculty without pay. He goes regularly 
to the building and instructs all pupils, 
with no request for such teaching having 
been made by individual parents. A well 
known series of week-day religious edu- 
cation texts is used. The technical sepa- 
ration of church and state is met by call- 
ing the course “ethics.” Doubtless other 
communities would go as far, or even 
farther, but for the restraints of law. In 
such communities we find a group of 
irreconcilables who hold that the state 
should teach religion in its schools, and 
bewail the “former days.” 

Does this kind of approach work well? 
If one means the ability to “get by” with 
it locally, the answer is: Yes. Otherwise 
we must say: No. It is usually illegal; 
it is accomplished in most cases by sub- 
terfuge; it leads other communities into 
temptation; and, above all, if is teaching 
children a religion of deceit and trickery. 


BrisLtE READING IN SCHOOLS 
Many states allow—and a few require 


—reading of the Bible without comment 
and, in some cases, repetition of the 
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Lord’s Prayer in public schools. His- 
torically, this is a concession from the 
days when religion was a subject of the 
curriculum. There has been no disposi- 
tion in recent years to extend this con- 
cession. On the contrary, it is less and 
less used even where allowed by law. Its 
advocates believe it has religious value. 
That it does to some extent, we must 
grant. But the extent is doubtful. It 
is a type of value which is hard to meas- 
ure, lying more in the realm of atmos- 
phere than in systematic effort. Perhaps 
that is a point in its favor. 

Does it work? As a method of re- 
ligious education it stops too far short. It 
smacks of “special favor” rather than of 
positive values for a well rounded pro- 
gram of education. Further than this, it 
is narrow. Who ever heard of the mate- 
rials of other world Bibles than our own 
being introduced? And it is unscientific. 
When public school teachers discuss cere- 
monies and ideas of other ancient and 
modern religions they explain beliefs and 
practices so that the meaning is under- 
stood. From the standpoint both of re- 
ligion and of education at their best, this 
concession has decided limitations. 


HicH-ScHoor CRreD1tT 


This movement has been prominent in 
such states as North Dakota, Colorado, 
and Indiana. In general, the plan pro- 
vides for students studying the Bible in 
their churches, under instructors equally 
competent with the public school force. 
They follow a syllabus outline furnished 
by the state or local school board, and 
submit to an examination set by these 
agencies. The movement has spread 
rather slowly, since few churches have 
either pupils or teachers who are willing 
to do such serious work. In those places 
where it has been done, it has proved 
very much worth while. 

The course is avowedly not one in re- 
gion; rather, it is a study of literature, 
history, or content. Examinations are 
prepared on this basis. At the same time 
the church may go as far as it likes be- 
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yond a content, literary, or historical 
study, and give such interpretations to 
materials as it cares to. This plan is con- 
fined to Bible study only, and makes no 
provision for other courses viewed as 
essential in religious education today. 
Aside from this, however, it is a work- 
able and effective plan on a much higher 
level than the types we have been dis- 
cussing. 
RELEASED TIME 


The distinguishing mark of this form 
of cooperation between church and state 
is the granting of time from the regular 
public school day to allow children to go 
to their churches for religious instruction 
and training. The movement had its 
origin in Gary under circumstances much 
different from those of any other com- 
munity which has since adopted the plan 
—conditions which few communities 
would care to meet to secure released 
time for religious teaching. 

Has this new form of cooperation 
worked? We shall answer the question 
by taking up certain items which are in- 
volved : 

(a) The granting of time has, in gen- 
eral, been wise. It seems but right that 
church and home, equally responsible in 
a democracy for character training of 
children, should have a fair share of the 
time of the child, in which to do their 
work. If we might venture a criticism 
of tendencies in public education, it is 
that of an ever-enlarging control of the 
child’s life, interests, and time, in the pro- 
gram of public education. Zealous public 
school men are eager to make the public 
school the institution in the child’s life. 

Wiser educators sound a note of warn- 
ing. For example, “The functions of the 
school compass almost every phase of 
child experience. Home member- 


ship, vocational efficiency, good citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure time, expres- 
sion of the spirit of good will are now 
current as phrases in which to set forth 
the purposes of the school. The expan- 
sion of the field of recognized activities 
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of the school has been enormous. 
The school cannot wisely assume respon- 
sibility for the whole round of the child’s 
experience after he reaches school age. 
It is easy to claim for schools more 
than they can actually perform. 
Above all, parents should not be invited 
—or permitted—to lay upon the schools 
the burden of responsibilities that they 
and they alone can discharge.”* 

In too few cases, however, favor of 
granting time has been returned by carry- 
ing on a program of religious training 
worthy of the qualifying adjective “edu- 
cational.” Where churches have taken 
their task and their opportunity seriously, 
the outcomes have justified the sharing 
of time. This form of cooperation seems 
perfectly in accord with the spirit of 
American democracy and the spirit of 
our constitution providing for separation 
of church and state. In a number of 
cases, the legal issues which have been 
raised have proven to be both unwise and 
unfortunate. 

(b) The granting of credit for work 
done in churches under these conditions 
has not seemed so wise. There is no way 
in which real elementary school credit 
can be given. High school credit may be 
arranged and is often taken, but the ab- 
sence of examinations, although an ad- 
vantage in favor of real religious educa- 
tion on the one hand, is, on the other, a 
temptation to do a low grade of educa- 
tional work. 

(c) The expression of cooperation in 
the use of public school resources, includ- 
ing teachers, buildings, and equipment, 
has been generally frowned upon. Cer- 
tainly this use is inadvisable in the case 
of teachers in present service in public 
schools, although there may be excep- 





1. From editorial by James F. Hosic in The Jour- 
nal of Educational Method for February, 1927. 
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tions. Most religious educators agree 
that buildings and equipment, if used at 
all, must be accepted with definite stipu- 
lations to prevent misunderstanding and 
any possible violation of the separation 
principle. In fact, legal disputes which 
have arisen have had their core of trou- 
ble in such apparent violations. 

(d) It has been found advisable for 
public school officials to refrain from 
supervision of church school teaching. 
If school authorities can be assured of 
the quality of teachers when the move- 
ment is initiated, any further check may 
be confined to attendance reports to pre- 
vent truancy. Two views have prevailed 
as to the primary connection of a week- 
day school class. One has held that it 
is an adjunct of the public school system; 
the other that, after the child has been 
dismissed, he is under the control of the 
church entirely and the public school has 
no responsibility. The latter view is now 
becoming generally accepted, has worked 
best, and seems most wise in view of the 
principle of separation. 

(e) There is an increasing, although 
as yet rather slight, tendency to cooperate 
by correlation of the materials used in 
the two schools. A few public school 
teachers encourage the writing of themes, 
for example, upon topics studied in the 
week-day school. Some teachers in week- 
day schools of religion take advantage of 
the public school subject matter and skill 
learned by pupils, and are using them 
with religious reinterpretation in their 
classes. This form of cooperation seems 
decidedly worth while. 

All in all, we may say that cooperation 
between state and church where released 
time has been granted works well to the 
degree that educational standards have 
been met by the church and no “en- 
tangling alliances” have been formed. 
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Rosert L. Ketty* 


SPEAKER may now venture to 

outline and even to defend a plan 
for schools of religion in tax-supported 
colleges and universities, without serious 
danger of being burned at the stake or 
even branded as a religious or an educa- 
tional heretic. Thomas Jefferson was not 
so fortunate. He believed that an estab- 
lished church was not consistent with the 
best American aspirations, and he founded 
the first university on our continent dedi- 
cated to the principle of the separation of 
church and state. For his insight and fore- 
sight he won such epithets as “infidel” and 
“atheist.” Like Socrates, he was called 
a corrupter of youth. Of course, he did 
not believe in the separation of religion 
and education. He was a great believer 
in the educability of youth along all ser- 
viceable lines, and he suggested a plan of 
cooperation between the University of 
Virginia and the churches which, in its 
essentials, is the basis of our present 
experimentation in this field. We now, 
having had a century to think it all over, 
have several agencies called schools of 
religion. They certainly have good aspi- 
rations; a few of them have made real 
progress. The question before us is, How 
can we put scholarship and religion into 
schools of religion? 

In the consideration of this question 
we must not lose our perspective. Some 
things have happened since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson. The universities have 
grown beyond the wildest dreams of 
men. It is certain that in religious edu- 
cation progress has not been so phenom- 
enal. For many years the Christian Asso- 
ciations and later the churches have been 
superficially cultivating this field. There 
were “volunteer classes” in Bible and in 
missions, with carefully set up and thor- 
oughly lubricated machinery for develop- 
ing a high voltage of the will-to-join. 


_*Executive Secretary, Council of Church Boards of 
Education, 
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There were classes of student volunteer 
bands, and occasional organized groups 
of pre-ministerial and other students. 
There followed in due time discussion 
groups, usually carried on without much 
basis of knowledge, and forums, with 
interest concentrating more recently on 
international, interracial, and economic 
problems. 

It is out of this background that 
schools of religion are emerging. Now. 
it must be insisted that not less emphasis 
may be put on voluntary efforts. The 
school of religion offers opportunity for 
volunteers to work where scholarship 
may guide and where synthesis may 
function. 

Religious education must not forever 
remain in the twilight zone of academic 
procedure; even if the state seems to 
have outlawed religion, religious teachers 
must not all be bootleggers. Some of the 
functioning of religious education must 
be official—within the curriculum. It is 
not forgotten that in every tax-supported 
institution there is much curriculum ma- 
terial that is basal to sound instruction 
in religion. Indeed, there is little cur- 
riculum material that is not thus basal. 
But for effective teaching of religion 
there must be purposefulness and free- 
dom on the part of the teacher. In some 
cases the state university is not now 
geared up in terms of this purposefulness 
and freedom. Religious instruction must 
be promoted by churches; it must be 
recognized, when worthy, by the univer- 
sities. This is the battle the schools of 
religion are fighting—and in some sec- 
tions are winning. There may be now 
twenty agencies which call themselves, or 
are called by others, schools of religion. 
The work done in half that number re- 
ceives some form of academic recognition 
by the colleges and universities with 
which the schools are associated: North 
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Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Michigan, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Oregon. Too much must 
not be claimed for them, but they must 
not be despised. 

The present schools of religion are or- 
ganized, for the most part, although not 
entirely, on an undergraduate basis. 
There is one, not related to the churches, 
administered entirely on the graduate 
level. Each of these agencies is indig- 
enous to its environment. It draws sus- 
tenance from the soil and atmosphere in 
which it grows. The schools have not 
been transplanted from a common stem. 
In their roots, their foliage, their fruit- 
age, no two of them are alike. They may, 
however, be grouped roughly for pur- 
poses of collective description, into five 
types: denominational, federated denomi- 
national, nondenominational, interdenom- 
inational and union schools. 

Denominational schools have been pro- 
moted chiefly by the Disciples and Meth- 
odists, although these schools are gen- 
erally inviting other denominations to 
join in the responsibilities of manage- 
ment and the sharing of benefits. The 
school of the federated type has separate 
denominational bases, but succeeds in in- 
tegrating some of the parts into a unity. 
The non-denominational school, of which 
that at the University of Michigan is the 
example, places especial emphasis upon 
its freedom from denominational affilia - 
tion. Neither does it have legal or finan- 
cial arrangement with the university. It 
definitely commits itself to the principle 
of independence both of the university 
and the churches. The prevailing type to 
date is interdenominational, which con- 
sists of (a) one teacher supported by 
more than one communion (Michigan 
Agricultural College, Ohio University) ; 
(b) an expanded denominational school 
(Missouri) ; (c) a school organized from 
the first with an interdenominational fac- 
ulty (Oklahoma, Texas). 

Finally, there is emerging what is here 
called the union school, formed by bring- 
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ing together on a cooperative basis not 
only denominations, but various religious 
groups — Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, 
and potentially, all others with the thor- 
oughgoing cooperation of the university, 
the state board of education, and presum- 
ably all undenominational agencies. Pio- 
neer work of this broad-gauge type is 
now being inaugurated at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, although movements in 
this direction are developing elsewhere. 
In theory, it will probably be the most 
acceptable to university authorities. At 
Iowa the school will function as an in- 
tegral part of the university, being a de- 
partment in the college of liberal arts. 
Furthermore, it is the cap-sheaf to a sys- 
tem of character development which is to 
permeate the entire university. 

The subject matter of these various 
schools falls into three classes, according 
to Edward Sterling Boyer,’ who has re- 
cently produced a monograph on the sub- 
ject. The material may be called biblical, 
religious and vocational. In the first 
class, the Bible is treated as a book of 
religion and of religious instruction. The 
Hebrew language is included, as well as 
New Testament Greek. All other lan- 
guages are excluded, as are courses in 
theology and those devoted primarily to 
literature and history. 

Under the head of religious courses are 
included those that give primary consid- 
eration to interpretation and appreciation 
of religion. History of religion, com- 
parative religions, psychology of religion, 
philosophy of religion, church history, 
applied Christianity, and evidences of 
Christianity seem to bear directly and 
definitely upon religious phenomena. 
Subjects which touch religion only inci- 
dentally are not counted. 

Under the third class, vocational 
courses in religious education, are in- 
cluded courses that relate directly to the 
technic of teaching religion. These 


1. The Development of Religious Education in 
Higher Institutions, with Special Reference to Schools 
of ~~ at State Universities and Colleges. In 
press, 
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courses deal with method, curriculum, 
organization and administration, and 
principles of religious education. Gen- 
eral courses in theory, history, principles, 
and psychology are excluded. 

Three schools under consideration do 
not open their courses to freshmen. In 
the aggregate the upper classes lead in 
the enrollment. The median number of 
hours taken by these students for which 
credit could be received toward gradua- 
tion in the adjacent school was six. The 
largest number of hours granted by the 
schools of religion ranged from three to 
thirty-two. A total of 253 hours in the 
ten schools of religion had been accred- 
ited in 1923-24 by the authorities in the 
adjacent state institutions, of which 58 
per cent was in Bible, 36 per cent in re- 
ligion, and 6 per cent in religious educa- 
tion. 

In the schools of religion upon which 
Professor Boyer based his study? there 
were thirty-three paid teachers of re- 
ligious education. Six teachers, located 
in three institutions, held the degree of 
Ph.D. Eight schools have teachers hold- 
ing theological degrees. However, two- 
thirds of the teaching in the ten schools 
is done by teachers who are not employed 
specifically for this purpose. The ideal is 
to pass far beyond the purpose of mere 
instruction, and to motivate and interpret 
religion. They are attempting to discover 
ultimate values, such as love, justice, 
good will, and to make them function in 
the continuous reconstruction of indi- 
vidual and group life. They strive to 
carry student initiative into curriculum 
activity and to proceed in terms of 
projects and situations, not despising the 
valuable body of accessible knowledge. 
They stress the consciousness of God, the 
meaning of human brotherhood, and the 
demand for a unifying principle compre- 
hensive and vital enough to afford an 
adequate life philosophy. They have not, 





2. Universities of Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, North Dakota and 
Michigan State Caliege. Credit relations have also 
been worked out in North Dakota, Iowa, Michigan, 


Virginia, Alabama, and Oregon. 
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to any great extent, entered the field of 
methodology. They are in no sense theo- 
logical seminaries. 

The school of religion does not now 
offer or profess to offer a comprehensive 
or final solution to the problem of re- 
ligion in the tax-supported university. It 
is not a cure-all. It is attempting to do 
one piece of work under conditions which 
may be controlled as money and men and 
the spirit of co-operation are afforded. 
These schools are pushing forward for 
more highly equipped teachers and for 
greater financial resources. Two of them 
have modest endowments. The budgets 
of four schools in 1923-24 ranged from 
$15,000 to $18,000. Four others carried 
on the work with an outlay ranging from 
$3,000 to $6,000. They are limited in 
their activities because of the large 
amount of required work in the univer- 
sity and the small number of hours for 
which the university will give credit. 
They are limited also because of the rela- 
tively small amount of educational ex- 
perimentation in this field. 

A number of the directors and pro- 
fessors of these new agencies of religious 
education, after a two-day informal con- 
ference, agreed that there are at least 
five “basic essentials” in their founding 
and development.* These are: 

(1) Financial and physical perma- 
nency must be assured. 

(2) The affiliated state university 
must be protected from embarrassment 
arising from discordant religious groups. 

(3) Co-operating religious groups 
must work harmoniously also with the 
state institution. 

(4) Academic standards must be equal 
or superior to those of the university. 

(5) The school established on a co-op- 
erative basis must hold the confidence of 
the several constituencies. 

While schools of religion do not pro- 
fess to cover the entire ground of re- 


ligious education in a university, nor to 


3. O. D. Foster, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 
April, 1927, p. 397. 
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afford the only means of religious ap- 
proach to its members, two considera- 
tions are pertinent: 

1. The university itself bears an im- 
portant share of the responsibility for its 
own religious life. Its faculty should 
certainly be chosen with reference to 
character, as well as scholarship. Fur- 
thermore, there is as much reason for 
expecting that a state university admin- 
istrator or professor will be cordial 
toward the remarkable fact in human 
progress called religion, as there is to 
demand that the teacher of religion shall 
be cordial to the development of science. 
The lack of cordiality, stated either way 
foremost, is a type of intellectual pro- 
vincialism unbecoming to an educational 
enterprise. 

2. Nor can the influence and work of 
a school of religion be measured entirely 


in terms of the limited credits allowed by 
a state institution. Its influence upon its 
own students and upon the morale of the 
university cannot adequately be meas- 
ured. At the school of religion at the 
University of Missouri, in whose faculty 
Disciples, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians are cooperating, there 
have been enrolled this year 567 students, 
of whom 398 are not affiliated with the 
student religious organizations on the 
campus which represent the churches of 
the community. Americans have the no- 
tion after some centuries of experience, 
that a school of 500 students presided 
over by a faculty of men distinguished 
in scholarship and religion, is no mean 
school. Let such schools spring up at 
numerous strategic points and they will 
inake no small contribution in leavening 
the lump. 


RELIGION IN STATE SCHOOLS OF CANADA 
R. A. Hirtz* 


HIS paper takes for granted two 

things: (1) That by teaching religion 
is meant, not simply imparting a knowl- 
edge of the Bible, though this would come 
in the process, but rather teaching a way 
of life and the development of character, 
“manifesting itself in a growing appre- 
ciation of God, an interest and joy in the 
worship of God, and a growing apprecia- 
tion of the claims of others.” (2) That 
while Bible teaching will be used in the 
process, much of the teacher’s ordinary 
work is an effective channel for teaching 
religion. Our presentation will include 
not only those more direct or formal 
methods of Bible reading, Bible study, 
and worship periods, but those indirect 
or informal methods which are often 
more effective just because they are indi- 
rect and informal. Keeping these things 
in mind, we turn to consider our subject. 


*General Secretary, Board of Religious Education 
of the Church of England in Canada. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system of Canada is 
similar to that of the United States, in 
that educational matters are under pro- 
vincial or state control. There is no na- 
tional educational system. Each of the 
nine provinces legislates for itself in this 
sphere, and guards jealously its rights. 
We have, however, three organizations 
of a national character to which brief 
reference should be made. 

1. The Canadian Educational Associa- 
tion, which seeks, “by bringing about a 
better understanding, on the part of each 
province, of the educational progress and 
educational ideas of the other provinces, 
thereby to promote the common educa- 
tional interests of the several provinces 
of Canada and to foster a healthy Cana- 
dian spirit.” 

2. The Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, whose objects are: “to obtain coop- 
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eration and coordination of all provincial 
teachers’ organizations upon policies and 
activities of common interest,” and “to 
provide means by which the various pro- 
vincial teachers’ organizations can be kept 
in touch with one another, and through 
which mutual assistance can be quickly 
and readily given.” 

3. The National Council of Educa- 
tion, which has been in existence only 
since 1923, but whose influence is widely 
felt. Its aim is “the deepening of the 
moral and spiritual factors in our na- 
tional education.” To this end, it hopes 
to establish, with the help of the govern- 
ment, a national bureau to study current 
educational movements and _ tendencies, 
and to report results of such study. 
There can be no doubt that the organiza- 
tion of such a bureau would “strengthen 
the agencies that make for progress in 
education,” agencies which must include 
home and church and school. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHING RELIGION 


Opportunities available for teaching re- 
ligion in state schools of Canada may be 
said to be of two kinds: those open to 
employed teachers, and those open to 
church representatives. 


1. Opportunities of Teachers 


Each province makes some provision 
for a devotional period at the opening or 
closing of school, or both, with or with- 
out Bible reading and Scripture memori- 
zation; and gives general instructions re- 
lating to the moral tone of the school. 
In some cases this provision is permissive 
only, while in other cases it is prescribed. 
There is considerable variety in the char- 
acter of the regulations, as the following 
brief summary will show. 

In Nova Scotia, devotional exercises 
may be held, but their nature is not 
specified. Teachers are instructed “to in- 
culcate by precept and example a respect 
for religion and the principles of Chris- 
tian morality.” Discretion is left largely 
in the hands of local authorities, and re- 
ligious instruction is given in accordance 
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with the wishes of the majority of the 
supporters of the school. 

Prince Edward Island requires teach- 
ers to open school each day with Scrip- 
ture reading by those children whose par- 
ents or guardian desire it. Local school 
boards may also close school with Bible 
reading, and have the ten commandments 
and other passages of Scripture memo- 
rized and recited. 

New Brunswick permits the opening 
and closing of school with Bible reading 
and use of the Lord’s Prayer, and ex- 
pects teachers to give instruction, as occa- 
sion may require, in the principles of 
Christian morality. How this is to be 
done is apparently left to the teacher. 

In Quebec the situation is unique. It 
is the one province which recognizes 
formal religious instruction as an integral 
part of the public school program. Pub- 
lic schools of this province are either 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, and are 
under Roman Catholic and Protestant 
committees respectively. The Protestant 
committee has outlined an extensive 
course of religious instruction for its 
schools. Each school is opened with the 
reading of Scripture and prayer, and de- 
votes the first half hour each day to re- 
ligious exercises, instruction in morals, 
and Bible history. Such instruction must 
be given in all Protestant schools. No 
denominational teaching, however, can be 
given. 

Ontario provides that “the Scriptures 
shall be read daily and systematically,” 
and that “every public school shall be 
opened with the reading of the Scriptures 
and the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer 
and shall be closed with the Lord’s Prayer 
or the prayer authorized by the Depart- 
ment.” The board may also order Bible 
reading by pupils and teachers at the 
close of school, repeating the ten com- 
mandments at least once a week, and 
memorizing Bible passages. 

In Manitoba “religious exercises shall 
be held in a public school entirely at the 
option of the school trustees for the dis- 
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trict; and upon receiving written author- 
ity from the trustees it shall be the duty 
of the teacher to hold such religious 
exercises.” Passages of Scripture and 
forms of prayer have been selected for 
this purpose by an advisory council. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta have regu- 
lations practically identical, as follows: 
“It shall be permissible for the 
Board of any district to direct that the 
school be opened by the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer.” “No religious instruc- 
tion shall be permitted in the 
school of any district until one- 
half hour previous to its closing in the 
afternoon, after which time any such in- 
struction permitted or desired by the 
Board may be given.” 

British Columbia makes least provision 
of all. The regulation reads: “All pub- 
lic schools shall be free and conducted 
on strictly secular and non-sectarian prin- 
ciples. The highest morality shall be in- 
culcated, but no religious dogma or creed 
shall be taught. The Lord’s Prayer may 
be used in opening and closing the 
school.” <A recent attempt to provide for 
Scripture reading and religious exercises 
was so strongly opposed in the legislature 
that the sponsor of the bill withdrew it. 

Certain things should be noted: 

(1) The opportunities above described 
are made by provincial departments of 
education for the use of regular teaching 
staffs of Protestant public schools. In 
Roman Catholic schools, which are also 
state schools, definite religious instruction 
is provided by the Roman Church as a 
part of the regular curriculum. 

(2) These provisions are widely used, 
although, as might be expected, more so 
in some provinces than others. This is 
due largely to the character of the regu- 
lations, sentiment of the community, and 
attitude of local school boards. 

(3) The most extensive provision is 
made in the provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario. Probably no more complete provi- 
sion for giving religious instruction in 
public schools can be found on this conti- 
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nent than that in Quebec. This is due to 
the consistent stand of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the question of religion 
in general education. 

(4) Obviously, the value of these 
opportunities for teaching religion will 
depend largely upon how they are used 
by the teacher. In the hands of one who 
believes that his real aim is character 
building, who sees the opportunity these 
regulations offer of leading the boy and 
girl into the presence of God, and of 
helping them realize that presence in their 
daily life—in the hands of such a teacher, 
these provisions offer a channel for the 
real teaching of religion. If, on the other 
hand, religious exercise is purely formal, 
or emphasis is placed on an intellectual 
grasp of Bible facts, with no attempt to 
relate these facts to life, the opportunity 
is lost. 

(5) Normal training schools of Que- 
bec and Ontario give teachers in training 
instruction in religious knowledge, both 
in content and in teaching values. This 
provides excellent opportunity for pre- 
senting to prospective teachers the right 
method of approach. 

(6) The usual conscience clause is, of 
course, provided in the regulations for 
each province. 

There are, as implied at the beginning 
of this paper, indirect opportunities to 
teach religious values. I refer to social 
situations in schoolroom and playground, 
in teaching the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum, and through character and 
example of the teacher himself. The fol- 
lowing illustration given by Dr. Rothney 
in Character Education in the Elementary 
School will show what can be done. We 
quote in part: 

In a certain school of about 150 pupils 
one of the greatest problems of discipline 
was fighting on the playground. The 
principal had tried all kinds of legitimate 
punishment known to her, used all the 
moral suasion of which she was capable, 
but without success. Finally, she ap- 
pealed to the inspector for advice. He 
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visited the school, met the pupils, and, 
after referring to a previous occasion 
during the war when he had met with 
them to urge that they save their money 
to lend it to the government to help win 
the war, he questioned them briefly on 
the outcome of the war, on the peace 
treaty, and on the League of Nations. 
‘They thought the League of Nations 
could, if it would, prevent fighting and 
keep order in the world. 

The Inspector inquired whether there 
was fighting among the pupils of the 
school. The broad smiles and chorus of 
“vesses” showed that they appreciated 
the situation. He then suggested that 
they form a League of Nations to put 
down fighting on the playground, and 
that each grade in the school be a nation. 
Pupils were given a chance to ask ques- 
tions, and questions came thick and fast, 
until they fully understood how to pro- 
ceed. Each class was to go to its own 
room and, after due deliberation, decide 
whether it would enter the league or not. 
When a class decided to do so, it was to 
elect by ballot two members of a general 
council, a boy and a girl. 

Ultimate results were all that could be 
desired. Through the work of the 
league, fighting, swearing, and obscenity 
were suppressed, and the attitude of the 
school towards these evils changed. In- 
stead of exulting in them the pupils re- 
pudiated them. Their attitude towards 
the teachers changed and they became 
sympathetic. Their attitude towards law 
and authority changed, and they became 
diligent in observing rules and getting 
others to do the same. Their attitude 
towards one another changed. Might 
was no longer right, but right was might. 
The pupils united in a common cause 
rather than divided over family feuds. 

As an illustration of latent resources 
in the curriculum, pregnant with religious 
teaching values, the reply of the veteran 
schoolmaster to the inquiry as to where 
in his program he taught religion is to the 
point. “We teach it,” he said, “all day 
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long. We teach it in arithmetic by ac- 
curacy, in language by learning to say 
what we mean, in history by humanity, 
in geography by breadth of mind, in 
handicraft by thoroughness, in astronomy 
by reverence.” 

2. Opportunities of Clergymen 

Some provinces have provisions where- 
by clergymen of a community may, under 
certain conditions, give religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

Ontario provides that “A clergyman 
of any denomination shall have the right, 
and it shall be lawful for the board to 
allow him, to give religious instruction to 
pupils of his own denomination, in each 
schoolhouse, at least once a week, before 
the hour of opening the school in the 
morning or after the hour of closing the 
school in the afternoon as the Board may 
determine.” “Under the same conditions, 
a clergyman selected by the clergymen of 
any number of denominations, shall also 
have the right to give religious instruc- 
tion to the pupils belonging to such de- 
nominations.” 

Instruction may be provided in differ- 
ent ways: (1) By dividing the school 
into denominational groups, each clergy- 
man teaching his own group. (2) By 
one clergyman agreeing to teach all the 
pupils. (3) By dividing pupils into 
groups according to age and development 
and assigning a clergyman to each. (4) 
A deputy other than a clergyman may be 
appointed to teach. Most of the experi- 
ments in Ontario have followed the third 
method. The following illustrations will 
make the plan clear: 

In the town of Chapleau are three 
churches—Anglican, Catholic and United 
Church. In 1920 the school board re- 
quested the Anglican and United Church 
clergymen (Catholics have their own 
school) to give Bible instruction in the 
school to the four senior grades—each of 
the clergymen taking two grades. In- 
struction is given half an hour on Mon- 
day afternoons. All children regard it 


as part of their regular work. Written 
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examinations are held at Christmas and 
Easter, and the marks obtained count on 
school standing. Apparently this plan 
has worked satisfactorily, the inspector 
speaking in the highest terms of the work 
done. 

In 1923 the town of Wiarton began to 
give religious instruction in the public 
school on Tuesdays from 3 to 3:30 
o’clock. Four denominations are engaged 
—Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
United Church. Four subjects are 
offered—Life of Christ, Lives and Let- 
ters of the Apostles, Heroes of Israel, 
and the Old Testament Story. The 
course runs from September to Faster, 
approximately 32 weeks. The time is 
divided into four periods of 8 weeks 
each. Each clergyman teaches one sub- 
ject, and takes it alternately in each of 
the four divisions of the school. Ex- 
aminations are set and the marks count 
on the pupil’s standing. Those who de- 
sire to be excused from religious instruc- 
tion are employed at other school studies. 

In Manitoba ministers may give re- 
ligious instruction in the schools from 
3:30 to 4 o’clock, if authorized by the 
school board, or on petition of the par- 
ents or guardians of ten rural or 25 town 
children. To illustrate, a clergyman at 
Darlingford, where there is a consoli- 
dated school, graded the school for re- 
ligious instruction. By special agreement 
he devoted one day a week to the work 
of teaching, going from grade to grade 
throughout the day. 

In Alberta and Saskatchewan the mat- 
ter rests in the hands of the local school 
board, which may permit religious in- 
struction during the last half hour of the 
school session. This is done in a number 
of cases where the attitude of the board 
is sympathetic. 

Two things may be said regarding 
these provisions: First, they constitute 


a definite challenge to the church to 
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shoulder its responsibility and to face 
seriously the problem of religious educa- 
tion. Second, there is danger here, as 
with regular teachers, that the represen- 
tatives of the church may be content 
merely to teach Bible facts or incidents, 
with a little moralizing to round them off. 
It is evident that the situation calls for 
a study of the real aims of religious in- 
struction, and of the best methods for 
reaching the desired goal. 


THE OUTLOOK 


What of the outlook? The attitude of 
church, of school, of the teachers, and of 
the general public is very sympathetic, 
and this is encouraging. Just what fur- 
ther development may take place, how- 
ever, is not easy to predict. The Re- 
ligious Education Council of Canada, 
representing all Christian religious edu- 
cational forces except Catholic, has put 
itself on record by declaring: “It is the 
inalienable right of childhood and a 
necessity to its complete development to 
have thorough and effective training in 
religion and morals. No person is ade- 
quately educated for the responsibilities 
of life as a Canadian citizen whose re- 
ligious and moral possibilities have been 
left undeveloped. The home and the 
church are primarily responsible for the 
religious instruction of the child and the 
parent has a right to ask that time shall 
be set apart for the religious instruction 
of his child during the hours commonly 
devoted to educational purposes.” 

Whether this will mean the develop- 
ment of a weekday church school plan 
carried on by an adjustment of schedule 
with public school authorities, as in the 
United States, or whether it will lead to 
a wider use of present methods, will de- 
pend upon two things—how far we win 
the support of local school boards, and 
how far we succeed in arousing the 
churches to a sense of their responsi- 
bility. 

















CO-OPERATION THROUGH COMMITTEES 





Ross W. SANDERSON* 


Ww. works well and what does 
not, in personal relationships be- 
tween committees of religious educators 
and committees representing public 
schools ? 

The data to answer this query are ex- 
ceedingly meager. Literature makes al- 
most no reference to the subject. Re- 
ligious educators of outstanding reputa- 
tion are not quite aware of the import 
of the question. Personal relationships 
across the line separating church and 
state seem few and far between. With 
what tardy deliberation we approach a 
co-operative relationship which, once 
established, seems always to have ex- 
isted! A man who has appeared re- 
peatedly on the program of this Associa- 
tion writes, “Most of these relationships 
are to be secured in the future. The only 
definite results of which I know are those 
where representatives of churches come 
before the public school boards and ar- 
range for the release of children. I know 
practically nothing of any efforts result- 
ing from general representative commit- 
tees from both groups getting together.” 

Boards of religious education consider 
their task largely accomplished when they 
have secured released time. Would it not 
be truer to say that their task has then 
just begun? Let us consider these rela- 
tionships prior to the granting of released 
time. How shall church leaders proceed? 
Upon their skill the entire success or 
failure of their enterprise will likely rest. 
In the first place, demands do not work. 
Neither does impatience. Time is essen- 
tial, at least it furnishes religious educa- 
tors an opportunity to think through just 
what they want. To quote a school sup- 
erintendent: “The average pastor has an 
utterly inadequate idea of both educa- 
tional objectives and of educational pro- 
cedure.” In a situation involving any 


*Executive Secretary, Wichita Council of Churches. 
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complexity whatever, a board of religious 
education needs time to think through its 
objectives, to define its procedure, and by 
conference, to view its proposals imagin- 
atively from the standpoint of the public 
schools. Incidentally, they should know 
what schools are already doing in char- 
acter education. 

Given a careful statement of the aims 
of church leaders, what next? Shall they 
appear formally before the city school 
board and request approval of a scheme 
dropped abruptly out of a clear sky? 
Obviously not. One experienced secre- 
tary says: “Each group should be kept 
informed of the procedure up to the time 
the request is made for public school 
time.” And this same secretary declares: 
“The committee representing the 
churches proceeds in its best work when 
one or more members are included who 
represent the public school board. These 
members are appointed by the churches 
partly because they are on the public 
school board and partly because they are 
qualified through experience and training 
to be members of such a committee. The 
public school board does not officially 
appoint any members.” 

Wise church leaders cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of committee members. They 
explain everything in detail. They agree 
upon a method of committee reference. 
They never force a decision where rea- 
sonable delay will avoid controversy. 
They so arrange matters that they them- 
selves will have determined conditions on 
which their request may be granted ; then 
they assent to these prearranged condi- 
tions. 

Sometimes this works, sometimes it 
doesn’t. The failure may not be in strat- 
egy. It may be in various objective con- 
ditions over which petitioners have no 
control. Religious homogeneity in a 
community makes progress much easier 
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than a condition where there are widely 
variant groups. In this respect rural 
Nebraska offers one situation, industrial 
Pennsylvania another. The temperament 
of a community and purely personal 
equations enter in also. So does the 
accident of just who happens to be on 
the school board at the time. The most 
rapid procedure might be to elect a school 
board of a different complexion. In one 
outstanding small city, where the church 
is a dominant factor in community life, 
the question of released time has not been 
permitted to come to a vote because of 
personal opposition of certain individ- 
uals. 

After a working relationship has been 
established, how is it to be maintained 
and strengthened? Says one experienced 
religious educator, “I have uniformly dis- 
covered that where the superintendent of 
schools was interested matters progressed 
smoothly.” And the way the superin- 
tendent was interested was usually a 
“man-to-man” way. Where the superin- 
tendent has really not been sold on the 
proposition and gives only passive co-op- 
eration there is trouble ahead. But, is it 
really success when the superintendent is 
so thoroughly sold that he accepts a dual 
function, acting as superintendent of re- 
ligious education as well as public in- 
struction, and absorbs the whole propo- 
sition into the school system? Would he 
not strenuously object were another sup- 
erintendent of a widely varying religious 
belief to do likewise? In other words, 
what operates successfully in one com- 
munity may be an unsafe norm for the 
country at large. 

Lotz, in Current Week-Day Religious 
Education, confessed that “a considerable 
number of superintendents were not fa- 
miliar with the work of the week-day 
schools.” On the other hand, the find- 


ings of a recent (December, 1926) state 
conference on week-day religious educa- 
tion-stated that “public school officials, 
while encouraging and sympathetic in 
their personal attitudes, should not go 
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beyond excusing the children on the re- 
quest of their parents and seeing to it 
that the children receive that for which 
they are excused.” There is value in a 
certain aloofness of school officials. This 
aloofness often works to the real inter- 
est of the churches. 

There must be an interpretative pub- 
licity. Friendly publicity works. In 
some cases, controversial publicity also 
works. If public schools, after real in- 
spection of church schools, can honestly 
approve them, public statement to that 
effect creates good will and mutual con- 
fidence. If contact with public schools 
enables church leaders to praise their 
ethical intent and character building 
achievement, statement to this effect wins 
co-operation. 

Best results are gained through mutual 
trust. In an outstandingly successful 
city, “a very close relationship between 
the two systems of schools” has been 
established. “The supervisor has been 
invited to attend all meetings which the 
superintendent holds with the principals 
and to make announcements at these 
meetings.” Public school teachers share 
with church school teachers such items as 
lists of character building pictures, and 
assist them in tying in to the curriculum 
of the public schools. Where public 
schools interpret to church leaders their 
aims, procedure, and course of study, 
there is maximum program co-operation. 
Where church teachers visit the public 
school, catch the flavor of its classrooms, 
and become acquainted with the mental 
background of pupils who come to the 
church school, maximum teaching effi- 
ciency results. 

There are specific methods of co-opera- 
tion: In one city church school teachers 
present in every public school a forty-five 
minute Christmas worship program, 
which the schools are not prepared to 
give. In this instance, the churches held 
a demonstration class at which all prin- 
cipals and board of education members 
were present. 
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Divided church responsibility does not 
work. No principal wants to deal with 
a dozen churches. In one city the board 
of religious education entertained all the 
principals of public and church schools, 
and the superintendent of schools, at a 
dinner. No business was transacted, but 
acquaintanceship was gained and ideals 
were mutually interpreted. A joint com- 
mittee was authorized. This joint com- 
mittee representing church and_ public 
schools worked out patiently a number of 
administrative details, which were then 
transmitted to both groups of principals. 
Final conference with the superintendent 
made it possible for this city to announce 
the dates for its church schools six 
months in advance, and to specify the 
exact procedure to be used on the fall 
enrollment day. A university professor, 
who has helped resolve sixty local situa- 
tions, says that “it is extremely advisable 
for all the ministers to meet at least once 
each year with all of the members of the 
public school board,”—especially in case 
any new policy is being considered, 

As impatience does not work in the 
preparatory stages, so delay is fatal when 
official relationships are once established. 
Promptness is essential to working agree- 
ments, 

What, then, works? It works when 
churches set high standards for their fac- 
ulties and make honest appraisals of their 
teachers, stating the facts candidly to 
public school authorities. It works when 
both systems assume that relationships 
will be so friendly that educational aims 
are common. It works when church 
leaders go to school authorities for coun- 
sel; when school principals or superin- 
tendents let churches know their admin- 
istrative difficulties. It works when each 
side states its positions clearly, holds them 
firmly, and compromises handsomely 
wherever possible. If each seeks to put 
itself in the position of the other, that 
works beautifully. Dogmatism is as fatal 
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as tact and sympathy are helpful. Fre- 
quently teachers in school and church 
can co-operate in work with mutual prob- 
lem pupils. 

It works to have teachers’ associations 
sympathetically co-operating with ecclesi- 
astical leadership of similar faith. It 
works to broach co-operative proposi- 
tions years in advance, by intelligent 
presentation before groups of influential 
teachers. It works to keep steadily be- 
fore secular educators the spiritual aims 
and educational aspirations of the 
churches ; to keep steadily before church 
groups the spiritual aims of public edu- 
cation in character formation. 

Formalities count for less than per- 
sonal relationships patiently established, 
sincerely maintained, skillfully cultivated. 
Labels are less significant than purpose. 
Mere zeal does not work. Educators de- 
mand educational substance under the 
fervid enthusiasms of church leaders. 
Sectarianism as such does not work. The 
public schools integrate. They will not 
abet social disintegration under the plea 
of religious education, for “school boards 
are engaged in a great public enterprise 
in which the community has made its 
largest investment, and they are justified 
in insisting that any project asking for a 
share of the time legally assigned to this 
enterprise shall fully justify its claims to 
consideration.” 

In other words, when churches come 
not abjectly but simply, not boastfully 
but humbly, not vaguely but definitely, to 
ask for something as their right; and, 
having secured it, make steady progress 
toward an educational efficiency which 
commands respect—it works. All else is 
detail—personality, skill, adroitness, ad- 
ministrative common sense, imaginative 
team play. Wherever church and state 
share a sound educational purpose, based 
on fundamental unity of desire, a way 
can be found which works. 








CHURCH AND STATE IN EDUCATION 
JEWISH POINT OF VIEW 


EMANUEL GAMORAN* 


F late a cry has arisen that we must 

save democracy from decline, and 
that we can do so only through religious 
education. Whether democracy is de- 
pendent upon religious education or not, 
any education is incomplete which neg- 
lects the religious background, or the 
ethnic background, of its children. The 
writer believes in supplementing the edu- 
cation provided by the public school. He 
is a member of a group that has already 
provided week-day religious instruction, 
after public school hours, for 80,000 of 
its children in this country, without in- 
fringing in any way upon the principle of 
the separation of church and state. 

What are the facts of the present situ- 
ation? They appear to me—and I speak 
only for myself, not as representing a 
group—to be as follows: America is 
committed to the public school system. 
This system of education seeks to enable 
the individuals who participate in it to 
live intelligently and effectively in a dem- 
ocratic society. In the phrase “demo- 
cratic society” are included many values 
which we, who are interested in religious 
education, believe to be desirable out- 
comes of religion. Such ideals as a sense 
of justice, freedom, and the sanctity of 
human life, which might be considered 
desired outcomes of religious education, 
might equally well be objects of an ade- 
quate public school education. Once we 
learn as American citizens to take these 
ideals seriously, we shall find a way of 
making them a part of the real education 
of our children, and our task as religion- 
ists will be lightened. 

We have become accustomed to speak 
of the development of desirable attitudes 
and of character education as the special 
prerogative of the religious school. We 
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have failed to realize that so complicated 
a process is affected by other institutions 
such as the home, the public school, the 
community, the newspaper, the theatre, 
and the moving picture. We have 
wrongly felt that religious instruction in 
church school or temple school would 
accomplish all that was necessary in char- 
acter education. 

Moreover, we did not feel, as religion- 
ists, that it was necessary to make ideals 
realities. All one has to do to be a re- 
ligionist, it would seem, is to possess cer- 
tain ideas that are theological, and accept 
verbally certain ideals that are human, 
without doing much about either. We 
have passed very fine resolutions about 
social justice, about universal peace, but 
when the time of trial came church and 
synagog alike joined the other institutions 
in the practice of injustice and in the 
fomenting of hate. 

With such a background, some of the 
religious forces of this country began the 
agitation for weekday religious instruc- 
tion, and turned to the state for help. 

The loyal Americans who framed our 
constitution felt that the separation of 
church and state was necessary to democ- 
racy, in order to protect the interest of 
minorities and to assure them, not kind- 
ness, not tolerance extended by a ma- 
jority, however favorably disposed, but 
equality and right as basic to democratic 
life. What have we done about this prin- 
ciple? 

We began by stating that we are not 
interested in any violation of the prin- 
ciple of separation. Apparently those 
who started with the idea that all they 
want is co-operation between church and 
state and not unification, were quite naive. 
They believed that such co-operation is 
possible without violating fundamental 
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principles of democracy, even when re- 
ligious instruction is given during public 
school hours and within public school 
buildings. 

Experience has taught us differently. 
We have learned that many schools for 
religious instruction meet in public school 
buildings. In accordance with the R. E. 
A. survey, 119 out of 314 schools report 
that they receive public school credit for 
the instruction given. Two hundred and 
fifty-two schools out of 254 meet during 
public school hours. In 225 there is 
supervision by public school officials. 
Public school officials keep records of 
attendance and take cognizance of con- 
duct, as well as of work done in the re- 
ligious school. In some cases the cur- 
riculum is approved by the board of edu- 
cation before pupils are excused for re- 
ligious instruction. In one instance trans- 
portation is provided by the public 
school ;t in another the religious school 
is supported by the public school board 
of education.?, One student of the sub- 
ject points out that, in a number of 
schools which he surveyed, public school 
authorities had more accurate records 
of enrollment than did church authori- 
ties. In some week-day religious schools 
the pupils are sent to public school 
authorities to be disciplined.* In Van 
Wert, “aside from legal separation the 
work is carried on much as though the 
teacher of religion were one of the pub- 
lic school corps.’”* In some schools, the 
distance the child has to go from school 
to church determines the period for 
which he is excused, those children who 
go furthest being sometimes excused ear- 
lier.© Some public schools teaching 
morals and manners use religious texts 
for their purpose.* Two schools reported 
that they are planning to make religious 
1, Lots, P. H., Current Week-Day Religious Edu- 
cation, p. 192. 

2. Ibid., p. 248-244. 

3. Ibid., p. 335. 

. ‘oe H. F., Week-Day Religious Education, 


5. Lotz, op. cit., p. 174. 
6. Ibid., p. 372. 
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education compulsory.’ These facts 
clearly point to a violation of the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 

My second criticism of the present 
situation is the seemingly general attitude 
of workers in week-day religious schools, 
that the religious education of the child 
depends upon the public school. As now 
carried on, religious instruction involves, 
in different cases, administration by the 
public school, time within the public 
school day, meeting within the public 
school building, supervision of work, of 
pupils’ conduct, and of teaching methods 
by public school authorities, approval of 
curriculum and administration of finances 
by public officials. Those who sponsor 
week-day religious instruction in its pres- 
ent form are not convinced of the ade- 
quacy of constituted religion to meet the 
needs of the day, however faithful re- 
ligionists they may be. Otherwise they 
would not feel so keenly the importance 
of the state in the development of their 
scheme. To illustrate: in one survey 75 
per cent of the week-day religious schools 
have no requirements for promotion.® 
They advance children whenever the pub- 
lic school does. Promotions are made 
not on the basis of excellence in work, 
but as a matter of course. 

The result of this attitude of depend- 
ence on the state is that a great many im- 
portant problems of religious instruction 
are neglected while details are empha- 
sized. Such questions as proper training 
of teachers, curriculum, development of 
conduct and character, are in the back- 
ground. Questions that occupy attention 
are more time, more co-operation from 
public schools so that their prestige and 
influence may overcome the weakness of 
the church in its effort to cope with the 
problem of religious education for its 
youth. 

Students of the subject report compla- 
cently that “when week-day classes are 
held in public school buildings, pupils 





7. Ibid., p. 370. 
8. Ibid., p. 225. 
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immediately begin to consider instruction 
in religion seriously.” In some in- 
stances,’® the public school superintend- 
ent supervises week-day religious schools, 
in order to prevent difficulties arising 
from denominational rivalry—something 
which, in my opinion, would lead pupils 
to consider instruction in religion less 
seriously. The attitude that pupils take 
religion seriously only when classes are 
held in public school buildings almost im- 
plies that it is impossible for pupils, even 
when confronted by well trained teachers 
who exemplify the spiritual life, to be 
impressed by the value of religious in- 
struction and by the earnestness of its 
representatives. 

Little good can come from this attempt 
to solve what is essentially a problem of 
reform within, by using outside agencies 
of compulsion. If the attempt to revital- 
ize the life of the adherents of the church 
came from within, if it were a real out- 
growth of the search for the ideal life, it 
would not have occurred to the Protes- 
tant religious forces of this country to 
turn to the state as the chief means for 
solving their problem. The feeling of in- 
feriority of the church in comparison to 
the state in solving this problem may in- 
crease and, in accordance with good psy- 
chological doctrine, may become actual, if 
we do not modify our course of action 
without delay. The religious forces of 
this country are confronted with the dan- 
ger of losing the freedom they now 
possess,—the danger that, in exchange 
for state sanction and aid in the solution 
of some of their problems, they will sell 
their own birthright—their moral force 
and spiritual integrity. 

At best the time secured for week-day 
religious instruction, in most cases one 
hour a week, is insufficient to meet the 
situation for any group sincerely inter- 
ested in fulfilling religious needs. It will 
be necessary to increase the time to at 
least four or five hours a week. The 


9. Ibid., p. 152. 
10. Ibid., p. 347. 
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more this is done within the public school 
day and within the public school build- 
ing, the more will it be impossible to sep- 
arate this work, which is distinctly re- 
ligious and belongs to the church, from 
the state. The problem that faces us is, 
therefore, difficult. If we fail to recog- 
nize that it cannot be solved externally, 
but requires a regeneration and revitali- 
zation within, we shall be doomed to 
utter failure. What then can we do? 

First of all, we must realize that the 
most difficult problem is not legality, but 
spiritual right. We have no right, from 
a democratic point of view, to favor a 
system which leads to the kind of rela- 
tionship between church and state de- 
picted above. Not mere legality is at 
stake, but spirituality. In certain com- 
munities it may be legal to have public 
school administration of religious educa- 
tion to the extent described. But even if 
one had the legal right, have we the 
moral right to take such a step? Not 
merely is it a question of American de- 
mocracy, which insists on separating 
church and state, but a question of spir- 
itual subjection of the religious group, 
which must ultimately follow such an 
attitude on the part of the church. 

Assuming that such action is morally 
wrong, the churches, if they are serious 
about the development of the religious 
life, must create the means for such de- 
velopment. This includes, besides revi- 
talization of curriculum and improvement 
of methods, the erection of special build- 
ings under religious auspices, suitable for 
religious instruction after public school 
hours. 

The effort to teach religion after school 
hours is not new. Long before Protes- 
tant schools were organized in 1909, Jew- 
ish schools had been giving such instruc- 
tion to thousands of children without 
affecting the public school system. 
American Jewry is committed to the pub- 
lic school system, but claims the right to 
supplement it with that special group 
education, both religious and _ ethnic, 

















which is the privilege of all people who 
recognize that education is incomplete if 
the child is divorced from his past—the 
past of his family, his religious com- 
munity, or historic people. Eighty thou- 
sand Jewish children receive such re- 
ligious education today in this country. 
There is no reason why any denomination 
should not develop a system of supple- 
mentary education after public school 
hours, similar to the Jewish plan. 

It is true that public schools in many 
cities have so appropriated the time of 
children as to make supplementary in- 
struction difficult. It is an open question 
whether public schools must occupy 25 
hours or more of a child’s time each 
week. It may be that, with the develop- 
ment of a live and functional curriculum, 
public schools will need less time. At 
any rate, just as it is our duty as Ameri- 
can citizens to consider the needs of pub- 
lic education and the rights of the state, 
so public school educators should con- 
sider the special group education which 
many people desire for their children, as 
a factor in determining the length of the 
school day. If all religious bodies were 


to adopt a platform favoring the dis- 
missal of children from the public school, 
at, say, 2 o'clock daily, or at least twice 
a week, such a step would enable those 
interested in religious education to pro- 
vide a system of supplementary educa- 
tion for their children, without interfer- 
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ing with the public school. Nor would 
this prejudice those parents or children 
who are not interested in religious educa- 
tion. Ethically as well as religiously 
speaking, and as citizens of a growing 
democracy, we must admit the right of 
these people to their own opinion. 

This would lead to a real system of 
religious education. At present week- 
day religious instruction is a make believe 
affair. It deceives only the naive, who 
believe that by separating children an 
hour a week and telling them a few 
stories, many of which they have alreadv 
heard in Sunday school, they are provid- 
ing a well-rounded education. It is a sad 
mistake. They are playing at religious 
education and, what is worse, they are 
violating the principle of separation of 
church and state in a way to arouse the 
opposition of all religious minorities— 
and of a new minority of atheists and 
free thinkers. Atheism and free thought 
will be raised to the level of a religion 
by its opponents. These fighters for free 
thought and for the rights of minorities 
will seem to be the only ones interested 
in safeguarding American democracy. 

Let us adhere strictly to that sacred 
principle of separation of church and 
state. Let us recognize the right of both 
to play their part in the education of the 
child. Thus will we develop worthy citi- 
zens for the America of the present, and, 
in the words of Whitman, for that de- 
mocracy which is as yet unborn. 





THE PROBLEM OF COOPERATION 


WHAT COOPERATION DO SCHOOLMEN WANT FROM THE 
CHURCH? 


J. O. ENGLEMAN* 


HIS subject would have justified a 

questionnaire addressed to a hundred 
or more schoolmen. I might have sought 
and presented their composite judgment 
to you. Such a course I did not pursue, 
hoping, as I do, to obtain the blessing of 
mercy by being merciful. In the absence 
of proof to the contrary, we shall assume 
that I speak on this subject for the rank 
and file of schoolmen. We desire of the 
church several things: 

A BroaDER PROGRAM 


Schoolmen desire that the church ex- 
tend its influence, and touch with a defi- 
nite program of religious education the 
millions of boys and girls in public 
schools. Members of this Association 
know how well this is now being done in 
a few centers. But most pupils have no 
formal religious instruction outside of 
Sunday school, and a large percentage do 
not have that. The obligation and respon- 
sibility clearly rest upon the church. 

Three years ago I said to the minis- 
terial association of my city, “If you will 
take steps to instruct the pupils of the 
public schools of the city, I will use my 
influence to secure their release for such 
instruction on school time, and I prom- 
ise the fullest co-operation of the schools 
to make your work succeed.” The chal- 
lenge has not yet been accepted. Why? 

In many cities public schools are 
headed by religious leaders ready to co- 
operate with churches -unwilling to 
undertake this task. Some ministers lack 
vision and fail to sense the need. Most 
churches find difficulty in supporting 
work now conducted, and hesitate to 
assume new obligations. Ministers real- 
ize how few men and women are pre- 
pared to administer a worth while pro- 
gram. The teacher problem is not an 


*Superintendent of Schools, Terre Haute. 


easy one to solve. A few would act, but 
do not because concert of action cannot 
be secured. Force of habit, and reluc- 
tance to leave a well beaten path, help 
preserve the status quo. Only a few are 
fitted to pioneer in any field. Religious 
education is no exception. 

But inertia must be overcome; difficul- 
ties surmounted ; budgets raised; leaders 
and teachers found or trained. Religious 
education is too fundamental to neglect. 
The schools cannot give the religious in- 
struction which leaders in both church 
and school regard as indispensable. The 
church does not have enough children, 
nor have those it does have long enough 
on Sunday, to accomplish the religious 
training and instruction set as a reason- 
able goal. As the church awakens to a 
sense of its high privilege and obligation 
to give week-day religious instruction to 
children enrolled in public schools, most 
schoolmen may be counted on to co-oper- 
ate. They will gladly modify their pro- 
grams to that end, but they expect the 
church to organize its forces, and devote 
itself to the task. 

Some schoolmen, greatly interested in 
religious education, oppose the release of 
pupils for week-day religious instruction. 
They claim the church has no right to 
take school time until it learns to utilize 
the time now wasted in Sunday school. 
Too often not more than fifteen minutes 
of the Sunday school’s sixty, seventy-five 
or ninety minutes are actually given to in- 
struction, and even these few minutes un- 
der conditions so unfavorable as to make 
vital instruction impossible. These critics 
have in mind public school standards of 
teacher training (not always realized, to 
be sure), its visual aids—blackboards, 
maps, pictures, objects,— its freedom 
from distraction through separate recita- 
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tion rooms, its graded lessons, and its 
longer periods. 

They find the Sunday school relatively 
inferior at nearly every point, and con- 
clude that the first duty of the church is 
to improve its teaching as public schools 
have improved theirs. Those acquainted 
with both fields would agree that many 
public schools are still lamentably low in 
the scale of efficiency when measured by 
a standard that takes note of all the items 
suggested; that many Sunday schools 
rate high with respect to these items; 
and that the median standard of public 
school efficiency is higher than that of 
Sunday schools. But accepting all three 
of these conclusions, I believe the church 
ought to go forward with its program of 
week-day religious education. Sunday 
school improvement, wherever needed, 
may take place concurrently, and ought 
to do so, but Sunday schools unaided can 
never do the great work that ought to 
be done. The church needs a broader 
program of religious education. 


ReELicion, Not THEOLOGY 


The church needs to teach, in season 
and out, that religion and theology are 
not the same thing. People easily agree 
upon the fundamentals of religion; not 
upon theology. Popular confusion of 
the two terms has made many well-mean- 
ing persons inhospitable to religious sug- 
gestions coming from any source save 
their own theological camp. If this con- 
fusion of terms could be overcome, even 
public schools might join the church in 
promoting religious education. Protes- 
tants and Catholics still accept the ancient 
Jewish thought of religion: “To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with God.” A religion that omits any 
one of these factors is scarcely thinkable 
to our minds. Religion, conceived as 
love for God and love for fellowmen, 
ought to permit, even to promote, unity 
of aim and effort among us, whatever 
our varying creeds and theological differ- 
ences. 

“Pure religion and undefiled,” was 
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long ago defined in terms of benevolent 
and philanthropic conduct—“to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction.” 
Civic and fraternal organizations are 
bound together by this golden principle, 
and forget or ignore theological or other 
differences which make some Jews and 
others Gentiles; Protestants or Catholics; 
modernists or fundamentalists. To a 
mere layman, love looks to be funda- 
mental, even if the lover happens to be- 
lieve in evolution. 

Can the church not afford to make 
clear the distinction between fundamental 
and accessory; between historic creeds 
and vital conduct; between theology and 
religion? It can do few things more im- 
portant for the promotion of religious 
education, and children especially ought 
to become acquainted with these distinc- 
tions. This is not an easy bow to bend, 
but neither its difficulty nor its hazards 
afford a sufficient excuse for disregarding 
it. Happily, it has been done in numer- 
ous homes, and by many individual 
churches. 


INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 


Schoolmen want more preaching and 
Sunday school teaching that express hon- 
est conviction and belief ; that frankly ad- 
mit changed conceptions of biblical inci- 
dent and narrative ; that let congregations 
of adults and even classes of children see 
how easy it is to be religious, to be fun- 
damentally Christian, and still make use 
of the same God given intellectual powers 
invoked in other studies. 

Churches are often served by minis- 
ters who dare not let even their elders 
know the liberality of their own beliefs. 
These ministers have reconciled science 
and religion for themselves. They have 
found that “higher criticism” doesn’t 
necessarily lead to agnosticism. They be- 
lieve that God reveals himself as cer- 
tainly in the rocks as He did in the 
dreams of men in the childhood of the 
race. They recognize that evolution need 
provoke no more terror than growth does 
as a word in one’s vocabulary. But in 
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spite of these facts, they fear that the 
truth about the Bible, its origin, and its 
limitations, will jeopardize the faith of 
their people. They preach and teach, 
without revealing their thought about 
matters upon which thoughtful people are 
eager for light. 

Evil effects follow. Young people in 
high school or college sometimes study 
under teachers lacking a keen sense of 
spiritual values, who deliver body blows 
to religious faith and belief. The jolt is 
too sudden; the awakening too rude. The 
student tends either to think his previous 
teachers of religion ignorant or hypocriti- 
cal, or he rebels against what he regards 
as godless teachings that cannot be ac- 
cepted without sacrifice of all that has 
already become dear to him. 

Young people are entitled from the be- 
ginning to teaching that explains modern 
views, even if they are rejected. They 
are entitled to know from their religious 
guides that men of science, leaders of 
thought in many fields, have found God 
through science, and have obtained intel- 
lectual satisfaction and spiritual profit 
through acquaintance with the Scriptures 
as a progressive revelation of God. Gali- 
leo and Copernicus did not lose their faith 
in God even while making discoveries so 
profoundly significant that we attribute 
the beginnings of modern science to them. 
Pasteur’s biographers make it apparent 
that his deep religious convictions and 
childlike faith and trust in God were 
never disturbed by his far-reaching bac- 
teriological discoveries. Pupin’s auto- 
biography so recently popular impresses 
me no less with his Christian faith than 
his scientific attainments. 

These two factors have so often been 
found compatible with each other, that 
they justify constructive teaching and 
-preaching. The church cannot make its 
real contribution to religion until it dares 
to preach and teach what its leaders 
really believe. There is in many pulpits 
too much evasion, too much fear of giv- 
ing offense with the truth. 





ReLicious EpucATION 


I recognize that one ought to temper 
preaching and teaching with considera- 
tion for those who may disagree, and 
especially those who might be wounded. 
Too many shocks might defeat the object 
desired. But one’s hold upon religion as 
a growing, changing, vital thing of su- 
preme personal worth and social import, 
can deepen and stabilize even as he out- 
grows one by one a hundred beliefs of 
his childhood, and too, of the adult teach- 
ers of his early years. 

Nor am I decrying the fundamental- 
ist. If he finds it possible to interpret 
the Scriptures literally, to believe that 
God created a universe in one hundred 
forty-four hours of sixty minutes each; 
if his conception of inspiration is such 
that he can refuse modern teachings of 
astronomy, geology, physics, and biology, 
I respect his honesty even if I find it 
difficult to understand his psychology. I 
am merely pleading for more courage 
upon the part of Christian ministers who 
are liberal and modern in their beliefs. 
Thousands of church pews would be 
filled if only the preacher would dare to 
shed the light he has upon the hundreds 
of Bible questions which perplex the in- 
telligent but uninformed layman, both 
adolescent and adult. 

Schools must teach many subjects in- 
volving a conflict of opposing judgments. 
The true historic spirit requires teachers 
of the north to teach the Civil War with 
due regard for the southern point of 
view. Numerous problems in sociology 
and economics cannot be adequately 
taught without presenting opposing argu- 
ments—views held by men equally sin- 
cere. The church must take its people 
into its confidence and let them know 
what its leaders think, even though these 
leaders disagree, as they sometimes do. 
The time has come for Christian scholar- 
ship to make itself felt as frankly in the 
pulpit as it does in the seminary lecture 
room. A rich body of material has come 
through patient research, historic criti- 
cism, comparative philology, and appli- 




















cation of a scientific method,—material 
which most Christian scholars possess, 
and very few ministers and teachers use. 
Having found so much help and pleasure 
in recent years through reading Lyman 
Abbott’s Theology of An Evolutionist, 
Shailer Mathews’ The Faith of Modern- 
ism, and Fosdick’s The Modern Use of 
the Bible, I feel that I was too long 
cheated out of my birthright in church 
and Sunday school. Religion itself is a 
living experience, but it is too frequently 
preached as if it were lifeless and em- 
balmed. 
DIFFICULTIES 

The case is not so simple as I may seem 
to have implied. Roots of prejudice, in- 
tolerance, and bigotry strike deep and 
men are largely controlled by them. 
Preachers and teachers, fully aware of 
this fact, know that sincerity, love of 
God, of man, and of truth, desire to see 
God’s kingdom set up in individuals, 
and to see that same kingdom institution- 
alized in a reconstructed society, may not 
be counted with certainty to their credit. 
Somebody ignorant, superficial, bigoted, 
intolerant, calls them evolutionists and 
enemies of religion, and as a result they 
may be intimidated, silenced, or dis- 
missed. The man of courage is always in 
hazard. Jesus was crucified, not because 
he was a criminal but because he dared 
to teach what people ought to hear rather 
than what they wanted. The Christian 
church shudders, but continues to stone, 
starve, and destroy its prophets. Know- 
ing this, many a minister and teacher 
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winks at error, at untruth, at institution- 
alized sin, that he may not give offense. 
He will not risk his popularity or his 
position by going against the current of 
popular opinion. 

The twin obstacles to progress in re- 
ligious education as a church movement 
are intolerance and lack of courage. 
From the bottom of my heart I wish the 
schools and the church could combine to 
supplant intolerance of everything but 
unrighteousness, and to increase the 
courage of men’s religious convictions to 
the point that they would dare to stand 
for them. 

Though I speak today as a represen- 
tative of the schools, I speak with an 
interest in the church that is just as 
great. I am a part of the church. It is 
a part of me. When, therefore, a great 
leader in the church says, “The churches 
desperately need laymen who will provide 
intelligent backing for religious educa- 
tion ; the times demand men of active, in- 
telligent, courageous good will who know 
enough of society and of its needs to lead 
forward,”* I accept the challenge. Chris- 
tian laymen and Christian ministers alike 
must try to give the guidance people need 
for growth in religious understanding 
and religious experience. Such service 
calls for consecration to the ideals of 
religion, vision of the need, understand- 
ing of means and method, and, rarest to 
find, courage to stand. These things pub- 
lic school men desire of the church. 


*Coe, What Ails Our Youth? page 63. 





THE PROBLEM OF COOPERATION 


WHAT COOPERATION DO CHURCHMEN WANT FROM THE 
STATE? 


Huau S. Maciti* 


Na discussional program of this kind 

it seems necessary to set one point of 
view over against another. For this rea- 
son, Mr. Engleman has spoken on the 
problem of co-operation between church 
and state as a schoolman sees it. I am 
asked to discuss the same subject as a 
churchman sees it. As a matter of fact, 
I am quite as much a schoolman as. Mr. 
Engleman, and he is quite as much a 
churchman as I. We are both laymen 
and each of us has had a varied experi- 
ence in public education extending over 
a period of more than twenty-five years. 
We have both been active throughout this 
time as members of the church and work- 
ers in the church school. It would seem, 
therefore, on the basis of experience, that 
our points of view would be quite sim- 
ilar. 

For the sake of this discussion, I would 
call your attention to a few vital prin- 
ciples which are not new, but which seem 
to me basic, in the consideration of co- 
operation between church and state. If 
these principles are kept clearly in mind, 
we will not over emphasize the differ- 
ences between church and state in educa- 
tion, and will be more likely to find the 
common interests which tend to correlate 
and harmonize the activities of the public 
school and the church school. 

1. Religion is a vital experience of 
life, and because of this fact it is an 
essential element of education. If this 
premise is sound, no education can claim 
to be symmetrical and complete which 
does not include a due emphasis on those 
spiritual values which emanate from re- 
ligious concepts, ideals and experiences. 
I think the leaders in public education 


*General Secretary, International Council of Religious 
Education, 


throughout this country very generally 
recognize this principle in education. At 
the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held in Dallas, Texas, 
in February, 1927, greater emphasis was 
placed on moral and religious education 
than on any other one subject. Particu- 
lar attention was given to so called char- 
acter education, but it was quite gener- 
ally accepted that morality finds its 
strongest and most enduring sanction in 
religious conviction. 

In New York City the Protestant 
Teachers Association, with a paid mem- 
bership of over six thousand public 
school teachers, is organized for the spe- 
cific purpose of promoting religious edu- 
cation. These teachers, in touch with 
thousands of public school pupils, see 
that religion is an essential element of 
education, and because it cannot be for- 
mally taught in public school, they have 
organized to promote the teaching of re- 
ligion under the auspices of Protestant 
churches. 

2. We recognize the separate func- 
tions of church and state in education, 
but we should recognize no less clearly 
their common interests and common ob- 
jectives. We should preserve unquali- 
fiedly religious liberty. The church must 
not dominate the state nor any of the 
institutions of the state. Neither should 
the state dominate the church nor inter- 
fere with perfect freedom of worship. 
The functions of the church are different 
from the functions of the state, and the 
separation of church and state with re- 
spect to functions should be scrupulously 
observed. But in the field of education 
both church and state supplement the 
home in the education of the child, and 
since both seek objectives which have 
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many common elements, ce-operation be- 
comes necessary. It is clearly impossible 
for the church and the state to co-operate 
effectively with the home in the education 
of the child, unless their activities are 
harmoniously correlated. 

3. The purpose of education is the 
development of the best in personality 
and character. This furnishes a common 
objective for state and church in educa- 
tion. That a vital faith in God and the 
acceptance and following of Jesus Christ 
are conducive to the development of the 
highest type of character, has been dem- 
onstrated to the world. Experience has 
shown that Washington was right in his 
conclusion that national morality cannot 
prevail without religion. The state may 
not teach religion, but every righteous 
citizen is a valuable asset to the state. 
We believe that in a free democracy the 
state is no less dependent upon the church 
than is the church upon the state, and 
that this relationship of interdependence 
is conducive to harmonious co-operation 
in education. 

4. Education should be life centered, 
and the unity of the educative process 
preserved. Although many different 
agencies contribute to the education of 
the child—the home, the school, the 
church, the community,—these should be 
so related as to supplement one another 
harmoniously if the best results are to be 
obtained. If the welfare of the child is 
always considered of first importance and 
the program of education is life centered, 
the public school educator and the church 
school educator will find a bond of com- 
mon interest that will tend to make co-op- 
eration not only possible but essential. 

5. The curriculum of the public school 
and the curriculum of the church school 
should each be constructed with due re- 
gard for the other. The church school 
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need not offer what is thoroughly pro- 
vided for in the public school, and the 
public school cannot give certain elements 
which are essential to the education of 
the child and which, in observance of the 
principles of religious liberty, can be fur- 
nished only by the church, or by some 
organization which represents the church, 
in the formal teaching of religion. 

6. The attitude of the public schools 
should be positively sympathetic to the 
church school. The beneficial results of 
religious education in the home and 
church school should be supported and 
strengthened by the attitude of public 
school teachers, and not vitiated or de- 
stroyed by an unfriendly or antagonistic 
attitude. While it is granted that religion 
may not be formally taught in public 
school, it should also be granted that the 
public school should not teach irreligion 
or set itself in opposition to religion as 
taught by home and church. 

7. Neither state nor church may mo- 
nopolize education nor the time which 
can be used most effectively for the edu- 
cation of the child. In the language of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Oregon Case: “The child is not 
the mere creature of the state ; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional 
obligations.” 

We believe that on the basis of these 
principles the highest interests of the 
child can best be conserved. With a clear 
recognition of the separate functions of 
church and state in education, such har- 
monious relationships can be worked out 
as will furnish a complete, correlated 
system of education, conducive to the 
development of the highest type of per- 
sonality and character and the unfolding 
of the abundant life. 





THE PROBLEM OF COOPERATION BETWEEN 
STATE AND CHURCH 
SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BoweER 


HE discussion of this period related 

itself much more closely to the pres- 
entation of the problem than the discus- 
sions to the corresponding presentations 
in the other sessions. This may indicate 
that the thought of the convention was 
more definitely focalized around the proc- 
esses involved in the co-operation of 
church and state in education than in the 
more fundamental approaches that have to 
do with differing ecclesiastical viewpoints, 
the definition of educational objectives, 
the analysis of educational resources, and 
the definition of functions with reference 
to the two agencies. 

For the most part, the discussion of 
this period rethreshed old straw, though 
the verve and movement of the discus- 
sion, which was anything but slow, 
showed that the convention had not talked 
itself out on the points at issue. The dis- 
cussion showed advance, however, in two 
directions: the listing and describing of 
concrete experiments in a number of local 
communities, and the bringing into the 
picture of the fact that education is an 
affair of the impact of the entire com- 
munity life upon the child. 

On the whole, it may be said that the 
general assumption that seemed to under- 
lie the discussion was the position that 
the total education of the child should 
be a matter of mutual co-operation be- 
tween state and church, each recognizing 
its separate function and assuming re- 
sponsibility for its part of the total 
process, without an attempt to teach re- 


ligion as an integral part of the public © 


school program. 

The discussion developed nine major 
centers of interest: 

First: The motivation of character. 
The convention was not satisfied with the 





first superficial treatment of the problem 
of motivation on Wednesday morning. 
Assuming that it was the function of the 
church to provide a religious motivation 
for moral conduct as taught in the public 
schools, the question was raised as to 
precisely what is involved in motivation 
and as to the sources from which it 
arises. The discussion brought out two 
diametrically opposed viewpoints. One 
position held that motivation of conduct 
was to be found in the commandments 
or, if not in the commandments as such, 
in the teaching of the concept of God. 
The opposing position held that in addi- 
tion to being impossible to teach the com- 
mandments literally, the sanction of an 
external law, even the intellectualistic 
concept of God, did not reach to the roots 
of conduct. This position held that the 
dynamic of moral action springs imme- 
diately from the practical needs and 
processes of social life itself. All of 
which issued in the final question for 
which the convention had no definite 
answer: is education, carried to a social 
and ethical level, really religious? And, 
if not, what more does it need to make 
it religious ? 

Second: Coming to grips with reality. 
The lead which sought to bring the dis- 
cussion down from abstract generaliza- 
tions to a firm basis of fact, first appear- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, was fur- 
ther developed in this period. The futil- 
ity of arriving at any fruitful outcome 
on the basis of unsupported assumptions 
seemed to have impressed itself upon the 
convention. Persons were asking for 
stimulating and suggestive experiences 
that would help them in approaching the 
solution of the problem in their own 
communities. Experiments were called 


for and a number of resultful experi- 
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ences were brought forward from widely 
differing communities. One superinten- 
dent of public schools is also superin- 
tendent of religious education in one of 
the churches. In another community the 
church and the pubiic school found a 
helpful meeting ground in an effective 
Hi-Y program. In another community 
instruction in religious education is given 
by public school teachers in their own 
rooms, Catholics and Protestants co-op- 
erating, with gratifying results. Since 
some public school administrators are 
not pleased with the problems raised by 
released time, the reporter thinks this 
offers the best solution. In that event 
the schools should work for Christian 
traits of character. Another reported 
that in his community the representatives 
of political life, the churches, and the 
schools have come to feel that the total 
life of the community has an educational 
effect upon the young and, on the basis 
of that conviction, have come to think 
their problems through and work to- 
gether in terms of the community. In 
this community the schools have empha- 
sized religion by bringing into the schools 
representatives of the Jewish, Catholic, 
and various Protestant faiths with a view 
to expounding their religious viewpoints, 
without propaganda, and all with the cor- 
dial assent of the co-operating religious 
bodies. The result in this particular com- 
munity has been a respect for religion 
and a religious attitude toward life on the 
part of the pupils. Another community 
reported Bible classes organized for 
after-school hours, each communion 
teaching its own children. It was re- 
ported that in another community a group 
of business men requested released time, 
and, upon finding that such a release 
under the existing law would be illegal, 
got the law changed. 

Third: The educational significance of 
the entire community. This discussion 
brought into clear focus the fact that edu- 
cation cannot be confined to any single 
agency or limited group of agencies. 
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Persons live in terms of their relation- 
ships and functions. In the light of this 
fact, the entire community in its impact 
upon the child educates. Therefore, the 
necessity of enlarging the scope of edu- 
cation and getting the various agencies 
of the community to think of their enter- 
prises in terms of the education of the 
child. 

Fourth: Legislation requiring the 
reading of the Bible in the schools. This 
insistency, which found expression in the 
first discussion, recurred again with great 
urgency. It became clear, however, that 
it was advocated by a small group that 
took occasion in every session to press 
its position. As the discussion advanced 
it also became clear that this small minor- 
ity was failing to carry conviction with 
the convention. 

Fifth: Evaluation of week-day re- 
ligious education. As the mind of the 
convention appeared to move in the gen- 
eral direction of co-operation of church 
and state, rather than the giving of re- 
ligious education in the public schools, it 
became apparent that week-day religious 
education offered at least one promising 
solution. In light of this fact, it was 
suggested that the program and experi- 
ence of the week-day church school 
should be evaluated while it is still in the 
experimental stage, so that the movement 
can be developed in the direction of 
greatest service. 

Sixth: The personality of the teacher 
again. It was significant how that, so far 
as the public school itself is concerned, 
the discussion kept recurring to the re- 
ligious personality of the teacher as the 
most effective factor in securing religious 
attitudes on the part of pupils. A pub- 
lic school man felt that administrators 
should make much of this item in the ap- 
pointment of teachers, irrespective of 
their communal affiliations. This influ- 
ence operates, he maintained, chiefly 
through “unconscious tuition.” 

Seventh: The positive religious influ- 
ence of the public school. A churchman 
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emphasized the conviction expressed in 
an earlier discussion that schools were 
for the most part exerting a positive 
religious influence. He specified in par- 
ticular the central position it gives the 
child, the emphasis upon the sacredness 
of personality, and the indirect religious 
influence of subjects in the curriculum 
and of the gymnasium. 

Eighth: The problem must be worked 
out in local communities. By this time 
the mind of the convention had appar- 
ently committed itself to the conviction 
that the most fruitful approach to the 
solution of the problem must be sought 
in local communities. In the local com- 
munity approach, much depends upon the 
viewpoint. The chief difficulties seem to 
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arise when the approach is made through 
church and school overheads. The per- 
sonal approach is much more promising. 
In bringing the variant elements together 
in the local community, there must be 
mutual tolerance and respect for view- 
points. What appears to be most needed 
is a community orientation of mind. Re- 
ligion can best be dealt with when it is 
seen as an aspect of community life. 

Ninth: The attitude of schoolmen 
again. This discussion emphasized the 
co-operative attitude of schoolmen ex- 
pressed in an earlier period. The chief 
concern of many public school men is 
that the churches demonstrate that they 
are able to utilize released time educa- 
tionally. 


WHAT CAN WE DOP 
FORUM SESSION 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BowER 


T WAS the purpose of the forum to 

bring together the fragmentary and 
variant, not to say conflicting, views that 
had emerged from the presentations and 
discussions into some organized, practical 
outcome under the subject, “In View of 
Existing Conditions, What Can We Do 
About It?” 

In order to secure this objective, the 
chairman, Professor Gerald Birney 
Smith, of the University of Chicago, 
proposed four questions to which he ex- 
pressed the hope the discussion might 
address itself: (1) Can we start with 
actual children in actual communities? 
(2) Can we stop trying to define religion 
and accept religion among children for 
what it is? (3) Can we give a positive 
place for all that any religion can offer? 
(4) Can we restrict ourselves to the dis- 
cussion of actual experiments? 

Perhaps as a result of these suggestive 
questions and the chairman’s attempt to 
hold the convention to trends of thinking 
until they had reached fruitful outcomes, 


and perhaps, in part, because the conven- 
tion was finding its mind on some central 
problems, this discussion followed a more 
coherent pattern of thought than any 
other. It early became clear in the forum 
session that the convention was moving 
in the direction of the conclusion that the 
most promising solution of the problem 
is not in attempting to give religious edu- 
cation as a part of the public school pro- 
gram, or in the church working inde- 
pendently of the public schools, but 
through some form of co-operation be- 
tween the church and the state, each 
recognizing its separate function, but 
each complementing the work of the 
other in the total education of the child. 
Consequently, while the discussion 
slipped back from time to time to points 
of emphasis that looked in other direc- 
tions, the discussion on the whole gravi- 
tated around this rather flexible attitude. 
This general attitude having been estab- 
lished, a number of fresh viewpoints 
were developed in the forum, most of 
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them having to do with approaches to 
this end. 

The following major interests carried 
the details of the discussion: 

First: The Bible in the schools again. 
The same group that had insisted 
throughout on the legislation of the Bible 
into the public school urged it again in 
the final session. By this time, however, 
it was clear that the sentiment of the con- 
vention had quite definitely assumed a 
negative attitude toward the proposal. A 
considerable body of opinion assumed an 
active opposition to it. One public school 
teacher had been converted from a favor- 
able to a negative opinion regarding com- 
pulsory reading of the Bible by her ob- 
servation of its effect upon the children. 
She thought it resulted in boredom. An- 
other took the position that compulsory 
reading of the Bible created an aversion 
toward it. Another asserted that after 
listening to the discussion and in the light 
of his experience, he was definitely going 
to oppose such proposed legislation. Still 
another felt compelled, as a friend of the 
Bible, to abandon the idea. While it is 
doubtful that advocates of compulsory 
reading of the Bible in schools were con- 
vinced, it was quite clear that the mind 
of the convention had arrived with rea- 
sonable clearness at a negative judgment. 

Second: Training in the worship ex- 
perience. It was pointed out that the 
discussion had failed to take adequate 
account of the worship experience. In 
view of the intimate relation of expres- 
sion to experience, it was suggested that 
the worship reaction should be sought in 
connection with supplementary school 
activities. On the other hand, it was 
suggested that in order to obtain worship 
there must be training in the use of wor- 
ship materials which the public school 
was not in a position to provide. To this 
position, in turn, the counter suggestion 
was made that the public school has a 
wealth of potential worship material in 
connection with such subjects as litera- 
ture, history, biography, and mathemat- 
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ics which lend themselves quite as readily 
to worship reactions as do the hymns and 
biblical passages used by churches. In 
any case, it was pointed out by still an- 
other that, in order to be vital, worship 
should permeate all the experience of the 
pupil. 

Third: Education, rather than train- 
ing, in religion. The discussion on wor- 
ship in its relation to life evoked the sug- 
gestion that it would be more profitable 
to think in terms of education, rather 
than training, in religion. This position 
led the speaker to urge that we think in 
terms of the integration of the child’s 
experience whereby religion should be 
related to the whole of life and not con- 
stitute a departmentalized experience iso- 
lated from other aspects of experience. 

Fourth: The experience of Chinese 
churches. A missionary from China 
stated that the experience of the native 
churches in China had led them to the 
conclusion that it was better to have 
churches assume responsibility for direct 
religious education, depending upon the 
personal influence of religious teachers in 
the schools. 

Fifth: Three alternative solutions. The 
forum brought out a definite formulation 
of the alternative solutions which had at 
one time or another been presented to 
the convention. These were stated to be: 
(1) turn religious education over to pub- 
lic schools ; (2) give secular and religious 
education together in parochial school; 
(3) let churches assume responsibility 
for religious education on released time 
from the public school. In keeping with 
the trend of the discussion, the speaker 
expressed preference for the third alter- 
native. 

Sixth: The total education of the child 
a co-operative enterprise. In keeping 
with the third alternative, it was pointed 
out that state and church are engaged in 
a co-operative enterprise in which each 
must define its functions and work in 
hearty accord with the other in its chosen 
field. The speaker felt that the state 
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might well devote itself to character edu- 
cation while the church might do well to 
furnish the sanction to conduct in a per- 
sonal and social experience of God as an 
objective reality. If there is to be such 
a frank recognition of the differentiation 
of function, it was pointed out by still 
another, both state and church need to go 
much deeper and discover just what it 
is each wishes to accomplish. 

Seventh: The Gary experience. The 
experience of the Gary schools, which 
has been an experiment in co-operation, 
was cited. The week-day schools in that 
city are reaching something like 93 per 
cent of the school population. Some 
schools are reaching as high as 100 per 
cent of the school population in their 
area; others are reaching less. The lives 
of the children are actually changed. On 
account of the effects of the week-day 
schools in Gary upon the conduct of chil- 
dren, children have been committed in 
some instances to the religious school 
rather than to the reformatory. In reply 
to the inquiry whether the week-day 
schools in Gary had not impaired the 
work of the Sunday schools, it was stated 
that the enrollment of the Sunday schools 
had been increased in a number of in- 
stances beyond the capacity of their pres- 
ent buildings. Sunday school teachers 
have sometimes been embarrassed be- 
cause they were inadequately trained to 
keep their work up to the level of the 
week-day schools. 

Eighth: Need for greater appreciation 
of what the public is doing. It seemed to 
one speaker that the discussion through- 
out the convention had developed a 
severer criticism of the public schools 
than the facts warrant. It seemed to him 
that churchmen would be more tolerant 
in their attitudes toward the public school 
if they knew what it was actually doing. 
This calls for a better understanding and 
a larger sympathy with its ideals and pur- 
poses. 

Ninth: The religious school must de- 
velop its own standards. The view was 
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expressed that the week-day church 
school should think less in terms of mak- 
ing its work conform to public school 
standards and more in terms of develop- 
ing its own procedures and standards in 
the light of its own function. Especially 
does the church school need to press for- 
ward its work in the direction of a cur- 
riculum based upon the experience of the 
learner. In this respect the public school 
has much to learn from the best religious 
education. Instead of borrowing from 
the public school in these days of the 
reconstruction of education, the school of 
religion should press forward to a more 
vital education. This does not mean, 
however, that the church school should 
not thoroughly familiarize itself with 
what the public school is doing. Rather, 
if the church school is to co-operate with 
the public school in the total education 
of the child, it must know what the pub- 
lic school is doing, so as to point out to 
the child the religious implications of 
what he is taught in the public school. 

Tenth: Prophylactic and remedial 
teaching in the public school. A pro- 
fessor of education in a teacher-training 
institution expressed the opinion that 
public school teachers could contribute 
more fruitfully to character education if 
they were prepared to do prophylactic 
and remedial teaching in the public 
schools. This led to the further sugges- 
tion that there should be courses on re- 
ligion in colleges that are preparing 
teachers for the public schools. 

Eleventh: Failure of the church to co- 
operate. An instance of failure in co-op- 
eration on the part of the church in one 
community was cited, after the board of 
education, at the request of the woman’s 
club, had offered release of time. The 
failure was due to the inability of the 
churches of the community to get to- 
gether. 

Twelfth: The rights of minority 
groups. A Jewish rabbi entered a pro- 
test against the tendency of majority re- 
ligious groups to foist their Christian 
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interpretation of Easter and Christmas 
upon Jewish children. He raised the 
question whether religion was not more 
fundamental than any creed or sym- 
bolism. Replying to a statement made 
in an earlier session that if the Jews were 
attempting to legislate religion out of the 
schools Protestants should legislate it in, 
he took the position that the Jews were 
not attempting to legislate religion out of 
the schools, but the Bible, portions of 
which were not acceptable to Jews. Irri- 
tation grows out of the forcing of the 
religious view of majorities upon unwill- 
ing minorities. 

Thirteenth: Released time a constitu- 
tional right. A professor of religious 
education took the position that in asking 
for released time from the public school 
schedule the attitude of the church 
should be not that it was seeking a spe- 
cial favor from public school authorities, 
but claiming a constitutional right in the 
interests of the total education of the 
child. Such an equitable division of time 
should take into account the amount of 
time during which, from a physiological 
and psychological standpoint, the child 
can safely be kept in school. If such an 
equitable allocation of time could be ar- 
rived at, a good deal of the work which 
the church is now doing in its educational 
program could better be included in what 
the school is doing, leaving the church to 
accomplish in a minimum time its essen- 
tial task. 

Fourteenth: Religion a means or an 
end. The question was raised whether, in 
view of the fact that the movement of 
the discussion appeared to be predicated 
upon the assumption that religion was 
being used as a means to an end definable 
in terms of character, religion should not 
be considered as an end in itself as well 
as a means toward an end. 

Fifteenth: Experiment in the local 
community the most fruitful approach. 
The movement of the discussion was 
clearly in the direction of experimenting 
in the local community as the most prom- 
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ising approach to the solution of the 
problem of co-operation between church 
and state in their educational responsi- 
bilities. Here we have to deal with 
actual facts and actual persons in con- 
crete situations. One speaker thought so 
well of the suggestion that he was re- 
solved to call a mass meeting of the 
different groups involved to discuss the 
matter. Another thought that the con- 
ference of community groups should in- 
clude non-religionists as well as church 
people. Another felt that there would be 
little difficulty in securing co-operation in 
the local community if the matter was 
gone about wholeheartedly. What is 
needed is frank, free, and democratic 
conference. Co-operation will come 
through understanding. This speaker felt 
that coming at the matter de novo in this 
manner would obviate many of the diffi- 
culties that have obstructed co-operation 
when the attention has been focused upon 
institutions or groups within the com- 
munity. One speaker thought that the 
best place to begin was with the parent- 
teacher associations, since the parents are 
in the end responsible, whereas many 
ministers know little of what is actually 
going on in the public schools. Parents 
are more likely to take a community point 
of view. A superintendent of schools 
suggested that it might be well to make 
a beginning with one thing upon which 
the various groups could agree rather 
than to undertake too many things at 
once. Another speaker thought that the 
experience of this convention might well 
be translated into terms of the local com- 
munity. The discussions had demon- 
strated the fact that we are not in agree- 
ment regarding many fundamental con- 
victions. Notwithstanding, there has 
throughout been respect for the opinions 
of others and the granting of perfect 
freedom. One of the chief reasons for 
our differences is that our positions are 
so heavily loaded with emotion. The best 
way to overcome these barriers is through 
sharing. 
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Sixteenth: Taking an experimental 
attitude. It was pointed out that in a 


problem as complex and difficult as this 
one, we should guard against seizing 
upon a too immediate and easy solution 
and allow our thinking to become crys- 
talized too soon. We should keep our 
minds open and experiment in many situ- 
ations, holding ourselves to the facts. 
The chairman’s summary. At the close 
of the forum the chairman summarized 
the discussion under six heads: (1) It is 
futile to attempt to do everything by the 
overhead through legislation. (2) We 
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get a start on the problem when we think 
in terms of the community and concrete 
pupils. (3) We should take to heart the 
fact that the agencies that make religion 
respectable in the sight of the pupils and 
the schools are the churches. (4) There 
is danger of too early standardization. 
We should think in terms of experimen- 
tation. (5) Competent teachers would 
exercise great influence in religious edu- 
cation and the church school. (6) We 
have had an illustration in this confer- 
ence of the attitude of appreciation rather 
than of suspicion. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION PERIODS 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


HE differences of viewpoint devel- 

oped in the discussion demonstrated 
the fact that the problem involved in the 
relation of the educational functions of 
church and state is far from simple, but 
rather is complex and furnishes the set- 
ting for a first-class thinking process in- 
volving many factors and possible out- 
comes. 

The discussion, while approaching 
these problems from many points of 
view, failed to arrive at a definite con- 
ception of .the function of education 
either in the church or in the state, and 
therefore failed to formulate a very clear 
differentiation of the functions of each. 
It was assumed that the state had a very 
definite responsibility for religious influ- 
ence upon the child, but only in the most 
general way were its potential resources 
in this direction indicated. It was like- 
wise assumed that the church has an 
educational responsibility in society, but 
the descriptions of what that function is 
were much less specific than in the case 
of the public school. Does this indicate 
that the church’s educational function is 
so well understood and accepted as to be 
taken for granted, or that the church has 
not yet become keenly conscious of its 
educational responsibility to society ? 

There was a definite movement in the 


discussion away from the abstract gen- 
eralizations and exposition of precon- 
ceived viewpoints, both heavily loaded 
with emotion, which were in evidence in 
the first sessions, toward getting down to 
reality through dealing with concrete 
facts in local situations. One of the most 
fruitful results of the discussions was a 
prevailing desire to experiment with the 
problem in local communities on a basis 
of concrete experience. 

The discussions showed some support 
for the radically opposed views that the 
state should assume responsibility for re- 
ligious education and that, on the other 
hand, any attempt to take account of re- 
ligion in the public school would jeopar- 
dize our liberties guaranteed by the sepa- 
ration of church and state. The propo- 
nents of the first view held that public 
schools had never been legally secular- 
ized except in particular states and that 
the majority had the right to promote re- 
ligion in the public schools through legis- 
lation, particularly by the compulsory 
reading of the Bible. Aside from the 
legal aspects of the problem, it seemed to 
be the judgment of the convention that 
the irreducible minimum of religion re- 
sulting from the common agreement 


which this position assumes would reduce 
religion to an ineffective generality. In 
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opposition to both of these views, the 
evident movement of thinking was in the 
direction of some form of co-operation 
between the schools of the state and the 
schools of the church. This calls for a 
recognition of a differentiation of objec- 
tives and functions and the working out 
of a program of education appropriate 
to each. There was a clear conviction 
that the public school has a definite re- 
sponsibility for religion which perhaps 
can best be fulfilled through the frank 
objective recognition of religion, the utili- 
zation of the potential resources implicit 
in the curriculum, school activities, and 
school organization, and, above all, the 
personal influence of definitely religious 
teachers irrespective of their ecclesiasti- 
cal affiliations. On the other hand, there 
was a clear conviction that the church 
school should assume responsibility for 
the direct teaching of religion, for secur- 
ing a worshipful attitude in connection 
with all the normal experiences of the 
child’s life, and for giving sanction to 
moral and social conduct, though there 
was unclearness as to the nature of the 
religious sanction. In terms of practical 
procedure this trend of thought seemed 
to indicate that the most promising form 
of co-operation was through released 
time from the public school schedule for 
religious education to be given by the 
churches in week-day and _ vacation 
church schools. If week-day and vaca- 
tion church schools are to assume this 
responsibility, their programs and expe- 
rience thus far need to be evaluated with 
this end in view. 

There was practical agreement on the 
part of both churchmen and public 
school men in regard to not only the de- 
sirability, but the necessity, of giving 
character education and religious educa- 
tion to the American child. The differ- 
ences of viewpoints emerged when the 
present content, institutions, and proce- 
dures were discussed. A screening of 
the problems that remain unsolved and 


that may well indicate the direction of 
further thinking and experimenting sug- 
gests the following: 

1. What is the essential nature of re- 
ligion ? 

2. How are we to conceive the ob- 
jectives and processes of education, both 
in the public school and in the church 
school? Is it to be conceived in terms 
primarily of the formal transmission of 
information or in terms of the progres- 
sive development of personality through 
processes of growth, and of the achieve- 
ment of a better social order? 

3. What is the nature and source of 
motivation ? 

4. Precisely what is involved, under 
the new conditions in which we now find 
ourselves, in the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of church and state? 

5. How is religion to be taught so 
that it will not remain an isolated and 
departmentalized affair of the intellect or 
of the emotions, but permeate the whole 
of life by securing a reference of every 
aspect of experience to God? 

6. What are the processes by which 
persons realize themselves in the fullest 
and most satisfactory sense both to them- 
selves and to society? 

By some such process as this the pres- 
ent convention can be made the begin- 
ning point in a thinking process of the 
most far-reaching consequences to this 
increasingly central problem in American 
life. May we look to the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, which has given the 
problem its initial setting, to hold us con- 
sistently to the process until we have 
thought ourselves together on these prob- 
lems as a basis for constructive action? 

While the discussion was at all times 
spirited and sometimes intense, it was 
characterized throughout by courtesy, re- 
spect for opposing viewpoints, and toler- 
ance. It was a first-class experiment in 
co-operative thinking and may well fur- 
nish the pattern for further sharing of 
experience, facts, and purposes in respect 
to the problems raised. 








HAT is “forward?” Is the eighty 

story building a forward movement 
in architecture? Is Amy Lowell free 
verse a forward movement in poetry? Is 
major league baseball a forward move- 
ment in sportsmanship? If I answer 
these questions “yes,” then a chorus of 
“no's” greets me from the right. If I 
answer them “no,” then a chorus of 
“ves’s” greets me from the left. There is 
no agreement as to what constitutes a 
forward movement. That debate started 
with Adam’s family. Since I am a 
worker in state education, I may be ex- 
pected to believe in its progress. And 
I do. 

The question calls for a critique of 
modern movements in state education. 
Among the significant movements in 
present day state education, I wish to ex- 
amine four: 

1. The increasing numbers it reaches. 

2. Improvement of education as a 
training for self government. 
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3. Reorganization of the system of 
schools so as better to adjust education 
to the needs of children at successive 
ages. 

4. Recognition that education is a life 
long activity and not an activity of youth 
alone. | 

1. For purposes of reference I quote 
figures from the 1925 Bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
From 1890 to 1924 is about one genera- 
tion of mankind. Figures are not avail- 
able for years since 1924, but there is 
every indication that the improvement is 
continuing. 

Such an astounding increase in attend- 
ance and financial support of public edu- 
cation over a whole country within the 
short space of one generation is probably 
without parallel in history. 

2. Early Americans came mostly from 
Monarchy was the prevailing 
form of government. The urge to throw 
off the yoke of outside authority, so far 




















1890 1924 
ee er Tree Tre 62,622,250 112,078,611 
Numbers enrolled in elementary schools ....... 12,519,618 20,898,930 ’ 
Numbers enrolled in public high schools ...... 202,963 3,389,878 
Numbers enrolled in private high schools ..... 94,931 216,522 | 
Numbers enrolled in colleges and universities .. 100,667 606,614 
Percent of children 5 to 17 years inclusive enrolled 68.6 82.8 
Percent elementary and high school pupils in high 
OGD. is kn xo <xctieee esa AeA a ao 1.6 14.0 ) 
Average number days schools in session......... 134.7 168.3 
Average days attended by each pupil enrolled ... 86.3 132.5 
Average annual salaries of teachers.............. $252 $1,227 
Annual expenditures for all purposes Elem. and 
PE et ee ere $140,506,715 $1,820,743,936 
Total school expenditures per capita of ‘otal popu- 
Te em $2.24 $16.25 
Total expenditures per pupil in average daily 
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as political and religious organizations 
were concerned, was stirring the hearts 
of men on both sides of the Atlantic be- 
fore the time. of the American Revolu- 
tion. Representative government was 
bound to grow with the spread of edu- 
cation which flourished everywhere in the 
light radiating from the printing press. 
Decades and even centuries had to elapse, 
however, before the fundamental connec- 
tion between universal education and 
popular government was to be clearly rec- 
ognized. Up to within the last fifty 
years, and in most places, up to within 
the last thirty years, schools even in a 
democracy like America were looked 
upon as agencies to teach children to 
read, write and spell in order that they 
might have the tools with which they 
later might inform themselves on ques- 
tions of the day. While acquiring these 
tools of learning, children were regarded 
as heirs to natural depravity. The rigor 
of old monarchial rule was visited upon 
the children by both parents and teach- 
ers. To obey was the alpha and omega 
of good conduct, and to exact obedience 
was the most essential quality of disci- 
pline. 

This situation did not get badly out of 
hand as long as school attendance was 
brief, the church’s weapon of fear ef- 
fective, and the social organization rural 
or iairly simple. But unparalleled 
changes came during the latter decades 
of last century and the first decades of 
this. Education increased, the social cen- 
ter of gravity shifted from the country 
to the city, old traditions ceased to bind, 
churches found their hair raising preach- 
ers no longer in demand. People had 
picked up a new shibboleth, and they 
were ready to pin their faith to it. That 
shibboleth was popular education. If 
there were evils of government, whether 
dishonesty, ignorance, or greed, more 
education would correct them. If im- 


morality, crime, or disease infested com- 
munity life, the cure was more education. 
Only within the last decade or two 
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have people been questioning the efficacy 
of education. Politics seem slow to yield 
to the purifying influence of education. 
With more education people seem 
scarcely any more willing to serve God 
in the churches. Many people, particu- 
larly people disposed to measure youth 
today by standards of their own youth, 
are a bit perturbed by the way our young 
people enjoy themselves. People are won- 
dering about their shibboleth. 

Fortunately, educators were the first 
to begin to wonder. Prophets within the 
educational fold were first to point out 
that we were indeed educating all the 
children of all the people, but not for 
citizenship in a democracy. John Dewey, 
philosopher that he is, pointed out that 
schools in a democracy must be a part 
of real life, not a preparation for adult 
life. Self government was a matter for 
young and old, not something which 
would flower out in magic way when a 
youth turned twenty-one. The accept- 
ance of this principle of John Dewey. 
and the beginning of its incorporation 
into public schools, is the forward move- 
ment which I call “improvement in train- 
ing for self government.” 

In all likelihood, there are some among 
my hearers, possibly many, who are say- 
ing “if schools are just now beginning the 
process of incorporating self govern- 
ment, may the Lord save us from the 
completed process.” Perhaps we shall 
need saving. At any rate, the movement 
is on. Leaders in American education are 
committed to it. Time will not permit 
an adequate statement of the arguments 
which support it. A few considerations 
may be appropriate, however, to help to 
an understanding of the present status. 

To begin with, youth today has had no 
constructive plan of self government op- 
erative in their training. Youth, as well 
as adults, has recognized the breakdown 
of the old “thou shalt” and “thou shalt 
not” system. Only half matured plans 
have yet evolved to make effective the 
“ve shall” and “we shall not” system. 
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Schools here and there are operating with 
a fairly complete program of the stu- 
dent’s participation in his own education, 
but they are few in number, and not 
enough to influence perceptibly this gen- 
eration of youth. 

Then, too, we should not forget that 
to this generation of youth, the present 
is much like a period following a declara- 
tion of independence. Youth goes about 
fully armed for battle most all the time. 
His weapon is a rapid fire of “why’s.” 
“Why can’t I smoke? Rotarians do.” 
“Yes, and if Harry smokes, why can’t 
I?” asks Mary. “Why must I study alge- 
bra?” “Why do Baptists immerse and 
Methodists sprinkle?” Why, why, why! 
All the traditional bases of our lives are 
being attacked. As always happens, those 
engaged in revolution—throwing off old 
controls while groping for new ones to 
take their place—always pass through a 
period of disorder. Such a period is the 
price of the new foundation upon which 
the new order is to be built. The point 
to bear in mind is that when the revolu- 
tion is as certain of success as is this re- 
volt of youth against untenable author- 
ity, the foes against which the rebel 
“why’s” are hurled must either surrender 
or perish, if they are not armed with 
bullet proof answers. Strategic retreat is 
not possible. 

Finally, this present generation of 
adults is exercising only a little more 
vociferously the prerogative of every 
generation of adults which history re- 
cords. Youth has ever been a generation 
bent on going to the devil. That youth 
turns out as well as it does is the ever 
recurring miracle which perplexes the 
fathers. This generation of the fathers 
has a bit more evidence to bolster up its 
fears, because in this change in education 
from “thou shalt” to “we shall” many 
controls of youth which have been more 
or less effective throughout the past are 
being deliberately cast aside. That new 


controls will be effective has not been 
generally demonstrated, but must be 
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taken on faith. We are in the period of 
transition. American public schools have 
committed themselves whole heartedly, 
however, to discovery of, and then to de- 
pendence upon, these new controls. 
Their basis is child participation: child 
participation in intellectual pursuits, in 
moral decisions, in disciplinary measures. 
Self expression as a training for self 
control and popular representative gov- 
ernment is in the beginning of a trial 
period. 

3. The third forward movement in 
state education is a reorganization of the 
system of schools so as better to adjust 
instruction to the needs of youth. The 
traditional system has comprised an ele- 
mentary school of eight years (or seven), 
a high school of four years, and a college 
of four years. These units developed 
separately, each to serve an independent 
function. Under certain limitations chil- 
dren completing one unit were admitted 
to the one above. In no real sense could 
it be said that these three units ever have 
constituted a unified system of education. 

In the last decade or two, substantial 
progress has been made in readjusting 
education to contribute better to contin- 
uous child development. New dividing 
points have been established according to 
psychological changes which take place at 
successive ages of the child. Instead of a 
first unit of eight years, an elementary 
school of six years prevails in city 
school systems where the number of chil- 
dren permits such a division. In this 
unit, the emphasis is upon a mastery of 
the tool processes of education. One 
teacher instructs children in all the sub- 
jects. 

Following this six year unit, a three 
year unit—the junior high school—is 
now common. This new unit has grown 
with remarkable rapidity. From 1910, 
when the movement had its first signifi- 
cant adoption, to 1924, the number of 
junior high schools established as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of 
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Education was' 510 in 213 cities out of 
770 having a population of over 10,000. 
Nearly 30 percent of cities had adopted 
the junior high school plan in the first 
14 years of its existence, and the move- 
ment is still accelerating rapidly. The 
number of junior high school teachers in- 
creased 134 percent from 1920 to 1924. 

Above this is the three year senior high 
school. There is developing rapidly, 
however, a two year junior college which 
is tending more and more to be defi- 
nitely associated with the senior high 
school into a five year secondary school 
unit. This junior college development is 
too new to speak of as having been in- 
corporated into the American school 
scheme, but it bids fair to make the same 
rapid progress in the next fifteen years 
which the junior high school has made in 
the past fifteen. While there are upwards 
of 200 junior colleges in the United 
States, a considerable proportion of them 
are disassociated from a high school and 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as part of 
a five year high school-junior college unit. 

This new organization may be thought 
of as the 6-3-3-2-2 or the 6-3-5-2 plan, as 
distinguished from the former 8-4-4 plan. 
The new plan recognizes the need of rich 
exploratory experiences for boys and 
girls of 12, 13 and 14 who attend the 
junior high school, which could not be 
given in the former eight year element- 
ary school. This unit ends the period 
of compulsory attendance and pupils 
must be made aware of their aptitudes 
and capacities, as well as their responsi- 
bilities before the state can rightly re- 
lease them from further attendance. 
Above all, there is need for a separate 
unit for children of these years in order 
that a type of school government may 
operate suited to the inculcation of pow- 
ers and habits of self control. 

The tendency to unite the senior high 
school and the junior college grows out 
of the fact that there is no essential dif- 
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ference in purpose or function between 
the two. The five years are devoted to 
general, non-specialized study, designed 
to meet personal, non-vocational needs of 
social and civic life. 

The final two years of college are es- 
sentially specialization years and are 
more appropriately associated with grad- 
uate or professional school study than 
with the general training now given in 
the first two years of college. 

Thus we see taking place a funda- 
mental reorganization of the public 
school system. This, I am disposed to 
believe, is a great forward move. 

4. Lastly, let me briefly describe the 
state’s recently aroused interest in adult 
education as a forward move. Educators 
have always recognized that education 
proceeds much more effectively when a 
strong motive actuates the learner. Many 
important aspects of knowledge and cul- 
ture are necessarily outside the range of 
interests of youth. Not until people are 
brought face to face with problems are 
they strongly impressed with the need 
for solution. In spite of this, until very 
recently we in America have identified 
education with a school or college. We 
have scarcely been conscious of the fact 
that education proceeds throughout life. 
Only lately have we begun to act on the 
rather elementary assumption that when 
a farmer’s wheat is threatened with 
chinch bugs is the time when the state 
should make available information as to 
how to save his crop, and when the pros- 
pective mother is planning for her baby 
is the time when the state should make 
available information as to its care and 
feeding. An hour’s study at this time is 
probably more valuable than a week’s 
study devoted to these things years earlier 
in school. 

Much credit should be given the fed- 
eral government for the change in point 
of view. By the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act in 1914, appropriating rela- 
tively generous sums to state colleges to 
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help carry on extension work among 
farmers, adult education was given a 
great impetus. In 1923 there was spent 
for county agent work alone $9,836,572, 
and for home demonstration work $3,- 
099,464.?, These activities are the equiva- 
lent of putting farm and home special- 
ists into many counties equipped to give 
farmers and their wives the sort of edu- 
cation they most need when they most 
need it. This illustrates probably the best 
type of education, where the teacher 
reaches the individual learner when he 
has a particular problem he wishes help 
upon. 

Along with this informal instruction is 
developing a more formal type in the 
extension divisions of many universities. 
In a table prepared by Mr. A. L. Hall- 
Quest®, the recency of the establishment 
of extension work in universities is re- 
vealed. Of 22 institutions reporting cor- 
respondence study work, only one had 
organized it before 1909. Of 35 institu- 
tions reporting adult class instruction, 
only 5 had organized it before 1909. Or- 
ganized adult education by universities is, 
therefore, essentially a movement of the 
last 20 years. The rapid growth can be 
indicated by a few illustrations: 

In 1923-24, the University of Califor- 
nia conducted 1026 extension classes with 
23,464 persons enrolled. In 1925-26 the 
University of Minnesota conducted 550 





2. United States Department of Agriculture, Cir- 
cular 306, March 1, 1924. 
3. The University Afield, page 15. 
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extension classes with 9,222 persons en- 
rolled. In 1922-23 the University of 
Wisconsin enrolled 8,640 persons in cor- 
respondence study courses. No figures 
are available showing the extent of adult 
education carried on by extension divi- 
sions for the country as a whole, but it 
is conservative to estimate that 200,000 
men and women are reached each year 
with education of essentially the same 
sort as that given on the college cam- 
puses. At the present rate of growth, 
it will not be long before the adult stu- 
dent body will exceed the student body 
on many college campuses. 

The state has definitely embarked 
upon a plan of regarding her geo- 
graphical boundaries as the boundaries 
of her university campus, and all her 
people, young and old, as her students. 
Nor do these adults study only the 
practical vocational or personal prob- 
lems which confront them. They study 
drawing, literature, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, history, political science, and 
about all the other subjects of the college 
curriculum. The seven most popular sub- 
jects studied in the extetision classes in 
the University of California were in or- 
der of enrollments in 1923-24, econom- 
ics, education, English, law, public speak- 
ing, political science and Spanish. Possi- 
bly there is more hope in this adult edu- 
cation movement for a building of a 
great self-governing and law abiding peo- 
ple than in the other three forward moves 
which I named. 
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HE French have a comforting prov- 

erb, ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coute, only beginnings are difficult. But it 
is only half true. Beginnings are indeed 
difficult, as was evident in the closing 
years of the last century and the opening 
years of the present, when endeavors 
were made to get the idea of religious 
education accepted. How slowly people 
saw its meaning! How reluctantly were 
any changes permitted in current prac- 
tice! How suspicious were Sunday 
school leaders lest education meant 
something different from religious ex- 
perience ! 

Yet, as we look back those steps were 
much easier than our present task. When 
we were arguing against the use of the 
same lesson for babies and adults, when 
we were pleading for separate activities 
for children of different ages, when we 
pointed out the dangers of what was then 
called child evangelism, when we pro- 
tested against an imposed curriculum pre- 
pared in the interest of biblical informa- 
tion, when we were presenting funda- 
mental educational principles upon which 
there was large agreement among the 
progressive minded, then clearly religious 
education could go forward. But now 
that the initial victories have been won 
and the question of developing a satisfac- 
tory program of religious education is 
before us, we find ourselves in a much 
more difficult situation. We have reached 
one of those plateaus where progress 
seems to halt. 

We have undoubtedly some very satis- 
factory conditions for progress. The 
churches are alive and alert and are seek- 
ing guidance. If we could tell them ex- 
actly what to do we should have an ex- 
traordinary response. A_ considerable 
body of well trained young men and 
women of very high type are available 
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as leaders. The young life of the 
churches is effectively grouped for sig- 
nificant social experience and activities. 
Increasingly, churches are erecting satis- 
factory buildings to provide for this 
group life and expression. The leaders 
of religious educational organizations are 
exhibiting a notable open mindedness. 
Witness the earnest efforts of the Curric- 
ulum Committee of the International or- 
ganization to find their way in the diffi- 
cult subject entrusted to them. Zeal for 
the religious education of our youth is 
evident in the large effort being made in 
weekday and summer plans. All this co- 
operation, study, experiment is in the 
highest degree encouraging. 

To these more definitely church ef- 
forts, must be added the activities of 
such organizations as the Scouts, the boy 
and girl programs of the Christian Asso- 
ciations, the Hi-Y Clubs, and the very 
significant though all too limited summer 
camps. 

The leaders in these organizations are 
seeking to ground their work in sound 
educational principles. They are con- 
stantly endeavoring to obtain the best 
available advice upon their programs. 
The hospitality to educational guidance is 
distinctly hopeful. 

The increasing socialization of the pub- 
lic school, and perhaps even more nota- 
bly of the private school, is an evidence 
that religious education is going forward. 
It is perhaps invidious to mention a sin- 
gle example, but it may be permitted for 
the sake of illustration. When one goes 
into Williams Institute at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, one feels that education as a cre- 
ative endeavor to master the meaning of 
life has gone far toward achievement. 
There is a company of teachers and pu- 
pils joyously and seriously engaged in a 
common adventure of learning. There 
are those cooperations, sympathies, cour- 
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tesies, which constitute the highest type 
of social living. There is the eager de- 
sire for the best, as personal appreci- 
ation and as social achievement, which is 
the condition of a developing society. 
And there, too, are the attitudes of rev- 
erence in the presence of worth which 
are fundamental in religion. 

No one can survey religious education 
for the last twenty-five years without 
realizing that notable advance in theory, 
in practice, in leadership, in available ma- 
terial, in public appreciation has taken 
place. And yet, if we ask critically 
whether religious education is going for- 
ward, we are impelled to a more critical 
survey of present conditions and tenden- 
cies. We have won certain elementary 
advantages which have carried us to a 
higher level, but on that level we find 
ourselves facing a new set of problems 
far more difficult than any we have 
solved. 

The most fundamental confusion 
which halts our progress today is with 
regard to the meaning of religion itself. 
Schoolmen who succeed in developing a 
highly socialized type of life in school 
communities ask us what more we mean 
by religion than that which they have 
achieved. When we define education in 
terms of social values, social apprecia- 
tions, social ideals, we are asked what is 
left for religious education, and why 
this endeavor to specialize on an aspect 
of education which should be fundamen- 
tal in the whole process. We discuss 
such topics as the relation of religious 
education to general education, and never 
seem to get anywhere in the discussion. 
On the other hand, when the church is 
functioning most effectively it is secking 
results in social cooperations, group ac- 
tivities, shared expcriences—all those hu- 
man interactions which other educational 
institutions seek to promote. What then 
is religion? Where are its peculiar val- 
ues? Wherein lies its motivating quality? 
And particularly, how shall we know 
when we are religious? 
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Doubtless this confusion is a result of 
our progress in analyzing educational 
aims and processes. The demand for defi- 
nition is altogether healthy. But we can- 
not be said to be going forward until we 
have discovered more clearly what we 
mean. If, as religious educators, we 
have some aims and some processes pecu- 
liarly our own, we must agree among 
ourselves as to their character. 

Certain aspects of religion have, in the 
past, been assumed to_be socially moti- 
vating, but the assumption is now chal- 
lenged. We are asked what evidence is 
there that belief in God, the practice of 
prayer, the exercise of worship, are pro- 
ductive of social insight or motive? Has 
one’s idea of God anything to do with 
his ethical behavior? It has been sup- 
posed that if we teach children that a 
righteous God is concerned with their 
conduct, approving of them if they are 
good, displeased if they do wrong, they 
will be influenced toward socially desir- 
able behavior. Do we know whether there 
is any correlation between these two? The 
projection of such questions into the con- 
sciousness of religious educators is dis- 
turbing. Much of the fervent confidence 
of the old faith is lost in such investiga- 
tion. Meantime, the vigor of the educa- 
tional process suffers. 

There is a like uncertainty regarding 
the significance of prayer. Prayer as the 
personal bond between the human spirit 
and the divine Father, prayer as the chan- 
nel of the incoming spiritual tide of moral 
power, prayer as the resolution of con- 
flict and the way to harmony and peace, 
was the most effective technique of relig- 
ious education of the older generation. 
The religious leaders of that day were 
masters of that technique. They under- 
stood it and they could teach their pupils 
its meaning. Many of us can remember 
how definite the function of prayer 
seemed to be with us. Doubtless those 


naive views needed clarifying. It is en- 
tirely undesirable that young people 
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should have magical conceptions of 
prayer. But what is prayer? What is 
its meaning in religious experience? 
Where does it belong in the program of 
religion? We do not speak very clearly 
at that point. I doubt if we can be said 
to be making progress in the develop- 
ment of habits of prayer. 

We are just as uncertain regarding the 
functions of worship. But at this point 
practical considerations have come to our 
aid. We inherited certain Sunday school 
assembly exercises which were generally 
most unsatisfactory, and we found our- 
selves confronted with the necessity of 
improving them. We were saved from 
the obligation of defining worship by the 
fact that we had to engage in its exer- 
cise. And here the inheritance of relig- 
ion came to our help. The heritage of 
creed, of catechisms, of curricula, we had 
found embarrassing. But we felt that 
men had been truer to religious experi- 
ence in their emotional expressions than 
in their intellectual formulations. We 
set ourselves, therefore, to regain the art- 
istry of worship, its symbols, its beauty, 
its music, its dramatic, and especially its 
pageant, quality. 

The interest of religious leaders in the 
development of worship is most signifi- 
cant. There is no subject upon which 
they are more anxious for help. There 
are few directions in which experiment 
is more persistent and more intelligent. 
This is, perhaps, a greater sign of prog- 
gress in religious education than might 
at first appear. It shows that instead of 
doctrinaire efforts to define religion in 
the abstract, we are recognizing that re- 
ligion is expressing itself among us in 
forms often deeply affective and of great 
social value. It may be that we shall find 
that worship, after all, is central in re- 
ligion. Our differences of definition may 
disappear in the common appreciation of 
beautiful rituals of devotion. And we 
may find that here are motivations to that 
social behavior and idealism, which we 


all seek as the goals of educational en- 
deavor. 

This may also be the direction in which 
we shall find the highest function of the 
church. If that should prove to be the 
case, another line of progress would be 
clear. If worship, instead of being inci- 
dental in life, is really central, if there 
are beautiful possibilities of development 
here, if the religious community may 
learn to express its common faith and 
hope in fitting rituals, if, especially, we 
shall learn how to dramatize our new 
social experiences and aspirations, the 
church may again become a vital insti- 
tution in the people’s life. 

These are directions of possible prog- 
ress. In the meantime, religious educa- 
tion, not quite sure of itself, is feeling 
out for the values that are, in the deep- 
est sense, to be recognized as religious. 

Passing to a consideration of some spe- 
cial phases of our present situation, the 
question of progress may again give us 
pause. It is a very serious and disquiet- 
ing fact that the great endeavor to de- 
velop weekday religious education has 
not won the approbation of school lead- 
ers. This is not from lack of sympathy 
but from a frank doubt of the value of 
our product. In one community where 
the weekday work is regarded as excep- 
tionally good, the day school is provid- 
ing such excellent social instruction for 
the children who do not go to the church 
schools, that the parents of the church 
children are anxious for those children 
not to miss it. Where weekday schools 
are concerned mainly with the Bible, they 
are under the criticism of more informa- 
tional instruction, and that not always 
well done. Where religious schools seek 
the development of social living, the ob- 
jection is made that the public school can 
undertake the social program for all its 
children. 

Do we yet know with sufficient clear- 
ness what we want to do with “released 
time?” Have we the physical equipment 
and the teaching personnel for this in- 
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creased responsibility? Can we show a 
religiously minded public educator that 
the church has a definite contribution to 
make at this point? I repeat that it is 
at least a matter for serious consideration 
that school authorities are less in favor 
of this new movement of the church than 
they were ten years ago. This raises, 
therefore, the inevitable question, whether 
we have proved ourselves competent to 
discharge the great responsibility which 
we assumed with so much enthusiasm. I 
venture to suggest that instead of state 
campaigns for legislation releasing the 
children from schools, it might be wise 
if we could experiment at a few points, 
testing out curricula, experimenting with 
what we have called “correlation,” and 
generally proving that we can do some- 
thing that is worth extending. 

There is probably a stimulating effect 
upon the public schools themselves from 
this weekday movement. And indeed, 
the effect of the whole movement of re- 
ligious education upon public education 
is no insignificant part of its function. 
While the great development of interest 
in the moral aspects of education, so char- 
acteristic of the last quarter century, is 
due to many causes, not the least has 
been the stimulus which these church en- 
deavors have provided. In that respect, 
religious education has had a success, and 
is having a success, beyond its own im- 
mediate achievements. 

Are we making progress in profes- 
sional leadership? We are certainly do- 
ing a great deal in academic training. 
Here are several thousand young men 
and women studying educational psy- 
chology and teaching technique, prepara- 
tory to the leadership of youth. But it 
may be questioned whether a considerable 
number of these are not so concerned 
with the problems thrust upon them by 
the very progress of our science that they 
find themselves more competent to criti- 
cize what the churches are doing than 
to promote an effective program of their 
own. It is discouraging to hear that per- 
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sons trained in some of our schools are 
regarded by the churches as “theoretical,” 
“academic,” “wanting in qualities of lead- 
ership.” Perhaps churches are narrow 
minded, impatient of slower educational 
processes, insistent upon immediate and 
evident results. But after all, religious 
education is the leadership of youth into 
religious life and experience. We ought 
to be able to commend our technique by 
its very naturalness, its humanness, its 
evident appeal, its manifest religiousness. 
What shall it profit us if we acquire the 
whole range of academic training, and 
lose the ability to make friends with boys 
and girls? 

Even our manifest progress in the un- 
derstanding of curriculum is not without 
its effect in halting progress. We have 
taught people to say glibly that the cur- 
riculum must be child centered and not 
content centered; but do they know what 
they mean? They know that it is more 
important to love their fellows than to 
know the names of the kings of Judah, 
but do they know any more about how 
we learn to love our fellows? We can 
secure life situations involving love and 
then talk about them. But may not those 
subjects of discussion become just as 
much content as talking about how Jere- 
miah so greatly loved his people that he 
would not leave them even to save his 
own life? 

A pathetic appeal is coming to us from 
all quarters for something to teach. So 
far we have only succeeded in showing 
them that all text books heretofore pub- 
lished are unsatisfactory. We have de- 
veloped some purely arbitrary criteria of 
biblical and extra biblical. We have as- 
sumed that children are forever in prob- 
lem situations and are never interested 
in the great dramatic experiences of the 
race. The matter of curriculum, there- 
fore, is greatly in need of clarification. 
Perhaps this was inevitable. Perhaps we 
had to shake ourselves loose from the in- 
tellectualism of the old time religious 
knowledge. Doubtless we have still to 
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show people that children are not saved 
by learning the decalog and repeating the 
catechism. But it is simple sober fact to 
state that the mass of students of relig- 
ious education are quite at a loss as re- 
gards the construction of a teaching pro- 
gram. We may hope that this is only 
the temporary confusion occasioned by 
the discovery that there are many wrong 
ways to go. But we can scarcely be said 
to go forward until we have determined 
more definitely what is the right way 
to go. 

We have the difficulty that we may not 
be able to tell whether we are going for- 
ward or not. Can spiritual progress be 
measured? The statistician says to us 
with complete confidence that he can 
measure anything that can first be de- 
fined. Are these subtle religious atti- 
tudes capable of such exact definition? 
We are in a very interesting stage of 
experiment in bringing the techniques of 
educational measurement into the relig- 
ious sphere. Results so far are extremely 
meagre. Every hospitality should be ex- 
tended to the endeavor. Cynical jest is 
cheap and unscientific. But it cannot be 
denied that the introduction of tests and 
measurements, still highly problematical, 
into the field of leadership of boys and 
girls in their adventure of religious ex- 
perience, is introducing one more element 
of difficulty. We may be at the moment 
failing to make progress by our very 
anxiety to see whether we can measure 
our progress. 

It may be that the most vital progress 
will never be measurable. Whether sym- 
pathy is enlarged, honor is clarified, ap- 
preciation is enhanced, reverence is deep- 
ened, the experience of God is enriched 
—we may never be able to determine 
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these things with exactness. Certain it 
is that we are today concerned about 
these nobler results in religious educa- 
tion. We are less and less content with 
externals and superficial results. We are 
more and more seeking those attitudes, 
responses, appreciations, fellowships, that 
are most difficult to measure. We are, 
perhaps, even developing a sensitiveness 
to their presence which is itself the most 
subtle, although subjective, measuring 
instrument. I am inclined to think that 
one of the surest signs of our progress 
is at that point. We are not yet compe- 
tent to measure the finest results of our 
product, but we do recognize those re- 
sults when we see them. 

Marshal us all, with all our differences 
of theory and practice, and we are abso- 
lutely united in fundamental purpose. 
We may not be sure at any stage of the 
process about the validity of our tech- 
nique; we may not agree upon tests and 
measurements that can be applied to it; 
but when we see a human personality 
showing some of those characteristics 
which seem to us to belong to Jesus, we 
all say together, that is what we seek in 
all our work. 

Finally, it may be said that it is a sign 
of progress when we are willing to criti- 
cize our own endeavor. That we can 
discuss our enterprise with utter free- 
dom, with the most definite frankness, 
with perfect good nature, with vigorous 
clash of opinion but generous open mind- 
edness, that we are willing to assess our 
movement, to face its weaknesses, to rec- 
ognize its limitations, and that we are able 
to do these with a good degree of scien- 
tific skill—this is a fair indication that, 
taken in its entire sweep, religious edu- 
cation is going forward. 











E find a consensus of opinion that 

religion, being a vital experience, is 
an essential factor in education, and that 
no development of skill or knowledge can 
compensate for the lack of religion. 

Responsible bodies representing the 
public school system assert the obligation 
of the school to recognize and provide 
for religious motivation; and they as- 
sure us that this obligation has been dis- 
charged to a considerable extent in the 
actual operation of the schools. 

Less unanimity is found when we seek 
to define the form in which religion 
should function, when pupils are con- 
fronted with situations arising out of ex- 
cessive nationalist feeling or out of exist- 
ing financial and industrial organizations 
of society. 

All are agreed that through the per- 
sonality of the teacher the religious atti- 
tude can be and usually is made influen- 
tial in the life of pupils, and that this 
personal factor does not depend upon 
legislative provision for any specifically 
religious acts. In view of the complex- 
ity of the situations that have to be stud- 
ied, there is ground for misgiving in the 
fact that a large percentage of teachers 
in the United States come to their work 
without even a complete high school 
training. 

Training in character is now generally 
accepted by responsible leaders both in 
church and school as the essential factor 
in education, and considerable advance 
has already been made by both organiza- 
tions in provision of routines. Serious 
deficiency, however, is revealed in the 
large number of church schools which 
have not yet centered their program in 
the life experience of pupils. 

In any effort to provide for a genuine 
religious life within the public school, lit- 
tle is to be expected from the adoption 
of religious exercises reduced to such a 
minimum of definiteness as will arouse 
no objection from any religious body. 
To avoid religious acts to which objec- 
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tion may be taken does not obviate criti- 
cism on the ground of inadequacy. 
Silence concerning some phases of relig- 
ious experience may be as objectionable 
as the recognition of positive factors not 
universally approved. 

Difficulties in integrating our educa- 
tional program arise from: 

1. The fact that objections to positive 
action are more emphatic than support of 
primary religious motivation. 

2. The apparent impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between activities supposed 
to be acceptable to all religious bodies 
and those which may be regarded as posi- 
tively or negatively sectarian. 

Significant experiments in integration 
may be noted as follows: 

1. The release of pupils from schools 
for religious education conducted by the 
church. 

2. The promotion within state univer- 
sities of schools of religion or of defi- 
nitely religious courses for which credit 
is given. 

3. The routine reading of the Bible 
in schools, while welcomed as an official 
recognition of religion, has not yet 
yielded such results as to justify a final 
evaluation. 

4. One characteristic of religious ex- 
perience is the act of worship. Because 
of the necessity of definiteness and sin- 
cerity and also of appropriateness to each 
specific group, the churches may here 
find an opportunity peculiarly related to 
their own task. 

While the prevalent trend appears to 
be towards integration, progress may best 
be sought by enlisting the initiative and 
cooperation of people concerned with 
their situation in their own community, 
rather than in general discussions of the 
relation between church and state. 

The Committee : 

Grace M. Chapin, George A. Coe, 
Leon Fram, A. E. Holt, A. J. W. 
Myers, Gerald B. Smith, A. L. 
Swift, Ernest Thomas, Chairman. 
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STATISTICAL STUDIES IN THE JUDGING OF THE 
WORTH OF CHILDREN’S CHARACTER 
TRAINING LITERATURES* 


Frank K. SHUTTLEWORTH} 


N THE fall of 1919 there was a fever 
abroad among the educators of the 
land. Committees in twenty-six states 
were preparing statements of methods of 
character education in the public schools. 
Their appetites were whetted and their 
minds drawn taut by a great contest for 
a prize of $20,000. The plan prepared 
by a committee of Iowans, of which Pro- 
fessor Edwin D. Starbuck was the chair- 
man, won the prize. The emphasis of 
the Iowa Plan is on the natural or dy- 
namic method of developing character. 
To this end the statement of methods as 
originally submitted by the Iowa commit- 
tee contained an extensive bibliography 
of choice materials for character training 
selected from music, poetry and chil- 
dren’s story materials. The Research 
Station in Character Education at the 
University of Iowa was established in 
1923 under the direction of Professor 
Starbuck to carry forward this aspect of 
the Iowa Plan. The proposal, in brief, 
was to evaluate for character training 
purposes the world’s offering of music, 
art, poetry, biography and story material 
and to make the choicest of these mate- 
rials available to parents and teachers. 
In January of 1926 and 1927 the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research 
made grants for the furtherance of this 
project. The field selected for intensive 
study was that of the Fairy Tale, Myth, 
Legend and the like, comprising some 
1,000 volumes and some 12,000 individ- 





*A paper read before the twenty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association, April 
29, 1927; an abstract of one sectios. of the statistical 
studies in connection with the Character Training Lit- 
erature Project of the Research Station in Character 
Education at the University of Iowa. The author 
wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. George 
Beiswanger on the later experiments in connection with 
this study. 

tResearch Associate in the Research Station in Char- 
acter Education, State University of Iowa. 


ual stories. A staff of expert literary 
critics was employed on full time to read 
and judge these materials. Professor 
Starbuck drew up a set of standards or 
definitions of good story material. These 
standards place the emphasis on literary 
merit, educational fitness, and character 
value. Systematic reading procedures, 
requiring independent judgments re- 
corded in numerical form, were adopted. 
Four such independent judgments have 
been made on each story and volume. 
The bibliography of the choicest mate- 
rials from the fairy tale field will be 
published by The Macmillan Company in 
the fall of 1927. 

The three essential features of this 
bibliography are the classification of all 
materials according to the ethical situ- 
ations to which they apply, the placement 
of materials in the school grade for which 
they are best suited, and the ranking of 
materials according to degrees of excel. 
lence. Elaborate statistical studies have 
been undertaken to determine the correct- 
ness of each of these three phases of the 
bibliography. The present paper is con- 
cerned primarily with the correctness of 
the rankings according to excellence. The 
bibliography will list the recommended 
books according to five levels of merit 
and the recommended stories according 
to six levels of merit. Below these rec- 
ommended levels the literary critics have 
distinguished four degrees of rejected 
materials. 

How correctly have the books and 
stories been classified according to these 
levels of merit? In order to test the 
accuracy of the rankings of the literary 
critics it was necessary to set up a cri- 
terion of some sort against which to com- 
pare their rankings. The ideal procedure 
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for testing whether the stories selected by 
the literary critics are really of superior 
worth for character training would be to 
have control groups of children read rec- 
ommended and rejected materials and 
then determine gains or losses in charac- 
ter development by objective tests and 
measurements. Such an _ investigation 
awaits not only the building of tests of 
character but also some preliminary sift- 
ing of reading materials such as the Re- 
search Station is attempting. In the 
meantime we are faced by a practical 
problem, the immediate need of supply- 
ing teachers and parents with character 
training materials. We may either aban. 
don the problems because our results are 
not validated objectively, or we may ap- 
ply the best critical checks we have to 
the available procedures and hope thus 
to advance a few steps nearer a final 
solution. We chose the latter. 

The criterion selected was the esti- 
mates of outside groups. While such a 
criterion leaves very much to be desired 
and can never be final and absolute, it is 
the best and only available criterion. Lit- 
erary merit being primarily a matter of 
the approval of competent individuals, 
close agreement between the rankings of 
the literary critics and the criterion would 
tend to establish the superior literary 
worth of the recommended materials. 
If the rankings of the literary critics 
agree with the criterion the only other 
conclusion which may be drawn with 
safety is that, within certain assignable 
limits, their selection and ranking is the 
same one which a very large group of 
competent critics would have made. 

While the statistical problem of deter- 
mining the amount of agreement between 
the literary critics and the criterion, as 
outlined above, is apparently simple, 


there are many factors influencing the 
amount of agreement which must be 
placed under control before any conclu- 
sions are valid. Among such factors the 
following important ones which the ex- 
periments have attempted to control may 





be mentioned. (1) The representative- 
ness, (2) the range of merit, (3) the 
school grades and (4) the length of stor- 
ies selected for experimentation. (5) The 
expertness and (6) the number of indi- 
viduals in the outside groups judging 
stories. (7) The manner of having out- 
side groups record their estimates, i. e., 
whether scale of values, order of merit, 
or comparative. (8) The conditions un- 
der which outside groups read the stor- 
ies, i. e., whether instructed or not in- 
structed to use the standards of excel- 
lence employed by the literary experts. 
And the representativeness of the rank- 
ing of the literary critics on the stories 
used for experiments, i. e., (9) whether 
made early or late in the process of se- 
lection and (10) whether specially made 
for experimental use or made in the nor- 
mal course of the process of selection. 

So far, thirteen distinct investigations, 
using as many different outside groups 
and involving over 450 individual stories, 
have been undertaken. Two studies are 
in process and a third is planned to de- 
termine the degree of correctness of the 
ranking of the books in the bibliography. 
Since the results of each of these inves- 
tigations can not be accurately stated un- 
less all the above named complicating 
factors are described, any presentation 
of results within the limited scope of this 
paper must be very general. However, 
for purposes of brief exposition, these 
investigations may be divided into three 
series : 

In the first series, stories were selected 
at random from the entire mass of avail- 
able material and the degree of agree- 
ment was measured in terms of correla- 
tions. Six different outside groups 
(members of the English faculty, a group 
of librarians, and four graduate-under- 
graduate classes) read sets of stories 
ranging in number from fourteen to 
ninety-five, the total number of different 
stories being 116. Two groups read in 
ignorance of the standards of the literary 
critics, four groups read with instruc- 
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tions to use these standards. Some of 
the sets of stories were especially read 
by the literary critics, knowing they 
would be checked up on their estimates ; 
other sets were judged in the normal 
course of the reading procedure. The 
obtained correlations ranged from .44 to 
78. There is reason for believing that 
the sets of stories showing the higher 
correlations represent a somewhat wider 
range of merit than is true of the entire 
mass of story material. This factor may 
be controlled by stating the agreement in 
terms of the probable error of estimate, 
giving values ranging from .98 to 1.08. 
These figures mean that a best estimate 
of the criterion rankings from the rank- 
ings of the literary critics would tend to 
be in error by less than the amounts in- 
dicated or by more than the amounts in- 
dicated in the case of 50 percent of the 
stories. Or, these figures mean that a 
best estimate of the criterion rankings 
from the rankings of the literary critics 
would tend to be in error by more than 
two steps for only five to ten percent of 
the stories. The investigations of this 
series seemed to indicate that comparative 
judgments were superior, that instruc- 
tions to use the special standards of the 
literary critics made little difference in 
the agreements, and that the estimates 
of the literary critics conformed most 
closely to the more expert judgments of 
the English faculty. 

Experience with this series of inves- 
tigations lead to a revision of the method 
of selecting stories for reading by out- 
side groups. The use of sets of stories 
selected at random and representative of 
the entire mass of materials inevitably 
places the emphasis on the correct rank- 
ing of large numbers of stories hardly 
worthy of consideration. Under such a 
procedure it would be impossible to test 
at all accurately the rankings of the rarely 
superior materials without having the out- 
side groups read an excessively large 
number of stories. To avoid this diffi- 
culty in the second series of experiments, 


sets of ten stories were prepared, one 
story of each set being selected at ran- 
dom from each of the ten levels of merit. 
One hundred forty stories were mimeo- 
graphed and put together into fourteen 
sets. [Essentially the same varying con- 
ditions were used as in the first series, 
save that mimeographing necessitated 
elimination of the longer stories. The 
outside groups were asked to rank the 
ten stories of each set in order of merit. 
The estimates of each group were aver- 
aged, transformed again to ranks, com- 
pared with the estimates of the literary 
critics, and the average disagreement de- 
termined. On a scale of ten degrees of 
merit a purely chance arrangement would 
give an average disagreement of 3.3 lev- 
els. The obtained average disagreement 
between the literary critics and the four 
major groups of outside judges range 
from .9 to 2.1 levels of merit. This very 
different procedure, therefore, gave al- 
most exactly the same results as the first 
series of investigations. In addition, this 
procedure yielded positive evidence that 
the rarely superior materials are correctly 
placed as to excellence. Again, closer 
agreements were found between the 
rankings of the literary critics and the 
more expert of the outside groups. 

The third series was undertaken for 
the purpose of setting up an investigation 
which anyone who cared to do so might 
duplicate and for the purpose of testing 
the accuracy of the final rankings of stor- 
ies as they appear in the bibliography. 
For this purpose the data of the second 
series was entirely re-tabulated and an 
additional 200 stories were judged by a 
special graduate - undergraduate group. 
Several different statistical procedures 
were used in analyzing these data. In 
the first, only the simple rejection or 
recommendation of stories was consid- 
ered. The percentage of stories recom- 
mended and rejected by both the literary 
critics and the outside groups varied 
from 57 to 93, where a purely chance 
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agreement would yield 50 percent. The 
percentage of stories placed in the top 
four levels and rejected by the outside 
groups varied from 0 percent to 13 per- 
cent. The percentages of stories rejected 
by the literary critics and placed in the 
top four levels of merit varied from 0 
percent to 14 percent. Again, the sup- 
posedly more expert outside groups 
agreed more closely with the literary 
critics. 

In interpreting these results one more 
fact must be kept in mind. The criterion 
set up by obtaining the estimates of out- 
side groups is far from infallible. On 
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the average these outside groups have 
been made up of only eight to twelve in- 
dividuals; often of necessity these indi- 
viduals have been undergraduates. The 
data as it stands, therefore, represents a 
conservative estimate of the correctness 
of the ranking of the stories according to 
degree of excellence. While the evidence 
is not final or absolute in any sense, it 
should give the parent or teacher who 
wishes to use the bibliography as a guide 
to the best reading materials considerable 
confidence that the stories there recom- 
mended are the best that available meth- 
ods can select. 


CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


Wiitr1AmM CLAYTON BoweEr* 


AM reporting on two pieces of re- 

search in progress in connection with 
the curriculum of religious education: 
work being carried on by the Sub-com- 
mittee on International Curriculum of 
Religious Education of the International 
Lesson Committee in co-operation with the 
Department of Research of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
and work being carried on in the De- 
partment of Religious Education in the 
Divinity School of The University of 
Chicago. 

I 

The curriculum which is in process 
under the direction of the Sub-committee 
on International Curriculum is based 
upon the conception of the curriculum as 
consisting of the actual experience of the 
learner as it undergoes interpretation and 
control in terms of Christian ideals and 
purposes. From this point of view, cur- 
rent personal and social experience are 
interpreted in the light of the historical 


*Professor of Religious Education, the Divinity 
School, The University of Chicago, and chairman of 
the Sub-committee cn International Curriculum of Re- 
ligious Education of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee. 





experience of the race which also chiefly 
supplies the factors for its reconstruction 
in the direction of desirable Christian 
outcomes. 

Obviously, the procedures involved in 
the construction of such a curriculum are 
very different from those employed in 
the formulation of the types of curricula 
heretofore provided by the International 
Lesson Committee and now in general 
use in the churches. The construction 
of curricula centered in current-histor- 
ical experience calls for thoroughgoing 
research and widespread experimenta- 
tion. 

The first step in the constructive proc- 
ess is the uncovering of the experiences 
which growing persons actually have at 
various age-levels. This is a stupendous 
undertaking and calls for effective re- 
search procedures. For this purpose five 
techniques have been employed : 

1. Random observation of units of 
experience of all sorts had by all sorts of 
people irrespective of age. By the use 
of this technique many thousands of 
units of experience are being collected. 
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A situation with which the person is con- 
fronted is recorded objectively, together 
with an objective record of his response 
to it in what is said and done. The sta- 
tistical treatment of these experiences 
will show frequencies and tendencies, 
both in respect to the kind of situations 
which persons face at the various age- 
levels, and in the kinds of responses they 
make to them. 

This technique, however, is subject to 
considerable error through certain selec- 
tive factors in observation. Those expe- 
riences are likely to be recorded that are 
obtrusive, irrespective of whether or not 
they are distributed in a representative 
manner over the fundamental areas in 
which life is actually lived. Inasmuch as 
breakdowns in conduct are more obtru- 
sive than normal experiences, the results 
are loaded with negative experiences. 

2. An analysis of Christian character 
traits. In order to overcome the selective 
character of random observation two 
other approaches are being used, one of 
which is an analysis of Christian char- 
acter traits. This technique is based upon 
the assumption that certain outcomes in 
experience are desirable while others are 
undesirable from the standpoint of a for- 
ward-moving society. From the point of 
view of Christian education certain out- 
comes are Christian while others are not. 
The objective in Christian education is 
to assist learners in bringing their experi- 
ences through to Christian outcomes 
which they themselves choose and which, 
through desire and habit, are rendered 
permanent in the form of dependable 
traits of character. 

An initial list of traits was compiled 
from the Bible, from recent literature on 
character education and Christian ethics, 
and from the consensus of judgment of 
a large number of representative Chris- 
tian persons. This list was reduced from 
more than a hundred highly individual 
traits to a much smaller number of con- 
stellations. These, in turn, were further 
reduced to 22 dominant traits around 


which were organized a large number of 
concomitant traits. 

3. An analysis of the areas of expe- 
rience. On the other hand the same re- 
sult has been sought by coming at these 
experiences from an analysis of the areas 
of experience. The purpose of this anal- 
ysis is to bring into the open every area 
within which experience does arise in the 
lives of people. After a trial and error 
process, the basis selected for classifica- 
tion were the activities in which persons 
engage, such as health activities, activities 
connected with family life, industrial ac- 
tivities, civic activities, etc. 

4. A cross-hatch of areas of experi- 
ence and character traits. By superimpos- 
ing the character traits upon the areas of 
experience a cross-hatch was formed 
within the interstices of which situations 
and responses actually appear. Thus by 
selecting an area of experience having 
to do with educational activity, let us say 
athletics, and moving inward on the 
cross-hatch, and by moving inward from 
such a trait as loyalty, we discover actual 
situations involving the trait of loyalty. 
In like manner moving inward from a 
property area we quickly come upon all 
sort of situations involving the outcome 
of honesty. In this way it is possible, 
not only to discover an indefinite number 
of situations, but to insure their spread 
in a representative manner over the en- 
tire range of human experience and at 
the same time not to overlook qualities 
of character that from a Christian point 
of view are deemed indispensable. This 
technique is not only fruitful in the un- 
covering of experiences, but becomes also 
a very useful guide in the selection of 
crucial experiences for curricular use and 
in teaching. 

5. A common sense beginning. In 
view of the great pressure for early cur- 
ricular results, it has been deemed im- 
prudent to wait upon the relatively slow 
processes of research alone. Conse- 


quently the committee has adopted the 
device of listing on a common sense basis 
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the experiences which those who are in 
intimate contact with children and young 
people know persons to have at the vari- 
ous age-levels. Proceeding upon this 
empirical basis enables the committee to 
formulate in a tentative manner the be- 
ginnings of curricular materials for ex- 
perimental purposes. In experimentation 
these assumptions will be immediately 
checked. In the meantime the processes 
of research with the aid of these tech- 
niques already described is being pushed 
as rapidly as possible. 

The second step in the construction of 
the curriculum has been the laboratory 
treatment of the experiences that have 
been uncovered at the various age-levels. 
In the selection of experiences the fol- 
lowing criteria are being followed: 

1. Is the experience fundamental, 
i. e., involved in the actual process of liv- 
ing in its vital functions? 

2. Is it crucial, i. e., does it adequately 
represent those vital situations where de- 
termining choices are made? In particu- 
lar, does it take account of those points 
in conduct where breakdowns are likely 
to occur if experience is left without 
guidance? 

3. Is it problematic? Thinking can 
take place only where a number of out- 
comes are possible. The most stimulat- 
ing situations for thinking are those 
which represent as nearly as possible a 
50-50 chance for difference of judgment. 
Conflict situations are the most fruitful 
for raising experiences into conscious- 
ness, for getting them reflected upon in 
the light of facts, and for making definite 
and self-determined choices. 

4. Can it be taught within the limited 
teaching opportunities at the disposal of 
the church school, in the light of the rep- 
resentative experiences which must be 
covered if the growing person is to have 
guidance in mastering in a Christian way 
the situations which life presents to him? 

The third step is the “dressing up” of 
these situations for curricular use. This 
involves a determination of the best way 
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in which to evoke the current experience 
of the individual or the group, the best 
use of source material from the Bible 
and other historical experience, the best 
procedure in guiding the learner to a 
self-chosen outcome that he himself and 
the best thinking of the race judge to be 
Christian, the best manner of assisting him 
to make his learning available for all 
sorts of similar situations involving the 
same general problems and outcomes. 

The fourth step, once these materials 
have been brought to an operative level, 
is experimentation in actual teaching situ- 
ations. 

The fifth step is the revision of tenta- 
tive materials at an operative level and 
release for use in teaching situations in 
the church school in its week-day session, 
its vacation sessions, and its Sunday ses- 
sions. This curriculum is of special in- 
terest to this convention in that it is de- 
signed for use in the week day and vaca- 
tion as well as the Sunday, church school. 

The sub-committee was able to submit 
to the International Lesson Committee 
at its Cleveland meetings on April 25 a 
rough tentative outline of approximately 
one-third of the new curriculum, distrib- 
uted through all the age groups except 
the young people’s department of the 
church school. : 

In its work in curriculum construc- 
tion the sub-committee wishes gratefully 
to acknowledge the services of the De- 
partment of Research and Service of the 
International Council, which the Council 
has generously placed at the disposal of 
the committee and by whose director its 
processes of research, construction, and 
experimentation are being carried for- 
ward. Especially does it wish to record 
its great appreciation of the effective 
work of Mr. Paul H. Vieth, Director of 
Research, who is also director of the 
work of the committee, and of Dr. Hugh 
S. Magill, General Secretary of the 
Council, whose intelligent and hearty co- 
operation at every step of the process has 

















made the results which the committee has 
to present possible. 
II 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is conducting research 
in the field both of the curriculum and 
the technique of teaching. Since the Uni- 
versity is not pressed for time and is 
more interested in the processes involved, 
a more elaborate technique is being em- 
ployed. In addition to a classification of 
human relationships on a basis involving 
somewhat more the fundamental institu- 
tions involved in living in groups and 
random observation of detached experi- 
ences, the department at the University 
is seeking to burrow more deeply into the 
backgrounds of current experience. 

Thus, in the use of the random method 
of observation an attempt is made to dis- 
cover the conditioning factors of antece- 
dent experience and to follow the ob- 
served experience through in order to re- 
cord its results in subsequent experience. 
For the same reason an elaborate use of 
the case study method is employed in an 
effort to discover as far as possible all 
the factors that enter into the formation 
of character, reaching back into the con- 
ditioning factors of heredity, early envi- 
ronment as well as subsequent environ- 
ment, standards of living, crisis and near- 
crisis experience, etc. Equal importance 
is being attached to the Interest Analysis 
which seeks to discover the current inter- 
ests of growing persons on the various 
age-levels, as well as to trace the devel- 
opment of interests and the factors in- 
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volved. Still another technique that is 
proving helpful is the Activity Analysis 
by which the activities of persons are 
analyzed. Each activity in which given 
persons are engaged is in turn ana- 
lyzed. At the University a beginning is 
being made of the study of delinquents 
with a view to discovering where the fun- 
damental breakdowns in conduct are 
likely to occur and the factors that are 
involved in such breakdowns. Such stud- 
ies make possible the formulation of a 
prophylactic treatment of experience that 
will build up inner controls in the form 
of Christian knowledge, Christian ideals, 
and organized Christian purposes that 
will enable growing persons not only to 
pass through periods of tension safely, 
but integrate thinking, purposes and ac- 
tion into an effective, wholesome, cre- 
ative, Christian personality. 

Since, from the experience approach, 
curriculum and method cannot be sepa- 
rated but become only different aspects 
of the same learning process, studies are 
being undertaken at the University in 
regard to various aspects of teaching 
technique, such as those involving moti- 
vation, how Christian outcomes in con- 
crete teaching situations may be so gen- 
eralized as to make them effective in the 
actual conduct of life, how far and in 
what ways the learner may most fruit- 
fully participate responsibly in the deter- 
mination of the content and procedure of 
the learning process, and how a reference 
of every aspect of the child’s experience 
may be given a reference to his relation 
to God and God’s relation to the total 
process of experience. 








SOME ATTEMPTS TO MEASURE RESULTS OF 


SUMMER CAMPS* 


Goopwin B. Watson} 


URING the camping season of 1925, 

tests were taken by boys in eleven 
camps covering ethical ideals for athletics, 
Bible knowledge, sex attitudes, best rea- 
sons for entering activities, ways of grow- 
ing physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually. 561 boys took a test upon 
entering camp, and a duplicate and sup- 
posedly equivalent test the day before 
leaving. In general 55 percent of the 
boys showed some improvement, 40 per- 
cent showed a loss, while 5 percent made 
no change. Four of the eleven camps 
seemed to have done more harm than 
good on the particular items tested. The 
average gain was about 1.1 percent of 
the distance between the poorest one 
percent and the best one percent of the 
boys at the beginning. 

In 1926 tests were again administered 
at the beginning and end of camp to 1205 
boys from 25 camps. The tests were 
quite different, covering ethical vocabu- 
lary, health knowledge, attitudes toward 
law, willingness to make honest confes- 
sion, freedom from prejudice, Bible 
knowledge, and a general informal state- 
ment by each boy of what he believed 
to be the biggest thing a boy gets out of 
camp. The results were not markedly 
different. 52 percent showed some gain, 
45 percent a loss, with three percent 
making no change. The most probable 
gains were in freedom from prejudice to- 
ward other racial or national groups, and 
in willingness to make an honest confes- 
sion of not having lived up to the stand- 
ard one thinks may be expected of him. 
The most marked change which took 





*This paper presents a brief summary of a research 
project of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
Complete results of the first ~ s study are now avail- 
able in Program Paper No. 5, Experiments with Relig- 
tous Education Tests, New. York, Association Press, 
$1.50. The studies of the second year will soon be 
published by the same press, as one of a series of 
“Occasional Studies.” 

+Professor in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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place, as measured by these tests, was 
the loss in effort. Boys left many more 
questions blank at the end of camp, than 
they did at the beginning. 

One question studied the interest boys 
have in various forms of activity. Each 
interest was expressed by describing a 
boy in terms of such activities, and then 
asking about his desirability as a chum. 
Interests did not change significantly dur- 
ing camp. The most important were (1) 
hiking and staying overnight in the 
woods, (2) swimming, diving, canoeing 
and boating, (3) birds, flowers, trees, 
moths and butterflies, (4) music, violin, 
popular and camp songs, (5) story tell- 
ing, ghost stories, campfire stories. 

Suggestions made by boys as to the 
biggest things a boy gets out of camp are 
of some interest. The percent of boys 
mentioning each interest did not change 
markedly on any item. The largest 
change was 2 percent increase in the 
number of boys inentioning fair play and 
ideals of good sportsmanship. The fol- 
lowing were most often mentioned: 

—Percent—- 
At be- 
ginning At end 
1. General physical de- 


velopment, health. 13 12 
2. Friendships with 
other boys ...... 10 10 


3. Chance to enjoy na- 

ture, be out of 

ee ree 7 7 
4. Fair play, ideals of 

good sportsman- 


ee ee 7 9 
5. Religious meetings, 

tent devotions ... 6 7 
6. Development of ath- 

letic skills, base- 

ball, track, tennis. 6 § 
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It is interesting to note the factors re- 
garding camps which may be responsible 
for or related to gain on these tests.* In 
general, results did not seem to be in- 
fluenced by value of camp property, 
length of camp period, use made of pic- 
tures or musical instruments, athletic or 
boat equipment. Of course, these may 
have been related to other values, not 
measured by the particular tests. 

Camps which showed the largest loss 
of the tests differed from the rest in that 
they spent less money for equipment, had 
more than 8 boys per leader, had only 61 
per cent of their leaders over 18 years of 
age, and had too old and experienced a 
director. The experience of the best di- 
rectors, so far as these test results are 
any indication, was about 12 years on the 
average, that of the poorest was 19 years 
on the average. 

Camps most markedly successful in 

*The data about the camps were secured by a com- 


mittee of the Association of Boys Work Secretaries, 
under the direction of Earl W. Brandenburg. 


showing improvement in the boys were 
distinguished as follows: 


1. They were longer established 
(average 17 years). 

2. They had equipment in shop, stage, 
athletics, which cost 51 per cent more 
per boy. 

3. They charged more, costing on the 
average $8.25 a week. 

4. They had twice as many books in 
library as did the average camp. 

5. They had more capable experts to 
help on nature study, sex education, 
music, dramatics, school subjects, and 
vocational guidance. 

6. They used more formal interviews. 

‘7. They gave volunteer leaders more 
training. It averaged 18 hours a leader 
before camp opened, whereas the average 
camp had only 4 hours. 

8. They were more democratic in or- 
ganization and program. Campfires and 
similar activities were to a larger extent 
in the hands of boys. 


BUSINESS SESSION OF CHICAGO CONVENTION 


The Association met in business ses- 
sion April 27, from 2:00 to 2:45 o'clock, 
and on April 28 at the same hour. The 
following items of business were trans- 
acted : 

1. GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Professor Hugh Hartshorne presented 
a recommendation from the General 
Committee looking toward the reorgani- 
zation of the work of that committee and 
the organization of sectional groups (see 
page —). The recommendation was 
taken under advisement as a basis for 
study during the coming year. 


2. Epiror1IAL COMMITTEE 


Professor George A. Coe presented a 
report which the Editorial Committee 
was to make also to the Board of Direc- 
tors. The Association voted upon the 
following points: 


(1) To separate membership in the 
Association from subscription to the 
journal, and to announce a definite sub- 
scription rate to the journal. 

(2) To set the annual subscription 
price to the journal at $5.00; and to ad- 
mit as members, without fee, those sub- 
scribers who meet the general conditions 
of membership. 

(3) To amend the by-laws in accord 
with these resolutions. 


3. NoMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. E. L. Shaver presented the report 
of the Nominating Committee, which was 
accepted as follows: 

For President, Vice-President and Re- 
cording Secretary, to reelect, respectively, 
Sir Robert A. Falconer, Rev. Lynn Har- 
old Hough, and Professor Wm. D. 
Schermerhorn. 
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To membership on the Board of Direc- 
tors for a three-year term expiring 1930, 
elect the following: Henry P. Chandler, 
J. W. F. Davies, F. C. Eiselen, Samuel 
A. Eliot, Herbert W. Gates, Otto Mayer, 
A. J. W. Myers, Charles Peters, Theo- 
dore G. Soares, Ernest Thomas. (See 
full list of officers and Board members 
on inside front cover of the journal.) 

To membership on the General Com- 
mittee for a two-year term expiring 1929, 
elect the following: Miss Georgia L. 
Chamberlin, Harrison Elliott, Galen M. 
Fisher, Hugh Hartshorne, Otto Mayer, 
Frank M. McKibben, A. J. W. Myers, 
Charles Peters, Norman E. Richardson, 
Harold J. Sheridan, H. Shelton Smith, 
D. W. Staffeld, Edward P. St. John, Er- 
nest Thomas, Goodwin B. Watson. 


4. Strate Directors 


It was voted that the rule providing 
for the appointment of state directors 
from only those areas having 25 or more 
members be rescinded and that a direc- 
tor be appointed from each of the Cana- 
dian provinces, and from each of the 
United States. 


5. 1928 CoNvENTION 


The Association received invitations 
to hold its next annual convention in 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, New Orleans, 
Detroit, Philadelphia and Des Moines. 
Upon vote, it was decided to accept the 
General Committee’s recommendation 
that we go to Philadelphia for 1928. The 
date of the convention will be set by the 
Advisory Committee. 


6. COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Professor Theodore G. Soares pre- 
sented a report for the Committee on Or- 
ganization which was appointed at the 
1926 convention. The report was ac- 
cepted as follows: 

The Committee on Organization ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting of 1926 
was directed to consider three questions 
arising from the report of the Institute 
investigation : 
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1. Relation with other general agen- 
cies in the same field. 

2. Meeting concurrently with other 
educational societies. 

3. Relationship of departments to the 
Association and especially to the annual 
convention. 

The committee would report that the 
organization and development of the As- 
sociation itself during the past year is 
working towards a solution of these prob-, 
lems. 

1. Practical and satisfactory, if not 
actually defined relations, are coming 
about very happily with other general 
agencies. Our secretaries are progres- 
sively effecting this result in the magazine 
and in the field. 

2. The way does not seem open at 
present to meet with other societies. We 
commend this subject to the consideration 
of the Advisory Committee, who will per- 
haps find that certain commissions of our 
body may thus meet. 

3. We feel the value of the sense of 
fellowship which the week day workers 
and the directors find with the Associa- 
tion. We believe that the future empha- 
sis should be put on fellowship rather 
than upon the development of separate 
programs at the convention. The prob- 
lems that engage the attention of these 
departments might well be studied by 
commissions peculiarly fitted for such in- 
vestigation. Where those problems in- 
volved educational rather than promo- 
tional questions they would be of interest 
to the entire Association and not simply 
to the particular section. 


We recommend that this entire matter 
be referred to the Advisory Committee. 
G. B. Watson, F. M. McKibben, 
E, L. Shaver, W. C. Barclay, F. 
G. Ward, Ethel Cutler, Mary E. 
Abernethy, Miriam Heermans, 
Theodore G. Soares, Chairman. 














7. Bupcet 

President Cowling, for the Executive 
Committee, presented the proposed bud- 
get for the period February 11 to De- 
cember 31, 1927. The total of $52,000 
was divided into three sections, as fol- 
lows: 

Basic office expense: 





Salaries for six persons. ...$19,700 
Publication expenses ...... 7,700 
Rent and office............ 4,700 
Ei ae or pra a 1,400 
Conventions and conferences 1,500 

$35,000 


Desirable Promotion: 
Promotion of the Association.$ 1,000 


Monograph publication . 2,000 
General Committee expense. 3,000 
$ 6,000 
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Research: 
On college professors...... 


Visitation in the colleges.... 1,000 
On business women ....... 2,000 
Projecting studies ......... 2,000 


Research Committee expenses 1,000 





$11,000 


The Association voted on each section 
separately, and then approved the budget 
as a whole. It was understood that sums 
voted for promotion and research would 
not be spent until the money was actually 
available. 


William D. Schermerhorn, Secretary. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE SESSIONS, CHICAGO 
CONVENTION 


HE General Committee met Tuesday 

morning and afternoon and Wednes- 
day morning, April 26 and 27. The com- 
mittee studied the needs of the field 
which the Association seeks to serve, and 
then attempted to define ways in which 
this service can best be rendered. 

1. The committee expressed appreci- 
ation of the work the Editorial Commit- 
tee is doing, and suggested for its con- 
sideration ways in which still further 
improvement might be made in the con- 
tent and physical appearance of the jour- 
nal. 

2. A committee consisting of Messrs. 
Hartshorne, Davies and Artman was ap- 
pointed to prepare a document setting 
forth the sense of the General Committee 
regarding a desirable reorganization of 
its own functions and work. The com- 
mittee brought in its report the follow- 
ing morning. After discussion it was 
adopted, as follows, and ordered re- 


ported to the convention: 
The General Committee recommends to the 





Association the adoption of the following reso- 
lution and action: 


RESOLVED: That the Association take 
steps toward the following objectives: 

(1) The organization of sectional groups by 
communities, states, and regions to perform 
the following functions. 


a. Discuss the pressing problems of religious 
education, particularly as these relate to the 
succeeding convention program, and report 
significant findings to the succeeding conven- 
tion. 

b. Encourage and assist in the conduct of 
experiments and researches and report these to 
the succeeding convention or the research com- 
mittee of the Association. 

c. Secure the co-operation of and co-operate 
with individuals and movements directly re- 
lated to the work of religious education but 
not now represented in the membership. 

d. Develop and locate leaders. 

e. Secure adequate regional representation 
of R. E. A. members at the annual meetings. 

(2) The enlargement of the General Com- 
mittee to include all members of the R. E. A. 
who show evidence of adequate interest, experi- 
ence and ability, with corresponding enlarge- 
ment of its function to include responsibility 
for the organization of the sectional groups, 
the communication of group discussions and 
experiments to the Board of Directors, the 
annual convention, active leadership in the for- 
mation of policies of the Association, the direc- 
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tion of research and the conduct of the jour- 
nal, acting either as a General Committee or 
through such committees as the Editorial Com- 
mittee or the Research Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(3) Provision for ad interim support of the 
General Secretary with such advice and coun- 
sel as he may desire through some small com- 
mittee representing the wisest leadership of the 
R. E. A., which committee should presumably 
also be in active relation to the sectional or 
regional groups, taking the primary lead in 
their organization. 

To realize the objectives of the above reso- 
lution we further recommend the confirmation 
of the appointment by the General Committee 
of a special advisory committee for the year 
1927-8 to take active responsibility in the or- 
ganization of the sectional groups with the 
co-operation of other members of the General 
Committee, to work out detailed plans to be 
presented to the Board and to the convention 
in 1928 for accomplishing the other objectives 
of this resolution, and to meet with the Sec- 
retary at frequent intervals through the year 
in order to advise with him on such matters 
as he may care to bring to their attention. 

We finally recommend that there be no pre- 
sumption that the sectional discussion and re- 
search groups should include among their func- 
tions the raising of money for the Association, 
save through the increase in membership and 
interest aroused. 

3. A committee consisting of Messrs. 


Elliott, Myers, and Soares was appointed 
to prepare a statement of the 1928 con- 
vention topic. The committee brought in 
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its recommendation, which was adopted 
as follows: 

cee Topic, Education in Religion in an 

se of Science. 

1. What should we teach children, growing 
up in a scientific world, concerning God, 
prayer, etc.? 

2. In the curriculum of religious education, 
what place should be given to the recon- 
struction of religion itself necessary to 
meet the present situation? 

3. What changes are important in prayer 
and worship if these are to be meaning- 
ful to those accepting the scientific atti- 
tude? 

4. What is the way out for students who find 
a conflict between the religious and the 
scientific attitude? 

5. What is the place of religion in a scien- 
tific type of education? 

6. What is the religious philosophy of a life 
in a scientific world? 

7%. What is the religious dynamic in a scien- 
tific world? 

4. It was voted to recommend that 


the invitation of Philadelphia for the 
1928 convention be accepted. 

5. Professor Hartshorne was re- 
quested to carry to the convention the 
report of the General Committee, includ- 
ing especially the outline of the General 
Committee’s work as adopted for study, 
the convention topic, and the place rec- 
ommended for the next meeting. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF RELIGION* 


RELIGION IN THE LIFE SITUATIONS OF AMERICAN 
UNDERGRADUATES 


_— is the quest of man for 
a full and complete life.” In these 
words, Professor A. Eustace Haydon of 
Chicago indicated the irreplaceable values 
of religion in American undergraduate 
life. We might also say this was the 
keynote of the session: What are the 
problems and difficulties involved in this 
quest ; how are they being met? 

The principal features of the program 
were four reports: “A Recent Study of 
Undergraduate Life,” reported by Galen 
M. Fisher of the Institute of Social and 


*Report of meeting, Tuesday, April 26, at the Chi- 
cago convention. 





Religious Research; an address by Pro- 
fessor Haydon on “The Student’s Quest 
for a Religious World View”; a descrip- 
tion by Professor D. E. Thomas of solu- 
tions actually being worked out at the 
University of Missouri, and suggestions 
from Dr. R. L. Kelly as to what the 
Association of Teachers of Religion can 
do about the situations revealed. Profes- 
sor A, E. Holt led the group discussion 
on these reports and addresses. The fifty 
or more teachers of religion who were 
present participated actively, and so 
worked through a very rewarding day. 
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The summary may be made under two 
main headings: the situation in which un- 
dergraduates find themselves; and solu- 
tions suggested for these situations. 


Tue SITUATION 

The facts underlying these situations 
of undergraduates come from three 
sources: first, the report of Mr. Fisher, 
covering a careful inquiry into conditions 
in 24 American universities and colleges ; 
second, letters from members of the As- 
sociation of Teachers of Religion analyz- 
ing situations in their schools, presented 
by Professor J. F. Balzer, President of 
the Association ; and third, experiences of 
those present in their own college com- 
munities. The approach was directed at 
those areas of student experience that 
seem most seriously to interfere with 
adequate development of character val- 
ues. The following areas seemed to 
stand forth as demanding serious and 
immediate attention: 

1. The existing competition and con- 
flict between curricular and extra cur- 
ricular activities. 

2. The current cleavages between stu- 
dents in exclusive social groups and those 
not invited to membership. 

3. The practice of social excesses 
during weekend holidays, such as social 
events, visits to nearby cities, dance halls, 
or road houses. 

4. Negative and depressing influence 
exerted by certain types of narrowly spe- 
cialized instructors. The potential influ- 
ence of teachers of ability and high char- 
acter is often hampered by overwork, low 
pay and discrimination in favor of re- 
search. 

5. Athletic directors and coaches who 
often operate independently of college ad- 
ministrations and yield to the commer- 
cial pressure to “win at any price” which 
is characteristic of intercollegiate foot- 
ball. 

6. Types of control systems—pater- 
nalistic, punitive, outgrown—used by 


educational institutions to keep students 
in hand. 
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7. Lack of coordination between vol- 
untary religious agencies in and around 
certain campuses. 

8. Lack of coordinated, well organ- 
ized plans for personal guidance of stu- 
dents during undergraduate life, in cur- 
ricular matters, in personal problems, or 
in vocational guidance. 

9. Unsatisfactory types of relation 
among college men and women. There 
are few plans demanding cooperation in 
creative enterprises, leaving contacts on 
lower levels at occasional social affairs. 

10. Failure of agencies and teachers 
of religion adequately to evaluate, inter- 
pret, and present religion and its func- 
tions in the life of humanity and of per- 
sons. 

Of these ten areas, Mr. Fisher men- 
tioned the first nine. The tenth emerged 
from the discussion of Professor Hay- 
don’s address and the reports of experi- 
ence. They were not put forward in any 
dogmatic spirit, nor as prevalent at all of 
the 24 institutions visited, but as an ex- 
ploration into present campus situations. 
They are evidently focal areas of influ- 
ence, that impinge upon and prevent nor- 
mal and positive development of charac- 
ter among undergraduates. Those pres- 
ent at the conference felt keenly that 
these areas deserve and demand attention 
and careful scrutiny. They embrace the 
problems which demand solution. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


The report of Mr. Fisher brought for- 
ward many possibilities of solution. 
These may be listed under four major 
types: 

1. Those attempted by educational in- 
stitutions themselves through administra- 
tive and paternalistic processes. These 
would include changes in curricula, chap- 
els, housing systems, regulation of stu- 
dent conduct, development of intra- 
mural athletics and the placing of athletic 
directors on the faculty. 
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2. Those developed by voluntary agen- 
cies such as churches, Christian associa- 
tions, or schools of religion. 

3. Those originating among student 
groups, such as student councils, frater- 
nities, or honor societies. These help to 
correct abuses in athletics, campus rela- 
tionships, and political systems. 

4. Those rather unique experiments 
that represent cooperation among all the 
major groups on a campus to secure a 
better setup of situations. This involves 
cooperation of boards of trustees, ad- 
ministrations, faculties, churches, alumni, 
and students in achieving the common 
purposes of education. It puts forward 
the ideal of a creative educational com- 
munity, in place of competitive educa- 
tional institutions with sharply defined 
groups and prerogatives as now exist. 
The experiments at Dartmouth and at 
the University of Chicago were most fre- 
quently spoken of in this connection, al- 
though glimpses of this type of solution 
seemed emerging at many other points. 

It was made clear throughout the con- 
ference that the undergraduate is in a 
difficult and complex situation. Profes- 
sor Haydon put it tersely, “Students are 
not getting a square deal in religion.” 
They have become the objects of social 
purposes and social instruments. Cur- 
ricula, chapels, control systems, are not 
producing expected results in character. 
Undergraduates are in conflict situations 
emerging out of antiquated systems of 
control, which are not soundly conceived 
psychologically, and which are out of 
joint with the control experiences of 
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these same students in their homes and 
their earlier schools. 

In the midst of this antiquated system 
many students are deeply and persistently 
seeking for vital experience in religion. 
But accompanying this quest are reac- 
tions against artificial experiences in for- 
mal college life. Relief is sought in ex- 
tra curricular activities that contain ele- 
ments of voluntary and creative experi- 
ence. Some of these prove detrimental 
to character values. In these situations 
religious teachers and agencies of religion 
have creative opportunities, if they will 
drive to the heart of the issues involved, 
if they will stress not institutional forms 
but those elemental and vital experiences 
of religion in which character secures mo- 
tivation and rich development. 

In the business session the following 
matters were treated : 

(1) It was agreed that this present 
meeting with the R. E. A. should be con- 
sidered the annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Section, substituting the session usu- 
ally held in June. 

(2) It was agreed that it would be 
very desirable to establish and maintain 
close relations with the R. E. A. The 
phrase “affiliation without subordination,” 
seemed to express the most satisfactory 
relationship. 

(3) The present officers were re- 
elected, as follows: President, J. F. Bal- 
zer, Carleton College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota; Vice-President, A. T. Piersel, 
Illinois Wesleyan College, Bloomington ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. E. Domm, North 
Central College, Naperville, Illinois. 
Martin H. Bickham, Chicago. 

















DIRECTORS AND MINISTERS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION* 


RE public and church schools trying 

to do the same things, or contrast- 
ing and supplementary things? What is 
each trying to do? Do differences in 
educational philosophies distinguish the 
groups, or cut across the groups? 

These questions formed the back- 
ground of the meeting. The discussion 
anticipated the convention proper, whose 
program centered on our two-headed 
educational system: church and state. In 
an endeavor to find out where, if at all, 
the twain shall meet, and what, if any, 
are the specific religious areas in which 
church and public school should exercise 
themselves, this preliminary meeting fo- 
cused attention on the celebration of spe- 
cial holidays. Were public and church 
schools trying to do the same things in 
their manner of celebrating national and 
religious holidays? Or were their cele- 
brations of a contrasting and supplemen- 
tary nature? 

The group heard first from representa- 
tives of three religious schools: Union 
School of Religion, New York; Church 
of the Redeemer, New Haven; and Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York. 

As would be expected, religious holi- 
days such as Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Easter were looked upon as special 
opportunities for helping children to 
genuine “religious experience.” Accounts 
were given of worship services and of 
activities planned and carried out in order 
to share the deeper meanings of these 
days. Patriotic holidays were said to 
bring the lives of great men nearer, to 
help children to think their thoughts after 
them. 

Celebrations were described in two 
private schools—Lincoln School, New 
York, and Francis Parker School, Chi- 
cago—and from the public schools of 





*Report of meeting, Tuesday, April 26, at the Chi- 
cago convention. 
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Winnetka, Illinois. These accounts in- 
cluded descriptions of inspiring assem- 
blies planned by children, in which origi- 
nal psalms,—paeans of praise and thanks- 
giving,—trose to the level of the most dig- 
nified church ritual. Bach chorales, carol 
programs, and dramatic picturing of 
Bethlehem scenes helped children in these 
schools celebrate Christmas. In Febru- 
ary more assembly programs, original and 
dignified, as well as pageantry, helped to 
“bring the lives of great men near” and 
influence conduct of children. 

The report and evaluation of activities 
indicated clearly to most of the group 
that public and church schools are not 
only doing much the same things, often 
in the same way, but are working for 
the same results in character education. 

The second question, What is each try- 
ing to do? led to study of underlying 
aims of education, and the need in relig- 
ious education to provide situations from 
which the child shall get religious expe- 
rience. 

“What is religious experience?” came 
the question from the floor. The answer 
was that religious experience may come 
out of various situations. It may come 
through wonder at the glory of a beauti- 
ful sunset, through the appreciation of a 
work of art, through the beauty of mu- 
sic. It may come when one is face to 
face with a great crisis in life—birth, 
death, a new love; or when one faces a 
great decision. It may be the groping or 
feeling after the good which most of us 
call God. Always is emotion involved. 
Never does a religious experience come 
without bringing a challenge to compla- 
cency or humdrum ways of acting and 
feeling. In trying to give children re- 
ligious experience, music, art, beautiful 
readings are used, a story is told, to chal- 
lenge them to a sense of the worth of 
life. 
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Two further questions were: What are 
the conceptions of growth of character 
and religious personality implied by the 
foregoing? How does character come to 
be? 

As answers to these questions the fol- 
lowing statements were made: “Charac- 
ter education is, in the last analysis, the 
aim of both church and public school.” 
“Conduct is the issue in both cases.” 
“The school aims at citizenship, the 
church would make for churchmanship.” 
“The school cannot go beyond the teach- 
ing of ethics; the church must raise eth- 
ics to a spiritual level.” “Both ethics 
taught by the school, and theology taught 
by the church, are too abstracted from 
actual every day living.” “Neither church 
nor state is getting down to real prob- 
lems and real values.” “Both church and 
public schools are working for the same 
ends, but the promptings for right living 
come from a concept of a personal God. 
Character courses are of value, but they 
fail to tie up to a final reality.” 

The problems of tolerance, interna- 
tionalism, and criticism of the state were 
touched upon. Some held that only the 
church school was fitted by nature to 
formulate proper attitudes. This was 
denied on the ground that these prob- 
lems are most evident in public schools, 
and should be considered and solved 
there. There is little, if anything, which 
is taught in church schools today, which 
cannot be taught by state schools within 
a very few years. The church school, 
affirmed one, has nothing to tell that any 
other institution may not or cannot tell. 

At the close of a discussion on various 
institutional activities, one director voiced 
the feeling of many: “I am sorry for the 
child of today. So many people are try- 
ing to educate his character.” Parents 
should demand that all institutions clam- 
oring for their child cooperate and corre- 
late their programs, and seek common 
ground in their intimate objectives. 

The discussion was brought to a con- 
clusion through consideration of the last 
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question, How does character come to 


be? Mr. F. W. Herriott of Montclair 
defined character as the sum total of the 
way people think, feel, and act. To train 
character there must first be created a 
desire for the right attitude so that there 
may be readiness for it. Then the new 
attitude should be practiced, and there 
should flow out of the practice a satis- 
faction. 

At the luncheon session the association 
considered and examined its function. 
Mr. F. E. Butler of Providence told how 
the organization began in the desire for 
fellowship among those engaged in simi- 
lar tasks. At the beginning the members 
conceived themselves as pioneers, blazing 
trails, discussing functions, and exchang- 
ing experiences. The qualifications for 
membership were made rigid in the desire 
to foster a high standard of professional 
training and technique. Mr. J. R. Lyons 
of Cleveland outlined the function of the 
association in its later years as providing 
personal contacts and opportunities for 
friendships, affording a sort of warming 
up of mental muscle for the more techni- 
cal discussion of the Religious Education 
Association ; as providing a model worthy 
of imitation by local groups of compos- 
ite membership; and as affording an ex- 
change of ideas of what is going on in 
various parts of the country. 

Mr. Artman expressed the hope that 
the future of the association might pro- 
vide for a very vital relationship with the 
R. E. A. ; that it would include more min- 
isters charged with responsibility for re- 
ligious education, even though not giving 
their whole time to the work; that it 
would try to locate the task of religious 
education; that it would decide how the 
church should be organized for religious 
education ; that it would continue bravely 
its pioneering work, and that it would 
assay and evaluate the work done by 
character and religious educators. 

A committee to formulate the ideals 
and functions of the association was ap- 

















WEEKDAY WorKERS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


pointed, consisting of Mr. Lyons as 
chairman, Miss Heermans, Mrs. Fahs, 
Mr. Sproul and Mr. McKibben. 

Officers for next year are: 

President, Rev. John R. Lyons, Min- 
ister of Education, Fairmount Presbyte- 
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rian Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Vice-President, Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
Board of Education, Unitarian Church, 
New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss May Wilson 
Loveland, Gary, Indiana. 


WEEKDAY WORKERS IN REIJGIOUS 
EDUCATION* 


HE Department met Tuesday morn- 

ing in joint session with the Direc- 
tors Association, and in the afternoon 
session studied the problem of motivation 
in character and religious education. 
Questions asked were: What types of 
motivation are possible in church school 
and in public school? It was discovered 
that those responsible for education in 
public schools are attempting to solve the 
problem in various ways: 

First, by the creation of an atmos- 
phere friendly to growth. This necessi- 
tates a clean, well ventilated school room, 
with children practicing the habit of 
keeping clean. The room should be at- 
tractive, with one or two good pictures, 
various types of children’s work well dis- 
played, a dainty book shelf or table 
which invites readers to it, and equip- 
ment which provides for various modes 
of expression. In the lower grades this 
would be a work bench or a sand table; 
in the upper grades a table where a proj- 
ect may be set up. 

An atmosphere friendly to growth de- 
mands attention to the physical comfort 
of the child. Physical defects are discov- 
ered, where possible, and parents notified 
so that learning may not be handicapped. 
Periods are provided for relaxation, free 
activity, and directed play. A conduct 
curriculum that capitalizes the child’s in- 
terests, recognizes his needs, and provides 
activities suitable for them, is, of course, 
indispensable. 





*Report of meeting Tuesday, April 26, at the Chi- 
cago convention. 


Second, public schools are seeking mo- 
tivation for children through the personal 
influence of the teacher. Joy in living, 
resourcefulness and initiative, forceful- 
ness and dignity are characteristics which 
win respect and admiration from boys 
and girls. A sense of humor, tact and 
sympathy, interest in pupil welfare, and 
a feeling that it is a privilege to interpret 
life, are characteristics which maintain 
friendly relations. 

Third, by recognition of the child. If 
a child is able to do a constructive thing 
so well that he obtains recognition, he is 
happy in doing it. If he does not get dis- 
tinction along right lines he will discover 
other ways of achievement. Recognizing 
this psychological truth, many schools 
follow the principle of homogeneous 
grouping: a child remains in a group only 
so long as he works to advantage in it. 
He gains in confidence through appreci- 
ations of what he has done by teacher 
and group. Many children carry school 
activities into their homes, thus develop- 
ing independent, wholesome interests, 
and helping solve many leisure time dif- 
ficulties. 

Fourth, motivation for character 
growth is provided by expression. Eng- 
lish and social science classes bring for- 
ward discussion and clarify ideas. The 
teacher remains in the background, lis- 
tens, weighs evidence, notes trends of 
thought, and corrects perspective by 
skillful questions. 

Self-respect and expressed judgments 
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of class mates derived from such discus- 
sions make the child receptive. The 
statement of ideals in the presence of his 
peers strengthens loyalty to those ideals. 

Fifth, responsibility for right conduct 
motivates character growth. Putting 
good ideas into action is the final test of 
teaching. Giving the child responsibility 
in his own group and encouraging the 
functioning of high ideals and construc- 
tive attitudes is the most beneficial form 
of moral education. 

These efforts are made in public school. 
The church school, too, seeks to develop 
character and moral values in children 
through proper motivation. This task is 
recognized as a major objective. It is 
evident that much overlapping exists. 
The church school builds upon founda- 
tions laid by the public school, but also 
uses the same means and methods in its 
own particular sphere. Types of moti- 
vation are very similar in both systems; 
content and method will vary. 

Religious education contributes to the 
motivation of life through guidance of 
the emotional stream that accompanies 
the educative process. The development 
of attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and 
sentiments, provided through participa- 
tion in group worship, is part of the 
church school’s program. Public schools 
may not employ the technique and 
method of worship. The creation of 
a right attitude toward God, and the 
development of a consciousness of a per- 
sonal relationship and responsibility to- 
ward Him is a basic contribution that 
religious education makes toward the mo- 
tivation of life. 

Spiritual experience of the teacher, 
and a transmutation of spiritual experi- 
ence from teacher to learner, are ex- 
pected. Like the public school, the 


church school places a heavy emphasis 
upon the personal influence of the 
teacher—only the church school is more 
definite and exacting with respect to the 
kind and extent of personal influence that 
the teacher exercises. This influence 
must be not only moral in general but 
distinctly Christian in character. 

The church school must seek the 
proper orientation of the individual life 
with the whole of life, past, present, and 
future. This task, of relating the life 
of boys and girls to the great ultimate 
reality, will result in godlike living. It 
is to be kept constantly in mind as we 
choose contacts and determine methods 
in the motivation of young life through 
religious education. 

To accomplish these objectives church 
and school must cooperate. The week- 
day movement, as it is developing, seems 
the best solution of the problem. Experi- 
mentation along present lines should be 
carefully continued. This Department of 
the Religious Education Association 
plans to continue this experiment, and 
has appointed a committee whose respon- 
sibility is to investigate and experiment 
in the field of worship in weekday 
schools during the coming year. This 
committee consists of Mary E. Aber- 
nethy, Gary, Indiana; Isabel Latimer, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Blanche Carrier, 
Dayton, Ohio; Lila Attig. 

Frank M. McKibben, Baltimore, was 
appointed to form a committee to study 
in detail the present status of efforts to 
adjust the schedules of weekday schools 
to those of cooperating public schools. 

At the business session, officers for the 
coming year were elected: President, 
Frank M. McKibben; Vice-President, 
Blanche Carrier; Secretary - Treasurer, 
Isabel Latimer. 
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BIENNIAL REPORT OF TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS 


AND IN CHARACTER EDUCATION’ 


Introductory Statement. 


I. Trends in Jewish Religious Education. 


1. Progress in Community Responsibility, Coordination, and Stand- 


ardization. 


2. Progress in Increase of Educational Efficiency. 
3. Progress in Curriculum Reconstruction and Educational Theory. 


II. Religious Education and Catholic Schools, 
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III. 
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Trends in Protestant Religious Education. 


1. Religious Education in the Churches. 
2. Seminaries and Training Schools. 


3. Universities and Colleges. 


4. Development in Theory, Curriculum and Method. 
5. Coordinating Protestant Agencies. 


IV. Non-Denominational Agencies for Character Training. 


1. The Religious Education Association. 
2. National Movements for Character Training. 
3. Character Education in the Public Schools. 


V. Research Work in Problems of Religion and Character. 


VI. Summary. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


It is difficult to measure the changes in 
an educational movement over a short 
space of time. Changes in organization, 
numerical increases or decreases, formal 
changes in policy or personnel can be 
dated. But changes in viewpoint and 
method, the development of new ideals, 
gradual shifts in attitude regarding ob- 
jectives can rarely be dated and often re- 
quire a longer perspective than two years 
to become visible at all. Nevertheless, the 
meaning of a movement and the key to 
progress lie in these latter, intangible 
items, rather than in the formal features 
of organization and stated policy, which 
are, generally, but the belated crystalliza- 


1. Unless otherwise stated, all sections of this report 
have been prepared by J. M. Artman, General Secretary 
of The Religious Education Association, and Ruth 
Shonle, Assistant to the General Secretary, on the basis 
of information generously supplied by many institu- 
tions, organizations, and interested persons. 
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tion of earlier trends. This report at- 
tempts, on the basis of such objective data 
as could be assembled and of the personal 
experience of those long connected with 
religious education, to point out briefly 
the chief trends of religious and of char- 
acter education at the present time. 

Both religious and character education 
are but currents in a wider and more in- 
clusive stream of interest and activity 
whose content is the development of a 
stable and efficient personality motivated 
to a high level of conduct. Every divi- 
sion of this great general movement of 
the last quarter century to build up 
strong characters and to smooth out per- 
sonality disorders has its own method and 
phrases its objectives in terms of its own 
concepts. Formal religious education— 
the development in the individual of 
ideals of conduct sanctioned by religion— 
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is one method. Character education—the 
development, either by direct teaching or 
through careful guidance of school activi- 
ties, of socially approved attitudes and 
habits—is another method. And there are 
many others. Mental hygiene societies, 
psychoanalysts, playground advocates, 
and others each have their own program 
of preventive or remedial work. 

This report is limited to one method of 
character development—religious educa- 
tion—and to a brief report on the parallel 
and related movement of character educa- 
tion in the public schools. In order to 
make the report as complete as possible, 
reports on Catholic, Jewish, and Protest- 
ant religious education were prepared. 
The report on Catholic religious educa- 
tion was published in the May issue of 
this journal. The section on Jewish re- 
ligious education is included herewith and 
is followed by a section on Protestant 
religious education, a section on organ- 
ized agencies not affiliated with church 
bodies, and a section on research work. 


I 


TRENDS IN JEWISH RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION? 


The problems of Jewish religious edu- 
cational work are somewhat different 
from those of other denominational 
groups for two reasons: our school or- 
ganization is unique; and our scope of 
work is not parallel. 

The most characteristic feature of our 
school organization is its decentralized 
nature. Every synagogue is an independ- 
ent autonomous body. A large number of 
synagogues, however, have recognized the 
value of co-operative effort and three 
large federations are the result: the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the United Synagogue of America, 
and the Union of Orthodox Hebrew Con- 
gregations, representing respectively three 
shades of Jewish religious thought: the 
Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox. 


1. Prepared by L. L. Honor, President of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Education. 
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The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations and the United Synagogue of 
America have organized departments of 
education, which, through the publication 
of text books, guides to teachers and cur- 
ricula suggestions have been powerful 
factors in raising the standard of instruc- 
tion in Jewish religious schools. Their 
influence has been limited, however, by 
their inability to compel schools to con- 
form to accepted educational standards. 

The decentralized nature of Jewish 
religious school organizations is accentu- 
ated by the fact that most of our week- 
day schools are not affiliated with syna- 
gogues or temples. They have been estab- 
lished in various local neighborhoods 
through the initiative of private individ- 
uals. It is estimated that there are about 
a thousand schools of this nature in this 
country. 

This unique chain of schools may be 
credited to the historic role of the educa- 
tional ideals in the life of the Jewish 
people. Ever since the historic confer- 
ence called together by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, when the Jews pledged themselves 
to make the “Torah” the basis of Jewish 
life, the study of “Torah”? has been re- 
garded as one of the most significant as- 
pects of Jewish religion. When the Jews 
were in their own land, they established 
a system of universal compulsory: edu- 
cation (cf. Reforms of Simon b. Shetach, 
70 B. C. E., and of Joshua b. Gamala, 
First Century C. E.). After their dis- 
persion, they founded schools for the 
study of the “Torah” in every land where 
they settled, often at great sacrifice. Jew- 
ish immigrants to the United States dur- 
ing the last fifty years came chiefly from 
sections where Jewish life was still domi- 
nated by this educational ideal. It was 
only natural that these immigrants, upon 
coming to the United States, should es- 
tablish Jewish religious schools to sup- 
plement the American public schools. 
1, To the Jews, Torah embodies all Jewish religious 
ideals; the study of Torah, therefore, does not signify 


the study of the Pentateuch, but the study of the entire 
religious literature of the Jewish people. 
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These Jewish schools are usually referred 
to as Talmud Torahs. 

Despite the splendid intentions of the 
founders, many of the schools have been 
a baneful influence in Jewish life, due 
both to poor housing and to untrained 
teachers who have not understood the 
American child, nor the child’s needs in 
terms of the American environment. 
During the last twenty years the Jewish 
educational leaders have carried on con- 
tinuous propaganda to raise the standards. 
Much has been accomplished, but because 
of lack of unified control, each group had 
to be guided separately, hence the rate of 
progress has been slow. 

Of late, Jewish communal leaders have 
begun to realize that Jewish education is 
a community problem, and that it is the 
business of the entire community to pro- 
vide adequate Jewish instruction for the 
children and the youth of the commu- 
nity, with parents and community co- 
operating in guiding and supporting the 
work. 

The scope of instruction in the Jewish 
religious schools differs from that of 
other denominational schools because the 
Jewish people are not only desirous of in- 
culcating habits and attitudes resulting 
from a religious outlook upon life, but 
are also anxious to transmit to the next 
generation their complete social heritage, 
embracing cultural as well as religious 
phases. In order fully to apprehend that 
heritage, it is necessary to study the his- 
tory of three thousand years of expe- 
rience of a people which came in contact 
with various civilizations and whose crea- 
tive efforts were produced under varying 
conditions. Moreover, the spiritual em- 
bodiment of these experiences is ex- 
pressed in Hebrew—a language foreign 
to the child but necessary for imbibing 
Jewish spiritual ideals from primary 
sources. 

Furthermore, in order that the child 
may recognize his responsibility to his 
brethren in various parts of the world, 
he must be acquainted with contemporary 
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conditions in eastern and central Europe. 
Then again, the Balfour Declaration 
makes it necessary for every Jewish child 
to know what is involved in the effort 
of the Jewish people to rebuild their an- 
cient homeland. 

Finally, upon the Jewish school rests 
the moral obligation of integrating the 
Jewish child into the American people. 
Within the Jewish school the Jewish child 
must develop a positive philosophy of ad- 
justment to American life and environ- 
ment. For, unless he recognizes the duty 
of the Jewish group in America to func- 
tion as a creative force in the stream of 
American life, the work of the Jewish 
school is futile. 

A curriculum which includes all the ob- 
jectives enumerated above must needs be 
very intensive and must require a great 
deal of time from the children. The big 
problem which faces the Jewish teacher 
is a method whereby the Jewish people 
will be able to accomplish what they wish 
in the amount of time which children can 
reasonably be asked to devote to study 
in a supplementary school system. Many 
experiments will have to be made—Jew- 
ish educators will have to be ready to 
try new ways and to tread on unbeaten 
paths, for at the present time no one 
can foretell where the answer to the prob- 
lem is to be found. 

During the last two years considerable 
thought has been given to the problem of 
curriculum reconstruction, and a tend- 
ency toward experimentation has mani- 
fested itself. However, most of the 
thought has been negative and destruc- 
tive, and the few constructive suggestions 
offered have been very vague. Neverthe- 
less, the writer attaches so much impor- 
tance to the new attitude which has de- 
veloped that he proposes, after discuss- 
ing the growth of community responsibil- 
ity, to present a very brief summary of 
what Jewish educators have achieved in 
the way of increasing educational ef- 
ficiency, and then to stress the new atti- 
tude which has developed in regard to 
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curricula and the educational theory un- 
derlying the work of the Jewish religious 
school. 


1. ProGress IN CoMMUNITY RESPONSI- 
BILITY, COORDINATION, AND 
STANDARDIZATION 


The Boston Federation of Jewish 
Charities was the first to set aside a part 
of its budget for the purpose of supervis- 
ing the work of the religious schools and 
of supplementing it by the creation of 
facilities for extension education for the 
unschooled. A part of the budget is also 
used for the maintenance of a teachers’ 
training school and a preparatory high- 
school. These two schools have been very 
effective in the improvement and stand- 
ardization of the work of the Boston 
schools. The example of Boston was fol- 
lowed by Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia the Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities maintains and controls both 
week-day schools and Sunday schools. 
Through centralized control, the work of 
the schools has been standardized and 
improved in many respects. The school 
facilities, however, are inadequate. The 
Philadelphia Jewish community has be- 
come cognizant of this fact. Eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been allocated 
for the purpose of erecting new build- 
ings. Similarly, the Chicago Federation 
of Jewish Charities has made itself re- 
sponsible for communal supervision of 
the work of the Jewish Religious Schools 
of Chicago. During the last three years 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropy in 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee, and Indianapolis have 
in like manner set aside parts of their 
budget for the purposes of coordination, 
standardization and improvement of the 
work of the Jewish religious schools in 
their respective communities. 

The recognition of the importance of 
the new problem for which the federa- 


tions have made themselves responsible is . 


indicated by the large increases in the 
budgets for Jewish educational purposes 


granted by the various federations during 
the last two years. In some cases, the 
Jewish education budget for the current 
year is more than three times as great 
as the amount spent during the year 
1924-1925. 

Community responsibility for Jewish 
education is not limited to those cities 
where the federations of Jewish charity 
have provided in their budgets for the 
communal supervision of the Jewish edu- 
cation work. In Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland there is some 
form of federation or community sup- 
port. 

In New York, there is as yet no com- 
munal agency responsible for the Jewish 
educational problem as a whole. The 
Federations of Philanthropy of New 
York and Brooklyn have provided tuition 
for certain classes of children in the form 
of subsidies to a limited number of 
standardized schools. More than fifteen 
years ago, the need of establishing an 
agency for experimentation purposes was 
recognized and the Bureau of Jewish 
Education was organized. Its contribu- 
tions have been along four lines. In the 
first place, through its experiments, it has 
given direction to the schools of the en- 
tire country. In the second place, it has 
developed personnel, men and women 
who are making Jewish education their 
life work. In the third place, it has 
helped to standardize the work of the 
schools. In the fourth place, the Bureau 
of Jewish Education has helped to bring 
the communal aspects of the problem of 
Jewish education to the attention of Jew- 
ish communal leaders and to arouse them 
to the recognition that, sooner or later, it 
will be necessary for the community to 
assume responsibility for a program of 
Jewish education, intensive and extensive, 
for adolescents and adults as well as for 
children. In this last effort, the Bureau 
of Jewish education has been ably sec- 
onded by the Jewish Education Associa- 
tion, a body of Jewish laymen actively in- 
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terested in the welfare of Jewish schools. 


2. ProGRess IN INCREASE OF Epwca- 
TIONAL EFFICIENCY 


Reference has already been made to the 
improvement in work of the Jewish 
schools attributable to the efforts of the 
coordinating and standardizing agencies 
in the various communities. It is neces- 
sary to mention that the work of these 
agencies is supplemented by the educa- 
tional departments of such national or- 
ganizations as the Jewish Welfare Board, 
Department of Synagogues and School 
Extension, and the United Synagogue. 
The efficiency of affiliated schools is en- 
hanced through the publication of special 
bulletins for teachers and club leaders, the 
development of curricula, the publication 
of specially adapted text-books, the ar- 
ranging of exhibits, and through the guid- 
ance and advice of travelling supervisors. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to 
describe specifically the activities of the 
various agencies and the manner in which 
they have increased the effectiveness of 
the work of the schools. The writer will 
confine himself to the following topics: 
co-operative effort; rural schools; at- 
tempts at scientific method. Progress in 
regard to curricula and educational theory 
will be discussed separately. 


A, Co-operative Effort. 


(1) Until last year it was the custom 
for each school to make its own effort to 
register new pupils at the beginning of 
each semester. Last year the experiment 
of setting aside a special week known as 
“Joint Week” or “Education Week” was 
tried in New York, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. During this week an 
incessant propaganda for Jewish educa- 
tion was carried on by means of sermons, 
articles in the Anglo-Jewish and Yiddish 
press, special conferences and committees 
devoted to the problem of Jewish educa- 
tion. As a result the registration of the 
schools was very much increased. 

(2) In New York and Philadelphia a 
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number of schools catering to similar 
groups of children were amalgamated, 
thereby decreasing the overhead expense. 
This is in direct contrast to the duplica- 
tion of effort of Jewish educators in some 
communities. 


(3) About fifteen years ago, the Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education in New York 
demonstrated that the cost of collecting 
tuition fees can be considerably decreased 
by co-operative effort. During the last 
year such a co-operative plan was insti- 
tuted in several communities. 

(4) Some progress in establishing cen- 
tralized teachers’ regisiries has been made 
in Philadelphia and Chicago during the 
last two years, and an attempt has been 
made to improve conditions in New York 
by a scheme of co-operation between the 
United Synagogue and the Jewish Teach- 
ers Association of New York City. 


(5) Among the outstanding events of 
the year is the organization of the leading 
professional men of the country for the 
purpose of advancing professional stand- 
ards, instituting educational experiments, 
and promoting co-operative effort. It is 
interesting to note that the Hebrew teach- 
ers and principals are beginning to appre- 
ciate the value of co-operative effort and 
are contemplating the organization of a 
national association. 


B. Standardizing Teachers’ Qualifica- 
tions. 


The need of developing American 
trained teachers who have had a very in- 
tensive Jewish education, as well as a 
good secular education, and who have 
been taught educational psychology and 
educational method has been recognized 
for many years. An attempt to meet this 
need is being made by teachers’ training 
schools in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Detroit. 
However, until a board of license will be 
organized in each city to see to it that no 
teacher is engaged who does not possess 
qualifications equal to those of the gradu- 
ates of the different training schools, all 
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the efforts of such training schools to 
maintain high standards are in vain. Be- 
cause of the centralized control in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, it was comparatively 
easy to establish boards of license in those 
cities. The situation in New York is 
different. An attempt to establish a board 
of license is being made at the present 
time by the co-operative efforts of the 
Hebrew Teachers’ and Principals’ Asso- 
ciations. 


C. Rural Schools. 


In co-operation with the United Syna- 
gogues and the Hebrew Institute of 
Pittsburgh, an attempt has been made to 
reach about seventy-five small communi- 
ties in the vicinity of Pittsburgh in Jew- 
ish settlements ranging from 25 to 200 
Jewish families, by means of visiting 
teachers. Similar experiments have been 
tried in New England and Long Island. 


D. Attempts at Scientific Method. 


(1) Surveys. There is a growing real- 
ization that a community should plan its 
program of Jewish educational work on 
the basis of scientific surveys. A very 
fine survey of the Jewish educational 
situation in Baltimore has just been com- 
pleted under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Social Research. The Bureau of 
Social Research is planning to make a 
survey of New York during the course 
of the coming year. The Jewish Welfare 
Board has surveyed a large number of 
the smaller communities, particularly 
from the point of view of Jewish center 
facilities, activities, and needs. The De- 
partment of Synagog and School Exten- 
sion has recently completed a survey of 
one hundred and twenty-five Sunday 
schools and on the basis of this survey, 
has made some very specific recommen- 
dations to its constituent religious 
schools. 

(2) Studies in the trend of population. 
Because of the rapid shift of Jewish pop- 
ulation during the last five years, it has 
become necessary to study carefully the 
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trend of Jewish population in order to 
determine in which location it is advisable 
to put up new buildings and also to deter- 
mine the type of building that should be 
put up. Studies have been made or are 
in process of the trend of Jewish popula- 
tion in New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 

(3) Building Standards. The Jewish 
Welfare Board has brought about con- 
siderable improvement in the planning of 
Jewish center buildings by means of ad- 
vice and guidance based on a special 
study of the problem. One of the ses- 
sions of the first convention of the Na- 
tional Council for Jewish Education was 
devoted to this problem. 

(4) Salary Scale. Attempts are being 
made in various communities to work out 
equitable salary scales on the basis of the 
cost of living in the different communi- 
ties and on the basis of a study of sal- 
aries paid for similar types of work. 

(5) Standardized Achievement Tests. 
An attempt was begun a few years ago 
to prepare a number of tests; thus far, 
none of them have been completed. A 
number of Jewish students at Teachers 
College are interested in this phase of the 
problem. It is possible that in the next 
two or three years some of them may be 
successful in working out achievement 
tests in the teaching of Hebrew, Jewish 
history and the other subjects of the 
Jewish curriculum. 

(6) Publications. There have been no 
scientific studies published during the last 
few years comparable to those of Dr. 
Dushkin,! Dr. Berkson,? Dr. Gamoran,?* 
and Mr. Scharfstein.* There are several 
books in the process of preparation. 
During the previous year, the Associated 
Staff of the Bureau of Jewish Education 
published a little bulletin known as the 





1. A. Dushkin—Jewish Education in New York City. 
New York, 1916. 

2. I. B. Berkson—Theories of Americanization. 
New York, 1920. 

3. E. Gamoran—Changing Conceptions in Jewish 
Education. New York, 1924. 

4, Scharfstein—Teaching of Hebrew. New 
York, n. d. 
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Jewish Education News. This bulletin 
did not merely report Jewish educational 
events, but interpreted and criticized 
them. The Hebrew Teachers’ Union 
publishes a pedagogic journal in Hebrew. 
A number of the articles indicate that the 
Hebrew teachers are alive to the prob- 
lems which confront them and are seri- 
ously concerned with the task of finding 
solutions to these problems. The Na- 
tional Council for Jewish Education, 
which was organized in Cleveland in 
May, 1926, recently published a summary 
of the proceedings of its first national 
convention. This summary, although 
only a twenty-page bulletin, contains 
some very instructive criticisms and stim- 
ulating suggestions regarding the direc- 
tion that Jewish education in America 
should take in the future. 


3. PROGRESS IN CURRICULUM REcON- 
STRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY 


It is difficult to judge progress in re- 
gard to educational theory and curricula 
because there are no definite criteria 
wherewith to measure progress. During 
the previous decade, standardized cur- 
ricula for various types of schools had 
been worked out. A number of com- 
munities report progress in that they are 
introducing these standardized curricula. 
On the other hand, a number of com- 
munities report as an outstanding 
achievement the fact that they are begin- 
ning to modify these standardized cur- 
ricula. 

The trend during the last two years 
has been to introduce week-day sessions 
in schools limiting themselves at present 
to sessions on Sunday morning only and 
to cut down the number of sessions in 
the more intensive schools, where hith- 
erto the children have been asked to 
attend from one to two hours daily. 
There has also been a tendency to intro- 
duce flexible curricula, that is, to give the 
most intensive form of instruction to 
children with marked ability, enthusiasm 
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for things Jewish, and willingness to con- 
centrate upon their Jewish studies, and 
less and less intensive forms to all other 
children in accordance with their ability, 
health, and interest. Jewish kindergar- 
tens are being established at the present 
time in various communities (New York, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and other cities). 
The kindergarten idea has been enthusi- 
astically received because of the belief 
that in the kindergarten positive habits 
and attitudes can be developed, as a re- 
sult of which the children will be more 
ready to receive intensive Jewish instruc- 
tion in the elementary school. Attempts 
are also being made to stimulate the chil- 
dren to demand intensive Jewish instruc- 
tion through extra-curricular activities, 
and through informal extension educa- 
tion. 

While some educators are concerned 
with the improvement of the present cur- 
ricula by means of modification, additions 
here and subtractions there, others have 
been concerned with more fundamental 
changes. As a logical corollary of the 
thought that the kind of instruction 
which each child should receive should 
depend on his physical and mental ca- 
pacity and the degree of his interest, 
there has developed the thought that the 
introduction into the Jewish religious 
school of individualized instruction along 
the Winnetka public school plan will help 
solve many of our problems. Experi- 
ments in individualized instruction are 
being conducted at the present time in 
several congregational schools of Chi- 
cago. One of the sessions of the next 
conference of the National Council for 
Jewish Education will be devoted to a 
discussion of these experiments. 

There are in our group bold spirits 
who recognize the divorce between life 
and the curriculum of the Jewish school, 
and who have the courage to announce 
the futility of our efforts unless there be 
a complete reorganization of our work. 
Stimulated by these progressive leaders, 
efforts have been made to bring about a 
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greater correlation between the work of 
the school and the life of the child. On 
the one hand, an attempt has been made 
to Judaize the Jewish home and to teach 
Jewish mothers and fathers the art of 
Jewish living. On the other hand, genu- 
ine projects are gradually being intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the Jewish 
school, with the hope that in time a proj- 
ect curriculum will evolve which will 
make provision for the child’s learning 
through experience and at the same time 
make possible the accomplishment of the 
aims of the Jewish school. Both of these 
are steps in the right direction. They 
harmonize with the most advanced educa- 
tional theory as well as with the facts of 
Jewish life. As has been indicated in 
the introduction, the study of “Torah” 
may be regarded as a primary religious 
duty—but the study of “Torah” was sig- 
nificant in the past because the student 
was expected to model his life in accord- 
ance with the precepts of “Torah.” 
Therefore, at the present time, unless 
Rabbis and educators succeed in revital- 
izing Judaism so that it functions in 
home and business as well as in the syna- 
gogue, there is no purpose in calling upon 
children to give up a large part of their 
playtime to the study of “Torah.” 

There are many people who look upon 
the effort to revitalize Judaism so that 
it functions in the home and the shop as 
futile, who are convinced that the stream 
of life is too strong to be changed no 
matter how persistent Rabbis and educa- 
tors may be in preaching the theory of 
Judaism as a functioning religion. If 
they are right, then the responsibility for 
introducing the functioning curriculum 
rests all the more heavily upon us edu- 
cators. If we recognize that Judaism 
does not function in the life of the adult 
generation as it should, then it is clear 
that the religious instruction which those 
adults received was of little avail. If 
the children of the school will learn to 
live Jewishly, there is a possibility that 


Judaism will continue to function 1n their 
lives when they become the parents of 
the children of the next generation. It 
may, therefore, be wise to defer instruc- 
tion in “Torah” until a need for the same 
be felt and to utilize the elementary 
school for the purpose of training the 
children to live Jewish lives. This will 
best be accomplished through projects 
based on life situations. Thus far no 
attempt of this nature has been made— 
there has merely been a great deal of 
talk,—but this “talk” is very significant. 
To the writer it represents the main 
achievement of Jewish educators during 
the last two years. 


II 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

This section, by Francis M. Crowley, 
was published in the May issue of this 
journal. 

III 
TRENDS IN PROTESTANT RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Protestant religious education is chiefly 
a function of the Protestant churches, at 
least in any organized form. The church 
has reached out, however, beyond the 
traditional Sunday services and beyond 
the teaching of biblical material in the 
attempt to incorporate into the person- 
ality of children the ideals of conduct 
which Protestant denominations regard 
as desirable. This portion of the report 
attempts to point out the direction of 
recent developments in the various or- 
ganized forms of Protestant religious 
education and in theory and curricular 
materials, 


1. Revicious EpucaATION IN THE 
CHURCHES 


Information regarding religious educa- 
tion in the churches was sought from 
four sources—denominational headquar- 
ters, state and city councils of religious 
education, the International Council of 
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Religious Education, and published re- 
ports and surveys. 

Denominations and state councils were 
asked for information regarding changes 
in objectives of religious education. The 
replies show the growing tendency to 
place conduct in social life as a major 
objective. “If there has been any change 
in objectives, it is in the line of more 
definite emphasis for consistent Christian 
living in all the relations of human life.” 
(Congregational)* “For the past two 
years—and indeed since the Beacon 
course in religious education was initiated 
as a new departure from a Bible-centered 
curriculum—our objective has been to 
take part with the program of secular 
education and home training in helping 
children to understand their world. We 
seek not a ‘saved soul’ or an instructed 
and drilled mind, but a responsive atti- 
tude and a self-mastery for the next duty 
or problem.” (Unitarian) .? 

There is a continued and growing faith 
in education as over against the older 
emotional evangelistic methods of devel- 
oping Christian personalities. “If I sense 
the opportunity and attitude of our de- 
nomination (Methodist Episcopal), it is 
that of great hospitality toward the 
slower, steadier, perennial method of 
teaching rather than the spasmodic, occa- 
sional, high-pressured inspirational or 
emotional methods which for a long time 
were in vogue. In short, our church is 
coming to feel that the shortest way to 
the achievement of a Christian world is 
by the way of education in religion.”* 
This is a typical statement. 

The answers regarding theory and 
methods imply that the objective of re- 
ligious education in terms of conduct is 
becoming more generally accepted. 
“Learning by experience,” “shift of em- 
phasis strongly favoring experience as 
the center of the curriculum,” “greater 
emphasis on the experience of the child,” 





1. Herbert W. Gates. 
2. Waitstill H. Sharp. 
3. William S. Bovard. 


“the project principle and a curriculum of 
experience”—these are the typical replies 
of both denominations and state councils 
regarding emphases of theory and 
method. 

Gradually, too, these theories are find- 
ing support in the organization and teach- 
ing methods of the church. The con- 
structing of vast educational buildings 
with equipment comparable to that of the 
school and social center combined has 
marked the two years. The educational 
equipment is often cared for first, with 
the church auditorium biding the time for 
sufficient funds, thus denoting the dis- 
tance already traveled toward an educa- 
tional conception of the church. 

Curricular reconstruction is found in 
all groups. All denominations, interde- 
nominational groups, and contributing 
organizations are almost feverishly re- 
studying their curricula and seeking to 
make more serviceable ones. Canadian 
Standard Efficiency Training and Cana- 
dian Girls in Training have shifted both 
in their philosophy and curriculum con- 
tent. Method guides for leaders together 
with suggestions for natural discovery 
and adoption of motives through actual 
promotion of worthful living seem to be 
prominent trends in these movements. 

The International Council of Religious 
Education under pressure from the vari- 
ous constituent denominations is making 
an almost complete shift in both theory 
and method of the curriculum. The cur- 
riculum to this group is now being con- 
ceived as a method for stimulating the 
growing person to so approach his living 
in his world as to lead to the reconstruc- 
tion of his living and to build the atti- 
tudes essential to the maintenance and 
enhancement of worthy living. The Cur- 
riculum, Christian Quest Program, and 
other group committees reveal the vast 
efforts being made by these significant 
groups." 

Perhaps the item most frequently men- 





1. See section on The International Council. 
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tioned is the need for trained leadership 
and the efforts being made to supply it. 
The following reports are typical for the 
state councils. The Michigan Council of 
Religious Education conducts Efficiency 
Conferences for Executive Leadership. 
The Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association lists as its second objective 
for 1926-27 the promotion of not less 
than twenty-five five-day leadership 
schools and plans also to intensify efforts 
in teacher training. The Oklahoma Coun- 
cil speaks of the need for more adequate 
preparation for religious service and 
states that it is promoting leadership 
training work. The Vermont Council, in 
a printed report for 1926, states, “The 
greatest need of the church school today 
is for a trained leadership.” To meet this 
need, this Council has established com- 
munity schools of religious education and 
camp conferences. 

The denominations also emphasize the 
need for leadership training. In the 
Methodist Church, Mr. Bovard sees a 
point of advance in “the determination 
to have thoroughly qualified and trained 
men and women who shall accept the 
field of religious education as a profes- 
sion, and shall give themselves wholly to 
that field in the matter of administration 
and also in the matter of teaching.” 
Among the Disciples, “the place of a paid 
professional leadership for religious edu- 
cation in the local church has gained 
headway as is evidenced through the em- 
ployment of probably twenty-five per 
cent more of such leaders and an increas- 
ing demand for still others.” This de- 
nomination has also increased both the 
number and the quality of its schools for 
training teachers, and has shifted the em- 
phasis of training from the study of texts 
to the study of problems, observations, 
and wide reading. The Congregational- 
ists within the last two years have estab- 
lished a Department of Leadership 
Training. 

In point of view and method the con- 
sensus of the reports obtained shows that 
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in official circles at least there is recog- 
nition of conduct and character as the 
objectives of religious education and that 
effort is being made to provide methods 
and curricular material based on the chil- 
dren’s own experiences and problems, to 
construct buildings fitted for an educa- 
tional program, to coordinate the various 
phases of work, and to train a more effi- 
cient leadership. 

The Sunday school is the traditional 
organization for the religious education 
of children. Much of the teacher train- 
ing and many of the new courses of 
study are intended for the Sunday school. 
Some denominations see a numerical in- 
crease in membership. The Congrega- 
tionalists, for instance, report an increase 
of 10,423 Sunday school members in 1925 
as against 1924 and believe 1926 had a 
further increase. The Unitarians report 
no marked extension, but improved qual- 
ity of work. The Illinois Council of Re- 
ligious Education believes that the de- 
structive criticism of church schools has 
hindered their development. 

The week day school and the daily 
vacation Bible school are newer ventures 
in religious education and hence may be 
expected to show greater change than the 
Sunday school. In Vermont the daily 
vacation Bible schools have increased 
from one school five years ago to 54 
schools in 1926. The Pennsylvania State 
Sabbath School Association reports that 
both week day work and daily vacation 
Bible schools have increased so rapidly 
during the past few years that it is impos- 


‘ sible to report on them. Mr. E. W. Hal- 


penny, General Superintendent of the 
Michigan Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, reports a rapid increase in these 
schools. 

Reports from New York and Chicago 
show an increase in these two cities. 
Chicago, in 1907, had 4 vacation church 
schools. In 1918, it had 75, in 1924, 216, 
and in 1926, 247, with corresponding in- 
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crease in enrollment.1 The Greater New 
York Federation of Churches has a pro- 
gram for “a city-wide coordinated pro- 
gram of week day religious, and moral 
education, sympathetically correlated 
with secular education, and complement- 
ing training in the home, the school, and 
the present recognized too-limited edu- 
cational program of the church and syn- 
agogue.” The churches co-operating have 
increased during the past year from 80 
to over 150 and their programs have been 
somewhat unified.” 

The International Council was asked 
to make a statement regarding week day 
and vacation schools and submits the fol- 
lowing from the hand of Thomas St. 
Clair Evans, Director of Vacation and 
Week Day Schools: 

“The outstanding event during the last 
two years, in the field of vacation school 
work was the formulation of the Tenta- 
tive International Standard for the Vaca- 
tion Church School, which was released 
by the Committee on Education of the 
International Council for a period of 
experimentation. This step marks in a 
rather definite way the end of what may 
well, in a history of the movement, be 
designated as the second period of vaca- 
tion school development. The first was 
the period when the movement was defi- 
nitely non-church. The second has been 
that period when the church has taken, 
sometimes on sufferance, sometimes with 
a not too well controlled enthusiasm, this 
new agency which has been thrust upon 
her. Ideas of what the vacation school 
was, could do, and should do, were vague 
and divergent, and very often the schools 
and their results mirrored this uncer- 
tainty. As the aims and purposes became 
clearer and the movement settled down 


to a more normal period of development, | 


there came a demand for something 
which would to some extent, crystallize 
the real meaning of the movement. Thus 
the formulation of the standard and the 





1. Twentieth Annual Vacation Church School Re- 
or ne Council of naga Education. 

2. Report from C. W. B 
day Religious Education, 


lanpied, Director of Week- 


period of experimentation are seen in 
their true importance. 

“Statistics as to the number of schools 
are almost impossible to obtain in any 
accurate fashion. However, a compari- 
son of the number of schools reporting 
last year to their denominational head- 
quarters, with the number from whom 
the same offices secured reports this year, 
indicates that there has been an increase, 
at least in the number reported, of about 
forty-five per cent. Part of this increase 
is due to the fact that there is more of 
a conscience about reporting than for- 
merly, but that there has been a consid- 
erable increase in numbers over past 
years, is an established fact. 

“There have been, within the last year, 
fourteen new teacher’s texts issued by 
various denominational boards for use in 
their vacation schools. This of course 
does not include the more general vol- 
umes issued either about or for the vaca- 
tion school. Nineteen denominations 
have prepared a list of those texts which 
they officially recommend for use in the 
vacation schools of their own churches, 
almost a fourth more than had met such 
a demand last year. 

“During the last two years there has 
been developed in several centers, the 
‘observation school,’ conducted prior to 
the opening of the regular vacation 
schools, in which the teachers of the com- 
munity might receive a part of their 
training. This very practical method bids 
fair to become quite popular, and the 
coming season will see an encouraging 
number of such observation schools over 
the country. In other respects also there 
is a trend for more adequate training for 
the teachers. 


“During the past two years week-day 
religious education has gone forward 
steadily and new centers have been 
opened up in all parts of the country. 
The tendency has been for this movement 
to settle, as it should, into the hands of 
the church. The Proposed Standard for 
the Week-day Church School, to be used 
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experimentally during the coming year, 
was adopted by the International Council 
of Religious Education in February. 
This effort to set ideals and give a pre- 
liminary basis for measurement ought to 
reveal the status of the movement and its 
tendencies either for approval or correc- 
tion. At the present time it is not pos- 
sible to make any dogmatic statements in 
this field.” 

There is still great diversity in the or- 
ganization and administration of week- 
day work. In some communities indi- 
vidual churches hold classes for the chil- 
dren of their members; in others, 
churches co-operate and eliminate in their 
teaching the denominational differences 
apt to predominate in the first type. 
Teachers may be volunteer and untrained, 
or paid and trained. Classes are held in 
churches, in community houses, or in 
public school buildings, and meet in some 
tases after public school hours, in others 
during vacant periods in the public school 
day. There is little standardization in 
teaching: some teachers follow a text; 
others build up lessons from the chil- 
dren’s experiences. 

There seems no doubt but that charac- 
ter development through the teaching of 
religious ideals has caught the imagina- 
tion and aroused the enthusiasm of many 
communities. The value of the awakened 
interest in this type of education will 
depend upon the thoroughness with 
which educators and research workers 
attack the problem of discovering meth- 
ods of establishing ideals and habits of 
conduct in children and develop curricue 
lar material and methods of teaching for 
the use of teachers in the local class- 
rooms, Without this careful attention on 
the part of experts, there can be little 
value to the efforts, however well-mean- 
ing, of local churches and communities. 
That attention is being given to the prob- 
lem is evident from the work of the In- 





1. For a summary of different types of organization 
and methods see Floyd S. Gove, Religious Education 


on Public School Time, Harvard Bulletin in Educa- 
tion No. XI, 1926 
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ternational Council, of certain denomina- 
tions, and of graduate faculties and stu- 
dents of theological seminaries and 
departments of religious education. 


2. SEMINARIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The developments of the past two 
years in teaching of religious education 
in training institutions continue trends 
already noticeable. There are new de- 
partments, departments reorganized, in- 
creased number of courses, enlarged 
teaching staffs. There is a marked tend- 
ency toward starting with human life and 
living problems and finding solutions for 
them. The solving of mental and emo- 
tional conflicts has become a part of the 
task of religious education. Union, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and Hart- 
ford give attention to these matters. In 
methods of teaching there is increased 
use of project work, of conferences, of 
practice work and of research. 

In order to obtain information, letters 
were sent to the 205 theological semi- 
naries listed in the 1926 Educational Di- 
rectory asking for information regarding 
courses in religious education, courses 
added during the past two years, signifi- 
cant changes, etc. To supplement this 
information catalogs of 17 seminaries, 
miscellaneously chosen, were examined. 
Since all religious education is not con- 
fined to seminaries, the catalogs of 83 
colleges and universities (exclusive, ex- 
cept in five instances, of state universi- 
ties) were examined as to teaching in re- 
ligious education. 

Of the 52 Protestant seminaries an- 
swering the letter, only four did not teach 
at least one course in religious education. 
Three used the teaching staff of an affili- 
ated institution, and the remaining 45 
had courses or departments in religious 
education. Of the 17 seminaries whose 
catalogs were examined, 15 had courses 
or departments of religious education. 
Of the 83 colleges and universities, 71 
taught courses in religion or the Bible 
and 49 taught courses in religious edu- 
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cation. These figures indicate an inter- 
est in religious education which is not 
confined to the theological seminaries. 
Preparation for directing and teaching 
religion is being recognized as a function 
of the college and university as well as of 
the seminary. 

(1) Courses. In all, 109 seminaries, 
colleges and universities were found to 
have a total of 712 courses in religious 
education. The greatest number of 
courses concern methods and materials 
of teaching religious education,—a total 
of 195 courses. Almost half of these are 
general courses on methods. Specialized 
courses on method cover the project 
method, the use of story, drama, play, 
art, music, literature, the use of the 
3ible, and worship as an educational pro- 
cedure. In fifteen instances, practice 
teaching or observation is provided. The 
second largest group, 123 courses, is in 
psychology. This large number shows 
a distinct trend in religious education 
away from formalized types of instruc- 
tion and toward a study of human nature 
and the psychology of control and per- 
sonality adjustment. The third largest 
group, 121 courses, is in organization and 
administration, for the most part with 
reference to church schools or week day 
religious education. In only six cases are 
courses given on community organization 
for religious education and in only five 
cases on the home and family. Principles 
and theory of religious education are of- 
fered in 81 courses, while in ten courses 
instruction on general educational prin- 
ciples is given. In 36 courses the curric- 
ulum is studied and in 27, history of re- 
ligious education. 37 courses on investi- 
gation of problems, or methods of re- 
search, are given. The research work is 
grouped, however, in only a few schools, 
one school often listing three or four 
courses dealing with problems and re- 
search. 

The remainder of the courses are 
widely scattered and show the diversity 
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of instruction offered in individual insti- 
tutions under the name of religious edu- 
cation. In some institutions courses on 
missionary education are given as relig- 
ious education ; other departments include 
courses on ethical principles of Christian- 
ity, theory and practice of social service, 
and courses in specialized leadership, as 
for Y. M. C. A. secretaries, Boy Scout 
executives, camp leaders, leaders of boys 
and girls clubs, recreation leaders. 

The major concern of religious educa- 
tion is still with formal methods of teach- 
ing, and intellectual content materials; 
with a decided second interest in child 
psychology, particularly psychology of 
religious experiences formally ap- 
proached. A very active minority group 
is voicing the enriching of experience as 
the core task. Interest in research and 
objective study of problems is evident. 
Another trend not evidenced by the 
courses is in the alignment of religious 
education with other departments. For 
the most part, religious education is 
joined with departments of theology or 
of religion or biblical teaching. In sev- 
eral cases, most notably Columbia and 
Northwestern, religious education is part 
of the department of education. This 
seems to indicate a trend away from a 
strictly church interpretation of religious 
education and a tendency to merge relig- 
ious and character education. 

(2) Expansion of Departments. Of 
the 52 seminaries sending in full replies, 
fifteen had added new courses to the de- 
partment of religious education during 
the past two years; seven had created 
new departments of religious education ; 
seven had reorganized their departments ; 
four expressed hopes for larger or bet- 
ter organized departments in the near fu- 
ture. 

(3) Significant Changes in Emphasis 
of Work. The most marked changes 
noted are in organization of departments, 
addition of new courses, calling of well 
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The seminaries 


trained instructors, etc. 
were asked to state the emphasis of their 


work. Several tendencies are apparent. 
There is a tendency away from theoreti- 
cal class room discussion and a trend to- 
ward work in the community, toward vis- 
iting, inspecting, observing. There is an 
emphasis on the “life situation” approach 
in methods of teaching and a recognition 
of child psychology and the problems of 
children. Purposive behavior, control by 
ideals, are sought by some schools. Other 
schools emphasize the relation of the in- 
dividual to God. Behaviorism seems not 
yet to have gained any ground in the psy- 
chological thinking of religious educa- 
tors, probably because it conflicts both 
with the idea of relationship to God and 
with purposive behavior. 

In summary it may be said that relig- 
ious education is a growing field and that 
it is drawing heavily on the contributions 
of education and psychology, and to some 
extent on sociology, so far as the theories 
of these disciplines do not conflict with 
certain underlying church conceptions of 
religion. A few seminaries only are 
working out practicum teaching in “en- 
riching and controlling experiences.” 
Genuine practicum teaching seems little 
understood and is often given the weak- 
est leadership on the part of seminaries. 


3. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The two years mark very decided 
movements in universities and colleges to 
make adequate provisions for the charac- 
ter and religious education of students. 
These movements are visible in the in- 
creasing shifts from compulsory to vol- 
untary chapels; more active attempts to 
foster fundamental cooperation between, 
first, the religious agencies themselves, 
and second, between the institution and 
the religious agencies; in the effort to 
discover character and religion as an in- 
digenous factor of all life and hence of 
all university and college life—whether 
curricular or extracurricular; in the in- 
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creasing prominence given to the person- 
ality of the teacher as the basic motif of 
character-release. 

The activities of the Council of the 
Church Boards of Education in coopera- 
tion with the Association of American 
Colleges evidences widespread movements 
toward a more fundamental religious 
education in the universities and colleges. 
These very active and educationally pow- 
erful groups are giving more and more 
emphasis to bringing religion into the 
educational process on the ground that 
religion is indigenous and a factor in 
wholesome life development rather than 
a thing apart to be added to life.* Ori- 
entation courses for the purpose of giv- 
ing meaning to the educational process 
as well as for opening the way to life phi- 
losophies on the part of students have 
been developed in many universities and 
colleges. 

Perhaps the most hopeful emphasis of 
the two years so far as universities and 
colleges are concerned is that mentioned 
above of recognizing the person of the 
instructor or administrator as the crucial 
factor in the whole character-religious 
development of students. 


4. DEVELOPMENT IN THEORY, CURRICU- 
LUM AND METHOD? 


The most fundamental development in 
educational theory has had to do with 
the underlying concepts in psychology. 
Behaviorism has profoundly influenced 
educational psychology in two directions 
—by shifting attention to the outcomes 
of education in conduct and by placing 
a new emphasis upon organic factors in 
the development and control of mental 
and moral life. Education, particularly 
religious education, has found it impossi- 
ble to commit itself to a mechanistic view 





1. See O. D. 
tion in State Universities and Colleges, Christian Edu- 
cation, April, 1927, p. 400. 


2. Prepared by William Clayton Bower, Professor 
of Religious Education in The University of Chicago, 
assisted by a research group composed of Lowell C. 
Beers, David C. Graham, and Edward G. Kaufman. 
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of behaviorism, but has seized upon the 
personal and purposive elements in beha- 
vior that seem to furnish the most fruit- 
ful basis for the control of human con- 
duct. The influences of the Freudian 
psychology are to be noted in the in- 
creased appreciation of the influence of 
antecedent experience upon present con- 
duct and in the disposition to deal with 
units of conduct in their connection with 
the entire sequence of experience as hav- 
ing roots that lie embedded in the deeper 
and more irrational impulses of human 
nature. In keeping with these trends, 
there is clearly discernible throughout 
this period a tendency to turn to the so- 
cial sciences, and to social psychology in 
particular, for the discovery of tech- 
niques in the development of personality 
through membership in groups and 
through responsible participation in the 
relations and functions of community 
living. 

Partly as an outgrowth of these psy- 
chological shifts, the period has witnessed 
an unprecedented emphasis upon the 
emotions, though this is doubtless in part 
a reaction from the over-emphasis upon 
the intellectual aspects of traditional edu- 
cation. This tendency finds its principal 
expression in religious education in a 
new emphasis upon the cultivation of 
the emotions through worship. 

Further in keeping with these psycho- 
logical trends, there has been a shift of 
emphasis to the education of the pre- 
school child. It appears increasingly clear 
that many of the attitudes that perma- 
nently affect life are formed before the 
child enters school. This movement of 
theory places an unprecedented responsi- 
bility upon the home and those informal 
processes of education that condition 
character during the first three to five 
years of life. Interestingly enough, there 
has also been a corresponding extension 
of education into the ranges of adult life. 

The period has developed an unprece- 


dented emphasis upon character educa- 
tion in public schools. There is a grow- 
ing conviction among public school men 
that the goal of all education is the for- 
mation of character rather than the mere 
impartation of information or the acqui- 
sition of skills.* 

The problem of the integration of edu- 
cation into one continuous experience 
continues to emerge with increasing 
sharpness. The period has recorded pio- 
neer discussions on the problem of cor- 
relating the educational agencies and pro- 
gram of the local church and of the com- 
munion. The larger and more funda- 
mental problem of integrating religious 
education and public education is now 
fairly set for thinking towards policies of 
solution. The theme of The Religious 
Education Association for 1927 is strik- 
ing evidence of the urgency of this 
emerging problem. 

The problems invoived in the integra- 
tion in one form or another of the total 
educational experience of the child have 
served to sharpen the necessity for the 
formulation of a working concept of re- 
ligion and precisely what it is that dif- 
ferentiates religious education from edu- 
cation carried to a social and ethical level. 

The literature of the period carries the 
note of education for responsibility and 
for the rapidly changing conditions of 
modern civilization. But it is evident 
that these values are confused as yet and 
require redefinition. It has been pointed 
out that the present confusion of youth 
is traceable directly to the confusion in 
the values and objectives of adult soci- 
ety in this transition period. There is a 
growing conviction that in the resetting 
of the values of civilization and culture 
the fresh criticism of youth is needed 
quite as much as the inherited traditions 
of organized custom. 

A survey of the literature of the period 
leads one to hope that in this period of 





1. See section on Character Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools. 
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educational reconstruction educationists 
may be in a way to conceive their task 
in terms of engineering—a formula used 
by Professor Dewey not far from the 
opening of the period. Education has 
never had a better opportunity to lift it- 
self to a creative level. 

As was to be expected, these changing 
viewpoints have found their clearest ex- 
pression in the fields of curriculum and 
the technique of teaching. In both of 
these fields the changes have been far- 
reaching. The tendency in the field of 
the curriculum is to conceive the curricu- 
lum as an instrument for securing the ad. 
justment of the growing person to his 
present world through the reconstruction 
of his own experience; in the field of 
technique of teaching it is to conceive 
method as widening experience in inter- 
preting and controlling experience. 

One of the significant events in public 
education was a conference of several 
outstanding public school educators, the 
outcome of which was a statement con- 
cerning the foundations and technique of 
curriculum construction. The curriculum 
of public education is undergoing a na- 
tion-wide revision. In certain localities 
thoroughgoing experiments are under 
way in reconstructing the curriculum in 
terms of the present experience of child- 
hood and youth. 

The period has been notable in regard 
to curriculum developments in religious 
education. The literature has carried the 
theory as far, if not beyond, the outposts 
of public education in relating education 
to life. The development of theory in 
religious education is in the direction of 
conceiving the curriculum as consisting 
of the actual experiences of children, 
young people, and adults, involved in the 
process of living. These experiences, de- 
rived from the fundamental relations and 
function of everyday life are to be lifted 
into consciousness, interpreted in terms of 
Christian ideas, ideals, and purposes, and 
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brought under the control of these ideals 
and purposes. From this point of view, 
subject-matter becomes all the content 
involved in dealing with a given experi- 
ence—an analysis of the situation in- 
volved, the past experience of the learner 
including his knowledge, ideas, ideals, at- 
titudes, skills, and purposes, and the his- 
torical experience of the race. The cur- 
riculum from this point of view is neither 
merely an affair of the child nor of adult 
society, but of an ongoing experience in 
which current personal and social experi- 
ence is interpreted in the light of histor- 
ical experience and in turn, furthers and 
modifies historical experience. 

What is even more significant, experi- 
ments are well under way in constructing 
the curriculum on the basis of this the- 
ory. The new techniques necessary for 
the construction of such a curriculum are 
being worked out—the analysis of human 
experience, random records of experi- 
ence, the case study, interest analyses, ac- 
tivity analyses, and common-sense listing 
of experiences with experimental correc- 
tion. It is of the greatest significance 
that 27 representatives of 14 commun- 
ions, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and the International Council of 
Religious Education have recently spent 
a period of three weeks working co-op- 
eratively on the construction of the new 
International Curriculum of Religious 
Education being produced by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Research 
and Service of the International Council. 
A considerable body of curriculum mate- 
rial will be ready for experimental use 
by December of this year. A number of 
experimental courses of the same gen- 
eral nature have been issued by other 
agencies, some involving the discussional 
technique, some the project, and some the 
case study. 

The period has produced two notable 
books in teaching technique. In_ his 
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Foundations of Method, Kilpatrick elab- 
orates a technique designed to further 
present child experience. In his Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School, 
Morrison elaborates an operating tech- 
nique for securing adaptations to units of 
learning at a mastery level as contrasted 
with lessons-to-be-learned and time-to- 
be-spent. 

There is a decided movement in general 
education in the direction of greater free- 
dom and initiative on the part of the 
learner, particularly in the prosecution of 
individual projects with a minimum of 
supervision. 

In keeping with the newer conception 
of the curriculum, there is a tendency in 
religious education to think of method as 
widening experience in meeting and re- 
sponding to situations under guidance. 
This shifts the technique of learning pri- 
marily to the learner and calls for the 
mastery of the steps involved in bringing 
situations through to a Christian outcome. 
It calls for a corresponding technique of 
guidance on the part of the teacher who 
tends to become an inspirer, a companion, 
and a technical advisor. A unit of learn- 
ing now becomes a situation to be mas- 
tered. 

Method in religious education is also 
beginning to conceive its function some- 
what in terms of a conditioning process, 
by which the growing person is led to re- 
spond to the representative situations 
which living presents in the light of his 
personal and responsible relation to God. 

There is an increasing emphasis in 
teaching upon the responsible participa- 
tion of the learner in the educative proc- 
ess, as respects both content and pro- 
cedure. 


5. CooRDINATING PROTESTANT AGENCIES 


Working in the field of Protestant re- 
ligious education are certain coordinating 
agencies which seek both to standardize 
the procedure of local churches and to 
solve problems common to all. 


Chief 


among these agencies for religious edu- 
cation are the Commission on Christian 
Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


A. The Commission on Christian Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of 
Churches* 


The Federal Council, which is made up 
of the official representatives of 28 dif- 
ferent communions, does not approach 
local churches directly, but supplies to 
the official representatives of the denomi- 
national board of education suggestions 
and material in a form which is suited to 
their own requirements and capable of 
being built into their regular programs. 
The Commission on Christian Education 
acts as a clearing house for the other 
commissions of the Federal Council and 
works jointly with them. It also occu- 
pies a middle ground between various 
non-ecclesiastical agencies, such as the 
Social Hygiene Association, the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, the League 
of Nations Non-partisan Association, the 
Church Peace Union, Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Girls and so forth. The Commission re- 
ceives from these agencies the material 
they have to offer and puts it into shape 
for use by the editors of the various 
denominations, the International Lesson 
Committee, and the local Council of 
Churches. 

In 1926, the Commission on Christian 
Education gave especial attention to the 
following projects: 

(1). It assumed the editorial respon- 
sibility for the Year Book of the 
Churches for 1927. 

(2). It has developed a program for 
peace education, with suggestions for the 
emphasis of peace in programs for spe- 


1. This section is based on a statement by B. S. 
Winchester and the Reports Presented to the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 1926. 
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cial days, in the work of the International 
Lesson Committee, in various publica- 
tions, and plans a study of the materials 
available for week day and Sunday 
schools with reference to education for 
peace. 

(3). A joint committee of denomina- 
tional leaders, representatives of the Fed- 
eral Council and of the Boy Scouts is 
working on a plan to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the Boy Scouts and of the 
churches. 

(4) Work has been started upon les- 
son materials for Near East orphans. 

(5). In cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association the Com- 
mission is assembling a series of case 
studies for the use of parents and teach- 
ers in sex education of children. 

(6). A study is being made of the 
relation of the church to public schools in 
the matter of religious education, and co- 
operation of various agencies has been 
sought. 

(7). The Committee on Educational 
and Religious Drama has enlarged the 
scope of its work. The second volume 
of Religious Dramas has been published, 
the third session of the Summer School 
of Religious Drama was held in 1926, 
and representatives have been added to 
the committee from such organizations 
as the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
The interest in drama is growing and 
there has been great demand for infor- 
mation on plays and pageants. The Com- 
mittee is also taking an active part in an 
effort to raise the standard of commer- 
cial motion pictures. 


B. The International Council of Relig- 
ious Education 


The International Council of Religious 
Education came into existence five years 
ago with the merger of the International 
Sunday School Association and the Sun- 
day School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations. It is made up of represen- 
tatives from thirty-nine denominations 
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and exists for the purpose of developing 
the principles and policies of protestant 
interdenominational cooperation in relig- 
ious education. In the past two years 
this council has pushed forward the study 
of the curriculum with a view to devel- 
oping a wholly new life-situation centered 
program of religious education. The ba- 
sic principles have been projected and 
cooperative committees are going for- 
ward in the construction of this new cur- 
riculum. 

The practice of actual cooperation be- 
tween the denominations through the 
various departments of the Council de- 
serves comment. While not all of the 
state councils of religious education, 
which are the state units of the coop- 
erative unit of the denominations, have 
developed real denominational representa- 
tion and participation, the International 
Council seems to be practicing real co- 
operation. This is evidenced especially 
in the Departments of Leadership Train- 
ing, Young People’s Work, Children’s 
Work and Vacation and Weekday 
Schools. The Leadership Training De- 
partment is promoting higher and higher 
grade training schools. These schools 
granted 4,483 credits in 1924 and 23,054 
in 1926. 

The Young Peoples division has gone 
far in developing a cooperative church 
centered program for youth, under the 
name of The Christian Quest. The 


statesmanlike guidance of cooperation by _ 


the secretary of the department is worthy 
of note. 

The evident movement toward man- 
ning the various departments of work 
with trained religious educators is one 
of the greatest steps forward for this 
Council. This one step has made possi- 
ble the securing of leaders in religious 
education to serve on the various com- 
mittees. 

The trend of the past two years so far 
as the International Council is concerned 
may be summed up in real representative 
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and cooperative organization: the plac- 
ing of trained educators at the heads of 
the various departments; the energetic 
effort to develop curricula in keeping 
with educational theory and life needs. 
The Council is now an educational move- 
ment with purpose, plan, and organiza- 
tion to achieve the same. 


IV 
NON-DENOMINATIONAL 


AGENCIES FOR CHARACTER 
TRAINING 


1. Tue Reticious Epucation Asso- 
CIATION? 


Two years ago this organization was 
passing through a period of uncertainty 
consequent upon the sudden death of the 
man who had been its leader through al- 
most the whole of its career. The ques- 
tion of its future and even of its contin- 
uance was seriously considered. Its offi- 
cial board decided upon a bold and un- 
precedented course of action, namely, to 
appeal to disinterested expert judgment 
to evaluate its work and advise upon its 
policy. The Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research was asked to make a 
thorough investigation of the status and 
prospects of the Association. The In- 
stitute generously responded to the appeal 
and carried out a complete survey. 

This request for advice was entirely 
genuine. If the committee of investiga- 
tion had decided that the organization 
established in 1903 had completed its task 
and was no longer needed, the Religious 
Education Association would undoubt- 
edly have wound up its affairs. No one 
would have cared to keep it alive merely 
as a tradition. There was no pride of 
organization, no endowment, no vested 
interests. It was a fellowship of workers 
concerned with a great cause. They 
cared for the cause and not for the or- 
ganization. 

3ut the report of the Institute recom- 


1. Prepared by Theodore G. Soares, Professor of 
Religious Education in The University of Chicago. 


mended the continuance and development 
of The Religious Education Association. 
It found there a professional organization 
of high value, a forum of free discussion, 
a meeting place for educators of all 
faiths, a common ground for church edu- 
cation and state education, an opportu- 
nity for pioneer enquiry and experimen- 
tation. 

In accordance with the advice of the 
Institute and as a result of full discus- 
sion at the convention held in Toronto in 
1926, a complete reorganization of the 
Association has taken place. Instead of 
one man—executive, editor, and field 
man,—three officers are carrying the re- 
sponsibility. 

Dr. Cope was always anxious for a 
group of advisors but the Association 
never had the funds even to pay travel- 
ing expenses of a committee. For the 
last two years a committee on the maga- 
zine has given counsel to the editor and 
a greatly improved organ has been the 
result. From six issues per annum, it 
has been increased to ten and it is rap- 
idly becoming a scientific journal of ap- 
proved significance. It is scientific but 
not technical, keeping in mind its con- 
stituency of church workers and parents 
as well as scientific students of education. 
The vigorous development of the journal 
is a prime policy of the Association. 

The Religious Education Association 
has always been a fellowship rather than 
an office. The reorganization is carrying 
this still further. A committee in re- 
search is endeavoring to promote scien- 
tific investigation through various con- 
stituent groups. Regional conferences 
are being formed for the consideration of 
the problem of religious education. The 
general secretary in his visitation of col- 
leges and his participation in conferences 
is developing the formation of informal 
groups who promote discussion and 
project experiments. 

Financially the Association had the 
best year of its history in 1926, and has 
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undertaken a still larger budget for the 
current year. 


2. NaTIONAL MovEMENTS FoR CHARAC- 
TER TRAINING! 

There are many national movements in 
the United States and Canada for char- 
acter training, which affiliate themselves 
with churches, schools, settlements, or 
operate independently. Of these, the 
Y. M. C. A. reports perhaps the greatest 
amount of change during the past two 
years. This Association has been under- 
going a process of re-evaluating its proc- 
esses, of devising tests of character and 
rating scales to discover the value of club 
and camp methods, of fitting its program 
more closely to the needs of its members. 
The Y. W. C. A. has widened its mem- 
bership privileges and extends voting and 
office-holding privileges, upon the choice 
of the local association, to others than 
members of Protestant evangelical 
churches. Both Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. are emphasizing the discussion 
method in clubs and greater autonomy 
of members in shaping the programs to 
meet current needs of the members. 

The Camp Fire Girls and the Girl 
Scouts report large increases in member- 
ship, increased interest in nature study 
and continued primary interest in home 
activities. The Boy Scouts have also 
noted a large increase in membership. 
These organizations have been reworking 
objectives and methods and all have em- 
phasized leadership training both by es- 
tablishing training camps and schools and 
by encouraging attendance at specialized 
courses in universities and colleges. 

In general the trends in these organ- 
izations parallel the trends already noted 
for religious education in the churches 
and colleges—a decided emphasis on 
trained leadership and a movement away 
from the fixed programs toward flexible 
programs whose main object is to assist 
young people in meeting the problems of 
everyday living. 





1. Detailed reports were received from certain_of 
these movements, notably the Y. M. C. A. and the Girl 
Scouts, but due to limited space must be omitted. 
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3. CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE Pus- 
Lic SCHOOLS 


Character education in the public 
schools is experiencing a decided renais- 
sance. In the early days of the republic, 
concern for character development took 
the form of teaching of religious precepts 
and later of morals. During the nine- 
teenth century the amount of moral and 
religious content in school readers shrank 
from a major portion of the material to 
approximately five per cent.!. The secu- 
larization of public school education left 
training for character in the hands of the 
home and the church. During the past 
decade the public school has shown an in- 
creased interest in character development, 
evident in a reformulation of the purpose 
of education and in definite plans for 
teaching character values. 

The increased interest in character edu- 
cation in the public schools is evident 
through four lines of activity: the dis- 
cussions and committee work of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the pro- 
grams of various states, the work of city 
schools, and the stimulation of interest by 
non-educational organizations. 

The National Education Association 
has long had an interest in character train- 
ing, the teaching of morals and ethics, 
etc. An analysis of the content of the 
annual reports seems to indicate an in- 
creased interest of recent years and espe- 
cially since the war.2 Of more definite 
import was the appointment of a standing 
committee on character education by the 
National Council of Education, whose 
members were also made members of a 
similar committee by the National Educa- 
tion Association. In 1926 this committee 
produced a well-rounded report,’ setting 
forth general principles on a variety of 
aspects of character education and giving 
selected bibliographies. 





1. Thomas J. Golightly, The Present Status of the 
Teaching of Morals in the Public High Schools, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1926, pp. 7-9. 

2. Golightly, oe cit., p. 23. ; 

Character Education, Bureau of Education, De- 


i. of Interior, Washington, D. C., Bulletin 
0. 7. 
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The 1926 Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence contains an excellent 
survey of character education in the pub- 
lic schools and the 1927 meeting of the 
same department emphasized ideals, cit- 
izenship, and character. 

These activities are in line with the 
transfer of the emphasis in education 
from the teaching of habits, skills and in- 
formation to the establishment in the 
pupil of viewpoints and attitudes of value 
in his adjustment to social life and the 
living of a rich and well-adjusted exist- 
ence. 

In general, state educational require- 
ments do not concern themselves with 
moral instruction. “If teaching concern- 
ing the evil effects of narcotics and stimu- 
lants be not counted as the teaching of 
morals, then there are only thirteen states 
requiring the teaching of morals.”* In 
some cases the state issues a course on 
moral instruction, in other cases the 
teacher is adjured to teach morals indi- 
rectly through other courses, and often 
the “morals” to be taught are in reality 
“manners” and not character development 
in any genuine sense of the term. Utah 
has carried the work further than most 
states through a committee with Milton 
Bennion, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Utah, as chair- 
man. A bulletin issued in 1925 sets forth 
as the twin goals of character education 
social progress and the development of 
personalities. The bulletin advocates the 
indirect method of developing character 
and makes character one objective of all 
other types of teaching and of the various 
social situations, such as parties in which 
the pupils participate.” 

For three years the state superintend- 
ent of Indiana, Henry Noble Sherwood, 
held conferences on Character Education, 
at which for several days the schoolmen 
of the state met to listen to addresses on 





1. Golightly, op. cit., p. 38. 

2. Character Education Supplement_to the Utah 
State Course of Study, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salt Lake City, 1925. 


various phases of character education. 
The addresses were later printed. 

On the whole, city school systems are 
more active in developing character train- 
ing courses than state systems. In order 
to catch trends, a letter of inquiry was 
sent to the school superintendents of all 
cities of 100,000 or over. There were 
thirty-eight replies, which while on the 
whole brief, give the type of training used 
and probably cover the different view- 
points held in different cities.* The types 
of instruction and the number of cities 
using each follow: 


Special lessons or courses in 


character education......... 16 cities 
Character development taught 
through other courses... ... 7 


Religious education given by 
churches, usually on school 


HE sone ce keds nessa ReeEE Gg? 
Bible reading in school, with- 

OGE COMMER «co oou Se awe se 
No character education....... a 


Character training in courses 
on citizenship or social 
SOMME Sai acs iene 7 is 
Character training through stu- 
dent conferences and com- 
missions, extra curricular in 
MUO cei a in dace wcanaokes i ee 


The special courses are in some in- 
stances based on the Hutchins Moral 
Code. In others certain qualities of ac- 
ceptable conduct, such as _ courtesy, 
obedience, cooperation, fair play, self con- 
trol, are chosen and plans worked out for 
teaching them through poems, stories, 
dramatization, composition, etc. With few 
exceptions, each city has attempted to 
work out its own course; there has been 
no pooling of efforts and no uniformity 
or standardization in the courses pro- 
duced. There is also sadly lacking any 
conception of the child as a part of a 
social group whose chief problems are 
adjustment to the mores of that group 


S $3. For further data see also Fourth Yearbook, 
Department of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1926, Chapter XIV. 
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rather than the acquiring of isolated 
habits of conduct. 

From the replies received on the second 
type, character development through other 
courses, it seems evident that the devel- 
opment of character is often left in the 
teacher’s hands. The following replies 
are typical: “We attempt to make every 
lesson an effective influence in the de- 
velopment of character.” “. . . it is my 
belief that the best way to train children 
for moral standards is to put them in the 
midst of wholesome conditions of life. 
The best thing for a child is to attend 
a school where the school spirit is whole- 
some. Everybody knows that the tone 
of some schools is low, while the tone of 
other schools is high. Parents often feel 
worried because their children seem to 
become worse and worse, more and more 
unwilling, and more and more ungovern- 
able at home during a certain year or 
years in school. This is often because the 
teacher is poor, disliked by the children. 
and unable to set any high standard of 
school life in her room.” “The matter 
of character education is woven into 
every course of study taught in our sys- 
tem. We believe that it should be as 
much a part of the course of study in 
mathematics as of any other subject. 
We might say that it is possibly consid- 
ered to a greater extent in our social sub- 
jects than in the others. It is also strongly 
emphasized in the extra curricular acti- 
vities of our entire school program. I 
would regard character education as the 
dominant feature of our entire school 
program, although it does not exist in a 
separate course of study.” 

That character development can be in- 
terwoven with school subjects is shown 
by the course of study already discussed 
for Utah. Cleveland and other cities are 
experimenting with many courses which 
integrate character training into the entire 
school process. Los Angeles published 
in 1923 a detailed course, prepared under 
the supervision of Professor Franklin 
Bobbitt. The following objectives were 
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set up: Preparation for health, for life 
in the group, for civic relations, for in- 
dividual and economic relations, for voca- 
tion, for parenthood and family life, mas- 
tery of tradition, preparation for appre- 
ciation of beauty, for use of leisure time, 
for reverence, for creative activities. 
Pupil experiences for each objective were 
outlined and then under each ‘subject 
taught in school the habits and attitudes 
which the pupil should develop in connec- 
tion with each objective were listed. 

In a number of cities the task of moral 
instruction is delegated to the churches, 
the schools cooperating by releasing the 
children upon public school time. 

While the inquiries sent out in prepa- 
ration for this report were addressed only 
to cities of 100,000 or over, scattered in- 
formation has been received from 
smaller cities. In many cases, as in 
Gary, Goshen, and New Paris, Indiana, 
the public schools cooperate with the 
churches by releasing the children for 
classes in religious education. From 
Huntington, Indiana, come reports of 
character education of both the direct 
and indirect type, which teachers and 
principals regard as successful.1 The 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, high schools teach 
lessons based on such qualities as rever- 
ence, obedience, honesty, responsibility, 
unselfishness, loyalty, perseverance, and 
purity. 

Certain non-educational organizations 
have stimulated work in character educa- 
tion. The Character Education Institute 
by the use of prizes has stimulated the 
production of a code of morals (by Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins) and of a method for 
developing character in the public schools 
(the Iowa plan). P. F. Collins and Son 
have produced a pamphlet called “A 
Basis for Character Education.” 

Character education in the public 
schools is still in the experimental stage. 
Each school system is tediously working 


1. Reports on character education in Indiana were 
secured through the cooperation of Prof. Oscar 
Williams of De Pauw University. Limitation of space 
prevents a detailed discussion. 








a a ee 

















out its own plan, often without expert 
guidance. There are none of the stand- 
ards which have been established for 
other types of instruction. Many of the 
courses used show a lack of knowledge 
of psychology and sociology and in many 
places the ideal of character education is 
not translated into definite objectives of 
conduct and methods of training. Never- 
theless there is a decided and growing in- 
terest among school teachers, administra- 
tors and educators to place the emphasis 
of school work on the development of 
socially approved traits and habits of 
thought and conduct. The work differs 
from that of the church in that the em- 
phasis is on socially approved conduct. 
In the church the emphasis is still too 
often on abstract ideals, approved by the 
traditions of organized religion and the 
sanction for conduct is sought in the 
approval of the church rather than, as in 
the public schools in the increased effi- 
ciency with which the child meets life 
problems. 


V 


RESEARCH WORK IN PROBLEMS 
OF RELIGION AND 
CHARACTER!’ 


The desire to analyze, to understand, 
and to control the character training 
process is growing. Teachers, ministers, 
club leaders, Association secretaries, and 
parents are asking themselves what 
traits they ought to attempt to develop 
and how the work can best be done. 
They have become healthfully skeptical 
of old methods. They are no longer will- 
ing to accept evangelistic methods of 
forming character, or the memorization 
of rules of conduct, or the simple pres- 
entation of biblical material. At the 
same time, as uniform customs break 
down and children and adults face in- 
creasingly complex problems, they feel 
acutely conscious of the need for devel- 
oping sturdy and independent personali- 
ties to avoid later maladjustments. Re- 





1. Prepared by Ruth Shonle. 
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ligious experiences on the one hand and 
character formation on the other have be- 
come subjects for research. 

One indication of the new, objective 
attitude toward religious experiences is 
the formation of a permanent section on 
religion in the American Sociological 
Society, which holds an annual meeting 
for the discussion of research work. An- 
other indication is the interest in the last 
day of the 1927 Convention of The Re- 
ligious Education Association, when the 
attendance was twice that expected for 
the reports of research work in progress 
in religion and character and for the dis- 
cussion of techniques of research. The 
Religious Education Association, which 
has from its inception encouraged an ob- 
jective attitude toward religious educa- 
tion, has recently organized a Research 
Committee whose duty it is to stimulate 
research and sponsor certain studies. The 
members of this Committee are: A. E. 
Holt, chairman; Herman Adler, J. M. 
Artman, Lotus D. Coffman, Ellsworth 
Faris, Galen Fisher, Hugh Hartshorne, 
Walter Dill Scott, Ruth Shonle, E. D. 
Starbuck, Goodwin B. Watson. 

In order to discover what research 
work is being carried on in character and 
religious education, requests were sent 
late in 1926 to the larger schools and de- 
partments of religion in universities and 
to certain other institutions, asking for a 
list of research work in process or com- 
pleted within the past three years by 
members of the faculty or candidates for 
the doctorate. While this list, which is 
appended hereto, is not complete, except 
for the institutions named, it is an indi- 
cation of the trends of interest and prob- 
ably includes all but a scattered amount 
of research work. 

In addition to studies specifically in 
the field of religious and character edu- 
cation, there are other types of research 
work which contribute to the knowledge 
of character and conduct. As a back- 
ground are psychological studies, espe- 
cially in so far as they concern factors 
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which affect personality. A recent trend 
in psychological research has been the de- 
velopment of character tests. In the last 
half dozen years several hundred tests 
have been devised covering personality 
traits, emotions, temperamental qualities, 
attitudes and prejudices, and ethical ideas 
and judgments.t The value of many of 
these tests is still problematical, but they 
represent an effort to study character ob- 
jectively. 

Experiments in educational processes 
form another bulwark to character edu- 
cation. 

Dealing more specifically with charac- 
ter formation are the institutions which 
study delinquent and problem children, 
such as the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search of Chicago, the Judge Baker 
Foundation of Boston, and the Joint 
Committee for the Prevention of Delin- 
quency of New York City. These in- 
stitutions study children in whom a type 
of personality has not been developed 
adequate to the problems the children 
have to face. They deal with children 
with whom teachers, parents, and Sun- 
day school teachers have failed. 

A recent and growing interest is in 
the study of little children and a num- 
ber of research stations have been estab- 
lished, several within the past two years, 
in which little children are studied over 
long periods of time. Yale, Vassar, Co- 
lumbia, and the Universities of Iowa and 
Minnesota maintain such institutions. 
Normal children are studied here and 
specific experiments are undertaken to 
determine how habits are formed, how 
attitudes develop, how temperamental 
traits affect conduct, and the like. 

The list of studies* which follows cov- 


1. See Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, Per- 
tiny and Character Tests, The Psychological Bul- 





letin, July, 1926, p. 395; Goodwin B. Watson, Char- 
acter Tests of 1926, The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, April, 1927, p. 1. 

2. The lists sent in by the institutions were re- 
vised somewhat by the staff of The Religious Education 
Association in order to eliminate titles which did not 
seem to be based on research work, those which did 
not pertain to religious education, and investigations 
in rather remote fields, as missionary work, ethnolog- 
ical studies, surveys of foreign fields, etc. 


ers several types of research work. The 
theological seminaries are concerned for 
the most part with the teaching of relig- 
ion as a means of character formation. 
In these studies, the chief interest cen- 
ters around problems of the curriculum 
of religious education, although there 
are also historical studies and studies in 
various types of psychological problems. 
Two organizations, the Research Station 
in Character Education at the University 
of Iowa and the Character Education In- 
quiry at Columbia University, are con- 
centrating attention on personality fac- 
tors and character traits. Social and com- 
munity problems and social surveys are 
the chief concern of the Institute for 
Social and Religious Research and the 
research department of the Federal 
Council of Churches. While these latter 
studies may not seem at first glance to 
be related to religious education, it 
should be recalled that character is only 
half of a life, the other half being social 
conduct and relationships and that char- 
acter or personality and social relation- 
ships bear a close relationship to each 
other and carry reciprocal influence. 
Both the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. 
A. have begun to study their own meth- 
ods and results objectively. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SEMINARIES 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
*Borsen, A. T., Personality Changes and 
Upheavals Arising Out of a Sense of 
Personal Failure. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, April, 1926. 
*Borsen, A. T., Religious Formulations 
in Personality Disorders. (1) 
*Hort, A. E., Religion as a Contributing 
Factor in Social Pathology. (1) 
*HuTcHINSON, Cart, Study of the 
Modification of Attitudes Among Mi- 
gratory Workers Through Religious 
Forces. (1) 





*Indicates faculty members. Unstarred titles are 
doctors’ theses or special studies. 

(1) Study still in process. 

(2) Study completed but unpublished. 
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*HuTCHINSON, CARL, et al., Study of the 
Dairy District Near Chicago. (1) 


The University of Chicago 


Ausrey, E. E., An Experiment in Col- 

lege Religious Education. (2) 
*Bower, W. C., The Curriculum of Re- 
ligious Education. Scribners, 1925. 
*CHAvE, E. J., The Junior. University 

of Chicago Press, 1925. 

Dimock, H. S., Educational Implica- 
tions of the Scientific Understanding 
of Religion (2) 

Nevuserc, M. J., An Experiment with a 
Life-Situation Course. (2) 

Porter, Error, Student Opinion on 
War. (2) 

PowELL, Ciara E., The Psychology of 
Ethical Standards of Youth. (2) 

Rutxepce, P. J., An Experiment in Re- 
ligious Education with the Junior 
Group. (1) 

SmitH, Raymonp A., Socio-Psycholog- 
ical Determinants in the Development 
of Religious Education Theory. (2) 

Trout, D. M., The Development of the 
Religious Attitudes. (2) 

Wiese, Ernest, The Function of the 
College Dean of Men. (1) 

Woop, Atva V., The Development of 
Peace Attitudes in Christian Denom- 
inations. (1) 


Columbia University — Teachers College 


AcuHEson, Epna L., A Religious Edu- 
cation Curriculum for Pupils Eleven 
and Twelve Years of Age. (1) 

BeNnepict, Marion, God and War in 
the Bible. (1) 

*Casr, ADELAIDE T., As Modern Writers 
See Jesus. A Descriptive Bibliogra- 

Pilgrim 


phy of Books about Jesus. 
Press, 1927. 

*Case, ADELAIDE T., Educational Use of 
the Bible. (1) 

*Case, ADELAIDE T., Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Education. Macmillan, 
1924. 
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*Cor, G. A., Law and Freedom in the 
School. University of Chicago Press, 
1924. 

*Cor, G. A., The Motives of Men. (1) 

*Cozr, G. A., What Ails Our Youth? 
Scribners, 1924. 

Dvuva i, S. M., Attitude of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church Towards Educa- 
tion. (1) 

GAMoRAN, EMANUEL, Changing Con- 
ceptions in Jewish Education. Mac- 
millan, 1924. 

Grecc, Apet, A Study of the Effect 
Upon Boy Character of Certain Prac- 
tices in Group Program Making in 
the Y. M.C. A. (1) 

Harper, M. H., Social Beliefs and At- 
titudes of American Educators. (2) 
*HARTSHORNE, HuGH and *May, Mark 
A., Testing the Knowledge of Right 
and Wrong. Religious Education, 
February, April, August, October, 

December, 1926, May, 1927. 

Jackson, C. J., Recent Changes in the 
Relation of State Schools to Religion. 
(1) 

Kryver, Faye H., Supervision of Stu- 
dent-Teachers in Religious Education. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925. 

Lentz, T. F., Experimental Method for 
the Discovery and Development of 
Tests of Character. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925. 

Limpert, P. M., Coordination of Church 
Colleges. (1) 

Mac Lean, A. H., The Idea of God in 
Current Education. (1) 

*May, Mark A., The Present Status of 
the Will-Temperament Tests. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, March, 
1925. 


*May, Mark A., and *HARTSHORNE, 
Hveu, First Steps Towards a Scale 
for Measuring Attitudes. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, March, 1926. 

*May, Mark A., and *HARTSHORNE, 
Hvueu, Objective Methods of Meas- 
uring Character. Pedagogical Sem- 
inary, March, 1925. 
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*May, Mark A., and HAartTSHORNE, 
Hucu, Personality and Character 
Tests. Psychological Bulletin, July, 
1926. 


Pence, O. E., A Study of Selection and 
Training Practice in Association Sec- 
retaryship. (1) 

Urice, Jay A., A Study of Committee 
Procedure in the Y. M. C. A. (1) 
Watson, G. B., Measurement of Fair- 
Mindedness. Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University, 1925. 

Wetsu, E. B., The Sermon as an In- 
strument of Education. (1) 

CLass oF GRADUATE STUDENTS, The 
Teaching of Religious Education in 
Undergraduate Colleges. (1) 


Hartford Seminary Foundation — Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education 


Barr, A. T., The Lord’s Prayer and 
Religious Education. (2) 

BicKNELL, Bessie T., Religious Educa- 
tion and Health. (1) 

Bruce, G. M., Luther as an Educator. 
(1) 

Cavett, JEAN M., Religious Education 
Among German Inhabitants of Co- 
lonial Pennsylvania. (2) 

Garser, J. A., Education for Life. (1) 

Hartzcer, J. E., Education Among the 
Mennonites of America. Central 
Mennonite Publishing Board, 1924. 

Jounson, ELeaAnor H., School Prob- 
lems in Behavior: Contributions to a 
Psychological Study of Character. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1925. 

Mac Donatp, N. D., Methods in Re- 
ligious Education as Affected by Cer- 
tain Phases of the Philosophy of 
3ergson. (2) 

Matcotm, W. W., Personality in Re- 
ligious Education. (1) 

“Myers, A. J. WM., The Child’s Idea of 
God. The Elementary Magazine, 


Methodist Book Concern, January, 
1927. 

“Myers, A. J. Wm., The Content of Re- 
ligious Education. 
Religion, May, 1925. 


The Journal of 
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*Myers, A. J. Wa., A Curriculum of 
Experience. Religious Education, Au- 
gust, 1924. 

*Myers, A. J. Wm ., Difficulties and 
Dangers of Project Teaching. Re- 
ligious Education, October, 1926. 

*Myers, A. J. Wm., Educational Evan- 
gelism. National Sunday School Un- 
ion, London, 1925. 

*Myers, A. J. W., What Is Religious 
Education? National Sunday School 
Union, London, 1925. 

Scott, StaNLey, Making God Vital, or 
Jesus’ Idea of God for Religious Edu- 
cation. Macmillan, 1924. 


The University of ITowa—Research Sta- 
tion in Character Education 


FRANKLIN, S. P., A Study of the Rela- 
tive Comprehension Difficulty of Some 
of the Precepts and Parables of Jesus. 
Iowa Studies in Character Education, 
No. 2. (2) 

Howe tts, T. H., A Comparative Study 
of Those Who Accept as Against 
Those Who Oppose Religious Au- 
thority. (2) 

Huspanp, Ivy C., The Statistical Study 
of the Grade Placement of the Myth 
and Legendary Material Which Ap- 
pears in the Guide to Literature for 
Character Training. (1) 

Manry, J. C., World Citizenship. Iowa 
Studies in Character Education, No. 
1. (2) 

Searces, H. L., The Study of Religion 
in State Universities. Iowa Studies 
in Character Education, No. 5. (2) 

SuuTTLEWwortTH, F. K., The Influence 
of Early Religious Home Training 
on College Sophomore Men. Relig- 
ious Education, January, 1927. 

‘SHUTTLEWoRTH, F. K., A New Method 
of Measuring Character Traits. 
School and Society, June 7, 1924. 

SHUTTLEWoRTH, F. K., The Measure- 
ment of Character . Factors Other 
Than Intelligence Involved in Scholas- 
tic Success. Iowa Studies in Char- 
acter Education, No. 3 (2) 














Siaucut, W. E., A Study of Truthful- 
ness in Children. Towa Studies in 
Character Education, No. 4. (2) 

*SrarsBuck, E. .D., Chairman, Character 
Education Methods, Iowa Plan. Na- 
tional Capital Press, 1924. 

*Srarbuck, E. D., and SHUTTLEWORTH, 
F. K., Editors, A Guide to Literature 
for Character Training, Vol. I, Fairy 
Tale, Myth and Legend. (2) 

Towner, M. C., One Hundred Projects 
for the Church School. Doran, 1925. 


Northwestern University 


*Betts, G. H., Comparison of Church 
School with Public School Standards. 
Religious Education, January, 1927. 

3oveR, E. S., Development of Religious 
Education in High Institutions. (2) 

Ficxes, G. H., Analysis and Evolution 
of the Teacher Training Courses Ac- 
credited by the International Council 
of Religious Education. (1) 

Forsytu, N. F., A Study of Week-day 
Church Schools in Hammond, Indi- 
ana. (1) 

*HawtTHorne, Marton O., Amount and 
Distribution of Old Testament Mate- 
rials in Seven Series of Lesson Ma- 
terials. (2) 

HawtTuorne, Marion O., Place of the 
Old Testament in the Protestant Cur- 
riculum. (2) 

Heim, R. D., Teaching Values of the 
New Testament. (1) 

Hersey, P. H., The Lutheran Graded 
Series. Wittenberg College Press, 
1926. 

LANKARD, F. G., A. History of the Sun- 
day School Curriculum in the United 
States. Abingdon, 1925. 

Lotz, P. H., Current Week-day Religi- 
ous Education. Abingdon, 1924. 

Mc Kissen, F. M., A Comparative 
Study of Church School and Public 
School Standards. (1) 

Montcomery, J. H., Curricula and De- 
partments of Religious Education in 
Class A Colleges. (1) 

O’Brien, R., A Study of the Catholic 
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Schools in the Chicago 


Parochial 
Area. (1) 

Scnoat, E. A., The Objectives and Ac- 
tivities of the College Y. M. C. A. 
(1) 

Tuompson, J. V., The Application of 
Tests and Measures to Religious Edu- 
cation. (1) 

VANDEMAN, R. L., Evolution of the 
Keystone Series of Religious Educa- 
tion Texts. Published by the author, 
1925. 

Wittiams, R. L., Prayer Habits of 
American College Students. (1) 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


*Conner, W. T., Teachings of Mrs. 
Eddy. (2) 

*DruMMonp, N. R., Educational Direc- 
tors in the United States. (2) 

Maston, T. B., Church Play Program. 
(2) 

*Price, J. M., Catholic Parish Schools 
in the United States. (1) 

Reprorp, Courtz, Church and Moral 
Problems of Adolescence. (1) 

YARBOROUGH, Forses, Unified Program 
for Young People’s Department. (1) 


Union Theological Seminary 


CHASSELL, J. O., The Experience Vari- 
ables: A Study of the Variable Fac- 
tors in Experience Contributing to the 
Formation of Personality. (1) 

*Extiiott, Harrison O., Group Think- 
ing. (2) 

GILLETT, CLARENCE; KiLLAm, Ltoyp. 
and Patterson, G. S., An Experi- 
mental Evaluation of Present Char- 
acter Tests. (1) 

LEONARD, Eucente A., A Study of Some 
Phases of the Confidential Relation- 
ship of Mothers and Daughters. (1) 

Loucks, Grace H., The Emotional 
Causes of Certain Religious Difficul- 
ties. (1) 

Marturas, W. D., The Relationship Be- 
tween Ideas of God and Conduct. (1) 
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MerriAM, T. W., A Vocational Analysis 
of the Ministry as a Basis for Sem- 
inary Curriculum. (1) 

SmitH, R. B., Technique for Evaluat- 
ing Home Background. (1) 

Woopwarnp, L. E., A Study of the Bear- 
ing of Child-Parent Relations Upon 
Adult-God Ideas. (1) 


Studies in Connection With Union School 
of Religion 
Fans, Soputa Lyon, Problem Situa- 
tions in Union School of Religion in 
Character Education. Series II. (2) 
Fans, Soputa Lyon, Using Contacts 
with Other Races and Religions in a 
School of Religion Curriculum. (2) 
Faus, Sopu1A Lyon, and Ross, Mary 
H., Experiments in Worship and in 
Use of Music. (2) 
*Watson, Goopwin B., Problem Situa- 
tions in Union School of Religion in 
Character Education. Series I. (2) 


Yale University — The Divinity School 


CRANDALL, Epona M., A Curriculum 
of Worship for the Junior Church 
School. Century, 1925. 

Cutver, M. P., The Contribution of 
Bishop John H. Vincent to Religious 
Education. (2) 

Curver, R. B., Horace Mann’s Rela- 
tion to the Teaching of Religion in 
the Massachusetts Public Schools. (2) 

Knapp, F. L., An Experiment in the 
Use of Old Testament Materials with 
a View to Their Bearing Upon Edu- 
cation for World Friendship. (1) 

LeatH, Wm. A., Character-Building 
Values in English Literature for Sec- 
ondary Schools. (1) 

Meyer, H. H., The Religious-Educa- 
tional Theory and Practice of Count 
Zinzendorf. (1) 

Patstey, E. B., The Educational Work 
of Robert J. Breckinridge. (1) 

Prince, J. W., The Religious-Educa- 
tional Theory of John Wesley. Abing- 
don, 1925. 

SHERRILL, L, J., The Movement for 
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Parochial Education in the Old-School 
Assembly Presbyterian Church. (1) 

Smit, R. S., A Critical Evaluation of 
the Use of Old Testament Materials 
in Current Graded Curricula of Re- 
ligious Education. (1) 

Tuomas, L. M., A History of Religious 
Education in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. (1) 

Upnaus, W. E., A Critical Study of 
the International Sunday School Les- 
son System. (2) 

Viet, P. H., The Determination of 
Curriculum Objectives in Terms of 
Character Traits. (1) 

Vintg, Ear, A Course in the Religious 
Aspects of American History for 
Week-Day Church Schools. (1) 

WapHams, NELLIE, Project Lessons on 
the Gospel of Mark. Century, 1926. 

Werner, W. A., The Life Situations of 
Children in the Sixth Grade. (1) 

*WeicLe, L. A., History of Religious 
Education in the United States. (2) 


The Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


*Ames, J. S., The Changing Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Ten 
Monographs. (1) 

*BoorMAN, W. R., Personality Growth 
and High School Boys. (1) 

Canons of Compensation. (1) 

Criteria for Selecting Persons as Profes- 
sional and Lay Workers in the Asso- 
ciation. (1) 

The Duties of an Employed Officer. (1) 

*Foss, M. I., A Manual for Standard 
Leaders’ Clubs. (2) 

The Future of the Summer School. (1) 

*KINCHELOE, S. C., The Changing Com- 
munity and the Church. (1) 

*STEINHAUS, A. H., Studies in the Physi- 
ological Effects of Exercise. (1) 

The Tests of Productivity in the Local 
Association. (1) 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Federal Council of Churches—De- 
partment of Research and Education 


Contract Labor in Prisons. (1) 

















Handbook of Social Service. (1) 

Lanois, B. Y. and IsraeL, Henry, 
Handbook of Rural Social Resources. 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

The Place of Woman in Church Work. 
(1) 

The Enginemen’s Strike on the Western 
Maryland Railroad. Federal Council, 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, or Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, 1927. 

Plans of Industrial Relations. (1) 

The Prohibition Situation. Research 
Bulletin No. 5. Federal Council, 1925. 

Social Aspects of Cooperative Market- 
ing. Research Bulletin No. 4. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925. 

Unemployment. (1) 


The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research 


ATHEARN, W. S., The Indiana Survey 
of Religious Education. Vol. II, 
Measurements and Standards in Re- 
ligious Education. Vol. III, Religious 
Education Survey Schedules. Doran, 
1924. 

BruNNER, E. pDES., The Social Survey 
in Town and Country Areas. Doran, 
1924. 

BruNNER, E. veS., Surveying Your 
Community. Doran, 1925. 

RUNNER, E. DES., PATTEN, MARJORIE, 
and HuGHes, GwWENDOLYN S., Amer- 
ican Agricultural Villages. Doran, 
1927. 

Brunner, E. peS., Director, Rural Im- 
migrant Study. (1) 

Brunner, E. peS., Village Communi- 
ties. Doran, 1927. 

Danie, W. A., The Education of Ne- 
gro Ministers. Doran, 1925. 

Douectass, H. P., How Shall Country 
Youth Be Served? Doran, 1926. 

Dovuetass, H. P., One Thousand City 
Churches: Phases of Adaptation to 
Urban Environment. Doran, 1926. 

Douctass, H. P., The St. Louis Church 

Survey. Doran, 1924. 
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Douctass, H. P., The Springfield 
Church Survey. Doran, 1926. 

Douctass, H. P., Director, A Study 
of Twenty-six Representative City 
Churces. (1) 

Douctass, H. P., Director, Surveying 
Your City. (1) 

Epwarps, R. H., RuGu, C. E., and 
ArTMAN, J. M., Moral and Religious ° 
Life in Twenty-Four Colleges and 
Universities. (1) 

Fry, C. L., American Villagers. 
1926. 

Fry, C. L., A Census Analysis of Amer- 
ican Villages. Doran, 1925. 

Fry, C. L., Diagnosing the Rural 
Church: A Study in Method. Doran, 
1924. 

Ketty, R. L., Theological Education in 
America. Doran, 1924. 

Hooker, Evizasetu R., United Church- 
es. Doran, 1926. 

Lynp, R. S., Director, Study of a Small 
Industrial City. (1) 

Woorter, T. J., Director, Studies in 
Negro-White Contacts in Housing, 
Recreation, and Schools in Northern 
and Southern Cities and Towns. (1) 


Doran, 


The International Council of Religious 
Education 


VietHu, P. H., Laws, Court Decisions, 
and Legal Opinions in the United 
States Regarding the Dismissal of 
Pupils from Public Schools to Attend 
Classes in Religious Education. In- 
ternational Council, 1926. 

Vietu, P. H., The Use and Value of 
Pupil Report Cards in the Church 
School. Equipment for the Church 
School. International Council, 1926. 

Vietu, P. H., Director of Religious 
Education, International Council, 
1926. 


Young Men’s Christian Association— 
National Board 


BECKNELL, , What Factors Are 
Most Clearly Associated with Suc- 
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cess in the City General Secretary- 
ship? (2) 

Character Growth 
Press, 1926. 

Drew, Dwicut, A Comparison of 
County Versus State Subdivision as 
a Unit for Supervision. (2) 

Drew, Dwicnut, Relation of Rural 
Work to the City Program in Coun- 
ties Where a City Association Exists. 
(2) 

LATSHAW, .. What Are the Rela- 
tionships Between the Y. M. C. A. 
and Churches in Communities of 5,- 
000 to 25,000 in the United States? 
(1) 

The Present Status of Hi-Y Clubs. 
Data available in the office of Glenn 
Jackson, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

STIER, The Reliability of the 
Rating Scale by Which Applicants for 
Y. M.C. A. Secretaryship Have Been 
Judged. (2) 

Watson, G. B., Experiments with Re- 
ligious Education Tests. Program 
Papers No. 5. Association Press, 
1926. 

What Factors Are Most Clearly Re- 
lated to Financial Success and Failure 
in Y. M. C. A. Schools? Data avail- 
able in office of T. H. Nelson, Educa- 
tional Dept., Y. M. C. A. 

What Factors Are Most Intimately Re- 
lated to Success or Failure in Y. M. 
C. A. Courses in the Country? Data 
available in office of T. H. Nelson, 
Educational Dept., Y. M. C. A. 

What Factors in the Organization, 
Equipment and Administration of 
Summer Camps for Boys Are Most 
Clearly Related to Change in Certain 
Character Traits? (1) 

What Is the Most Effective Method for 
Conducting an Older Boys’ Confer- 
ence? (1) 

What Steps Should Be Taken in Out- 
lining a Research Project in the Y. 
M. C. A.? (1) 


Tests. Association 
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The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion—National Board 


Commission on the Family, The Family 
in the Life of Today. Education and 
Research Division, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Foster, Ruopa, and Ror, Crara S., 
Town-Rural Study in Riverside, Red- 
lands, and San Bernardino Area of 
Southern California. 


JENKINS, VAN Sant, The Registered 
Club and the Y. W. C. A. 

Rog, Ciara S., and StuENKEL, FRAN- 
CELIA, Town-Rural Study in South- 
ern Michigan. 

Rog, Ciara S., and StuENKEL, FRAN- 
ceLt1A, Town-Rural Study in South- 
ern Wisconsin. 

Study of Girls in Mill Towns. 

Taytor, GLapys, Study of the Teacher 
in the Rural Community. 

Wuite, R. Crype, Urban-Rural Eco- 
nomic Study of the Dallas and Hous- 
ton-Galveston Districts of the Y. W. 
i A. 

VI. 
SUMMARY! 


As one views the facts sent us for the 
past two years one sees that there is a 
very evident emphasis on restudy of the 
task of religious education on the part 
of all groups. 

(1) The Canadian Tuxis and Trail- 
ranger and the C. G. I. T. programs have 
been reconceived and at the present mo- 
ment there is much experimentation in 
the effort to develop methods more in 
keeping with new educational theories. 
There is likewise an effort to develop 
loyalties by responsibility to Canada as 
a unit, to world life, and to the church 
and local groups. There is also study 
of symbolism and of education through 
the use of the emotions with a rethinking 
of the whole theory of worship. 

(2) In the United States, Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants are subjecting 


1. Prepared by J. M. Artman. 

















themselves to restudy. The Catholics 
note the indifference on the part of many 
college students toward religion and are 
attempting to make religion reasonable 
in a scientific world. This religion seems 
to be the religion of the church with the 
very evident attempt to develop the 
church as a heritage or social milieu by 
which the individual controls his life. 
Religious knowledge seems to be under- 
stood as the knowledge of the church 
and its heritage. 

The Jewish group is likewise going 
through a period of restudy. There is 
the evident concern for the carrying on 
of the Jewish cultural heritage as perhaps 
the key contribution to the oncoming gen- 
eration. The Jewish approach to religi- 
ous education therefore is through that 
knowledge which is essential for the con- 
tinuance of the Jewish group culture plus 
other knowledges that make the indi- 
vidual capable of living in an American 
society. Two aspects of grouping ap- 
pear here: grouping as a Jew and loyalty 
to American life. A third aspect is quite 
prominent, that of idealism for the He- 
brew people as a cultural group as seen 
in the Zionist movement. 

The many conferences and gatherings 
on the part of Protestant groups reveal 
the very evident attempts to again place 
the church in the center. There is the 
conscious recognition that the church has 
lost its vital force, so far as the thinking 
of the populace is concerned. This is 
seen for example in college youths who 
think the church of today is not a vital 
institution. The official groups of Prot- 
estantism in co-operative councils are re- 
thinking the whole theory of the church, 
its program, and the curriculum of re- 
ligious education, and are attempting to 
develop a Protestant program which sup- 
plies all the needs of children and youth. 
This reveals a tendency against the vari- 
ety of programs so often found in the 
average community. 

With the co-operative approach of the 
Protestant group is evidenced at the same 
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time an enhancing denominational con- 
sciousness — Presbyterians for Presby- 
terians, Disciples for Disciples, Baptists 
for Baptists. These movements may or 
may not be in conflict one with another. 
We can hardly say, however, that the 
denominational consciousness has to date 
developed a larger co-operation. 

There is in Protestantism a rapidly 
developing movement for community 
churches which demand the complete in- 
tegration of the Protestant forces in the 
local field. This is evidenced most in the 
smaller communities where over-church- 
ing has devitalized the power of each of 
the local divisions. 

(3) The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A. have been recasting both theory and 
practice. There seems to be a definite 
attempt to drop off the intellectual im- 
partation approach in favor of the devel- 
oping of experience in actual living. The 
very widespread use of the discussion 
method and the experiments in the pro- 
ject approach seem to be attempts in this 
direction. Oftentimes these attempts 
seem, however, to have gotten lost in 
the machinery itself, but widespread 
study under the name of research and 
experimentation in picked localities seems 
to promise discoveries in these lines that 
may be of worth to all. 

In Scouting, both for boys and girls, 
Camp Fire, and other movements, there 
is this same almost feverish attempt in 
the developing of both theory and prac- 
tice. All of these movements are trying 
to relate themselves more closely to the 
church and indeed to make their pro- 
grams the scheme by which the church 
does its boys’ and girls’ work. 

(4) In the colleges, universities and 
seminaries there is likewise evidence of 
the shift that is general in both theory 
and method. Colleges no longer disclaim 
responsibility for character, but have not 
yet found out what they wish to accom- 
plish or how to do it. There is evidence 
in the Association of Colleges as well as 
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on each of the campuses of a very defi- 
nite searching of hearts in this matter. 
Universities too are beginning to recog- 
nize that science and religion are perhaps 
not opposites but that an integration 
necessitates a restudy of both education 
and religion. Very hopeful signs of 
great advance in this regard are appar- 
ent in many of the universities, some- 
times evidenced by work done by the uni- 
versity itself and again by the church 


groups that are discovering a new ap- 
proach to the university problem. 

(5) The very evident interest in re- 
search and tested thought which was am- 
ply demonstrated by the 350 or more 
people who came to the research program 
on the final day of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association Convention seems to 
point to a very decided readiness and 
even eagerness to develop work on the 
basis of sound thinking and study. 
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Baciey, WititAm C., Determinism in Educa- 
tion (a series of papers on the relative in- 
fluence of inherited and acquired traits in 
determining intelligence, achievement, and 
character). (Warwick and York, 1925, 187 
pages.) 

Bit by bit believers in dogmas implying a 
fixed world, little changeable by human pur- 
pose and human organization, are being beaten 
back. The war showed how human institutions 
could be changed overnight; “unchanging” 
human nature now seems far different after 
ten years of destructive criticism of instinct 
and of experiment with the conditioning of 
reflexes. The chief determinists left have 
reared, on the accepted facts of intelligence 
testing and of Army Alpha, a huge framework 
of inference supporting limitation of .educa- 
tional opportunity, exclusion of immigration, 
race inferiority, and “pro-Nordic delusions of 
grandeur.” Now Bagley, in a book amplify- 
ing his side of a debate before a congress of 
educationists, can review their facts, and dis- 
miss those of their inferences not demolished 
with a cry, “Well, what of it.” 

The wide discrepancies between sane conclu- 
sions of the major scientists in the mental test- 
ing movement and some of their less creditable 
journalistic camp-followers, new statistical ar- 
rangements (applicable to innumerable other 
areas and groups than the states which are com- 
pared), and keen argument proving democracy 
is not bankrupt and foredoomed, that education 
is still its bulwark, and that progress need not 
wait ten generations upon eugenics, are the 
features. 

The familiar listing of the states in terms of 
median intelligence, as shown by Army Alpha, 
is ingeniously supplemented by four indices 
for each state: first, of support and quality of 
education for the decades past (based on 
Ayres); second, an index of leadership and 
intelligence (per capita magazine circulation, 
high grade magazine circulation, birthplace of 
persons in Who’s Who, army intelligence 
scores); third, of morality and respect for 


law (birthplace of convicts, frequency of homi- 
cides, and percentage of infection with social 
disease in draft men during war) ; and, fourth, 
of economic effectiveness (per capita income 
and savings bank deposits). By intercorrela- 
tion techniques, education rather than inborn 
differences is indicated as the better expla- 
nation of differences from the past, and as the 
most promising basis of action for the future. 
The brilliant explanation of apparent incon- 
sistencies in the tables is a most entertaining 
feature. Recent English research is mobilized 
to indicate the very large degree to which the 
tests chiefly used really measure not solely the 
capacity to absorb further school training, as 
they purport to do, but rather the results of 
past school training. 

Any friend of democracy who does not be- 
lieve we are “a nation of morons” must re- 
joice at this vigorous defense of education as 
still the cause of progress, of the school as a 
developer of character and ability rather than 
just the sifter of inborn and unchangeable dif- 
ferences. The friends of the testing movement 
may rejoice most, as the really great contribu- 
tion of the tests is thus vindicated and stripped 
of some of the confusing mythology that has 
taken shelter around it. 

Jordan Cavan, Rockford College. 


Beaven, A. W., The Fine Art of Living To- 
gether. (Doran, 1927, 176 pages, $1.50.) 


A book on courtship and marriage. The au- 
thor shows that: (1) Relationships between 
young men and women should be happy but at 
the same time wholesome and pure, for one 
never knows at the beginning of a friendship 
whether it will ripen into love or marriage. 
(2) Friendship and courtship are sacred things 
which should never be the subject of jokes by 
adults. (3) While a cure for unhappy home 
situations is possible, the only true remedy is 
the prevention of organizing unhappy homes, 
and to this the church can contribute greatly. 
(4) The marriage state is one which requires 
wisdom and self-sacrifice as well as emotional 
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love. In it great blessings are possible. It is a 
glorious thing to grow old together in such a 
way that “in the evening there shall be light.” 
The volume is made more charming through 
the absence of emphasis upon the physical basis 
of sex upon which marriage rests. (5) An ap- 
pendix contains a list of suggested readings 
and a number of sermon topics on the subject. 
LF. Bs: 


Bossitt, FRANKLIN, Curriculum Investigations. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
31. (University of Chicago, 1926, 204 pages, 
$1.50.) 

This monograph, written by Professor Bob- 
bitt, with the assistance of eleven others, in- 
cludes eleven chapters on curriculum objectives 
and four chapters on problems of special school 
branches. It is the first group which is of in- 
terest from the point of view of character 
development. Here is given the evidence from 
periodical literature, from newspapers, from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, from common 
words of the English language, and from arti- 
cles published in the Literary Digest, of the 
major fields of human interest and activity. 
These are the fields, the authors maintain, in 
which the pupil needs instruction. They are 
also the fields in which the citizen needs 
well developed ideals and habits of action— 
the fields with which the religious educator as 
well as the public school man needs to deal. 
In separate chapters are given the duties and 
traits of a good citizen as held by leaders of 
current thought; civic and social shortcomings 
as discovered in leading newspapers and period- 
icals; qualities of conduct as discovered in 
essays of a high ethical type; and approved 
social behavior as set forth in certain books 
and magazines. Here are given in terms of 
specific activities as well as in terms of gen- 
eral motives what is probably the best thought 
of our time about things we should be con- 
cerned with and certain character traits and 
ideals of conduct, which might well serve as 
objectives toward which curricula makers might 
work, or at least point the way to more com- 
plete and refined studies on an equally objec- 
tive basis. The methods used in obtaining these 
objectives are simple, yet valid in showing 
trends of ethical thought, and suggest ways in 
which objectives for a religious education 
curriculum might be obtained in terms of 
character traits desirable in the er 


Brown, WAM Apams, The Life of 
Prayer in a World of Science. (Scribner’s, 
1927, .. pages, $2.25.) 

“This book has been written by one who be- 
lieves that prayer is the heart of all vital re- 
ligion; yet in his own experience has often 
found it hard to pray. It tells the story of the 
way in which he has found help in his dif- 
ficulties, and won the assurance that in this 
world which modern science has so enlarged 
and transformed, prayer opens the door to 
communion with the living God whose creative 
spirit can make the weak strong, the sad 
happy, the sinful righteous, and the old 
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young.” The author is vividly conscious of 
the difficulties modern science, psychology and 
philosophy raise for the Christian who would 
pray, but he points out with evidence of wide 
imastery of the materials, specific ways in 
which modern trends of thought may help one 
into the vital fellowship of prayer. He dis- 
cusses prayer as appreciation and taps modern 
psychology to discover theory and technique. 
He studies the history of the past and discov- 
ers that language reaches out to reality beyond 
itself, that there are permanent values beyond 
the symbols. He finds illuminating suggestion 
in the life, teachings and example of the his- 
toric Jesus. History brings to us prayer as a 
way of enlarging fellowship. In his review 
of the contributions of philosophy, the author 
considers prayer as creativity. Prayer dis- 
covers to us hidden energies and releases these 
powers into constructive life activities, and 
thus enriches personality. Dr. Brown moves 
one step further by considering prayer as a 
discipline by which desired character may be 
attained. Under this head he reviews the 
Catholic theory and practice of prayer as ap- 
plicable to Protestants, specific ways in which 
the church may cultivate the life of prayer and 
suggestions for individual cultivation of the 
life of communion with God. Doctor Brown 
shows a wide reach in his bibliography and 
specific citations and has produced a volume 
which will be helpful to all who, having ac- 
cepted the conclusions of modern life in the 
reaches of science, philosophy and psychology, 
find themselves dissatisfied with their religious 
experience. The volume will be found helpful 
to pastors and religious educators who are 
charged with the responsibility of guiding the 
inner life of youth in its outreach toward 
Reality. 
Herbert F. Evans. 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Bruere, MartHa Benstey, Does Prohibition 
Work? (Harper, 1927, 329 pages, $1.50.) 
How has prohibition affected families in set- 

tlement neighborhoods? By means of a ques- 

tionnaire to social workers and follow-up in- 
terviews the cities of the United States were 
surveyed. Answers vary: more poverty, more 
lawlessness in some neighborhoods; less pov- 
erty, more self-respect in others. The summary 
of the study admits the development of certain 
institutions—establishments for the illicit manu- 
facture and distribution of liquor; hi-jacking; 
gang wars. It implies too the general admis- 
sion of a decrease in chronic alcoholism, of 
less week-end carousing, of better health, more 
education, more prosperity, less vice; and on 
the other hand, of more drinking by young 
people and by women. All these things are not 
necessarily caused by prohibition, but they have 
accompanied it and are part of the picture. Pro- 
hibition has worked—to the extent of decreas- 
ing or eliminating certain evils; it has not, how- 
ever, been a general panacea. Like every great 
change, it has created new problems calling for 
study and new methods of control. R.S. 
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BRUNNER, EpMuNp deS., Village Communi- 


ties. (Doran, 1927, 244 pages, $2.25.) 

This is the fifth volume in a series present- 
ing investigations into agricultural village life. 
In it, the surveyors bring their study to a 
focus and present, in popular form, their re- 
sults. The volume is divided into two sections, 
the first presenting general aspects of all the 
communities studied, such as economic life, edu- 
cation, health, the church, and village social 
life. The second part presents village type 
studies. Therefore, communities representing 
various types of situations are presented as 
case studies. There is the old eastern village, 
the new south type, the poor-soil town, the 
corn belt community, the dairying, the cooper- 
ative type, and then a case study of a village 
which was founded by legislative fiat, which 
grew through many vicissitudes, and now has 
become a quiet, dignified small town. 

This book contains few statistics, is writ- 
ten in popular form, descriptive rather than 
analytical, and places the study upon the level 
of those who will really profit most from it. 

y Shas se 2 


Hatt, N. M., and Woop, I. F., The Book of 
Life. (John Rudin and Co., Chicago, 1925, 
8 volumes, $37.75 to $62.75.) 

Can the Bible be successfully put into a new 
form? So many things have been done with 
the Bible through the years that anything new 
and at the same time good might seem an im- 
possibility. The Book of Life, however, shows 
that the field was still open for something new. 

The Book of Life is a real addition to edi- 
tions of the Bible. This is because the editors 
approached the Bible with a really different 
idea. Where others have made the text of 
the Bible the chief item, they have given the 
first place to life and art, and they have done 
this without in any way discounting the text or 
in any way minimizing the Bible as language 
or as literature. 

It is a work for the home, a work which 
will bring the Bible into the family life in a 
most unusual way because of the degree to 
which it illustrates the life and literature of 
the people from whom the Bible came. The 
illustrations are of two sorts, designed for two 
distinct and admirable purposes. Art has been 
used to attract the children of the home 
through simple art designs which always ap- 
peal to childish eyes and minds. Art in its 
most classic forms also has been selected to 
ennoble the feeling of every one who opens 
these volumes. 

The editors have been fortunate in the se- 
lection of publishers and in the share which 
the printer’s art has had in the work. Every 
page of the eight volumes is a real contribu- 
tion, either as art to please the eye of the 
child, as art to impress the feelings of adults, 
or as the printed page to be read with feeling 
and satisfaction. For the Bible text used the 
editors have selected the stately and familiar 
authorized version. If they had been consid- 
ering the Bible merely as history they would 
probably have selected the revised version. 
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They chose the older text because of its lit- 
erary significance, its literary history and its 
familiarity for everyone. Thus, even in the 
text, they have made the work one of art and 
a contribution to the artistic significance of the 
Bible itself. 

Mingled with the artistic significance of tlie 
Bible everywhere is a sufficient amount of his- 
tory to make the work instructive as well as 
otherwise impressive. There is, for example, 
a reproduction of the Moabite stone (vol. 3, 
p. 378) with a good translation of this notable 
historical record. In volume 5, p. 284-5, there 
is a translation of the Canticle to the Sun, 
written by Francis of Assisi, which Francis 
composed as an outgrowth of his study of the 
Book of Psalms. The editors of the work 
have happily selected this as illustrating the 
marvelous life and literary possibilities of the 
Bible. With a similar appreciation of Bible 
history they have included portions of the 
Apocrypha, such as the books of Maccabees, 
which at once lend themselves also to the ar- 
tistic purposes which are everywhere kept in 
the foreground. 

The first five volumes are largely devoted to 
the Old Testament. The first of these, how- 
ever, is planned particularly to appeal to chil- 
dren as soon as they are old enough to be in- 
troduced to the experience of religious training 
which they ought to receive. Volume six 
sketches the life of Jesus, making use of the 
finest examples of art in bringing before the 
reader the personality and life of the Master. 
In volume seven there is a similar sketch of 
the life and service of Paul. Volume eight 
combines a variety of elements—art, history, 
suggestions for teaching the Bible, examples 
of prayers and other forms of devotion, as 
well as nearly fifty pages of Biblical dramas 
and pageants which are now coming to be rec- 
ognized as of first importance in appreciation 
of the Bible, in religious education and in all 
that concerns the wholesome religious develop- 
ment of religious life. 

Another feature of the work is the fact 
that, while the eight volumes together make 
a complete survey of the Bible as history, as 
literature, and especially as art, yet each vol- 
ume is essentially complete in itself. Each of 
the eight may be taken and used without re- 
gard to the others. This is a feature of the 
books which makes them appeal to libraries, as 
the ordinary set of books in several volumes 
cannot appeal. The library is naturally in- 
terested in the work also because it may be 
used through teachers as well as parents in 
behalf of children in school as well as chil- 
dren in home. Many of the pages appeal di- 
rectly to children. All of them will naturally 
attract the children and young people as the 
older members of the family and teachers in 
the school introduce the books to those who 
come under their instruction. 

Both the editors and the publishers «‘e to 
be congratulated on having produced an edi- 
tion of the Bible which is a distinct contribu- 
tion to present day needs. 

Frank Grant Lewis, Bucknell Library. 




















Joan, C. E. M., Thrasymachus, or, The Future 
of Morals. (E. P. Dutton, New York, 1926, 
88 pages, $1.00.) 


“Morality is interest of the stronger.” 
The morality of the many is, therefore, that 
kind of conduct which promotes the interest 
of the few who organize moral codes. The 
successful man is always moral, whatever he 
does, while the unsuccessful one is never so. 
“The patriot is the rebel who prevails; the 
rebel is the patriot who fails.” The theory 
still holds; the common people who, as indi- 
viduals, are the weaker, combine into the 
herd, where they become strong, create moral 
sanctions and laws, and thus prevail. This is 
the type of morality so largely prevalent—liv- 
ing in accordance with the customs, habits, or 
ideals of the majority: the strength of popular 
opinion. For this reason one cannot wear a 
straw hat in the winter, or last year’s coat. 


The latter half of the book studies this the- 
ory in the field of sex morals. Woman has 
been controlled by standards of group morality 
and by economic considerations. Now that she 
is becoming free economically, the theory as- 
serts, she will demand freedom from group 
morality and, therefore, will create a newer 
code of sex morals. On the other hand, older 
people, who cannot enjoy themselves as they 
might desire, have insisted that others shall not 
do so either, thereby creating a social restraint 
which will hold sex morality tight. It will 
take another fifty years at least, the author 
holds, to break down the situation. In the 
meantime, religion is losing its hold, the mar- 
riage tie is becoming weaker, and several other 
things are happening, so that the future of 
morality is rather keenly in doubt. 

Quite a logical well-reasoned small volume, 
with whose conclusion and religious point of 
view, however, most people will take excep- 
tion. EB. 8. E: 


Josey, CHartes Conant, The Psychology of 
Religion. (Macmillan, 1927, 362 pages, 
$2.50.) 


A very simple text book which covers the 
field of the psychology of religion. It is pre- 
pared especially for college students and for 
laymen, rather than for scholars. After in- 
troductory chapters, in which the nature of 
psychological principles and the nature of 
religion are presented, the author, in three 
chapters, shows the development of religion 
and society and then, in considerably more 
than half of his book, presents the development 
of religion in the individual. 

In his thought, religion is essentially a me- 
chanistic means of conduct control, based upon 
socially approved thought patterns and_litur- 
gical forms. Through religion, as social pres- 
sure, the individual is formed and, therefore, 
conforms. A reader feels only a partial em- 
phasis upon the newer interpretation of relig- 
ion as life itself rather than a control of life. 
The goal of religious development, the au- 
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thor points out, is “a certain unity of conscious- 
ness and a certain type of organization of per- 
sonality.” The author is happy in a constant 
emphasis that the goal can be obtained just as 
wisely, probably more certainly, through proc- 
esses of educational / guidance, rather than 
through the older type of emotional evangel- 
ism. 

This is one of the simplest and most easily 
read books on the subject; thoroughly suitable 
for the college freshman year. Bibliographical 
references, it may be noted, are principally to 
the older books in the field. | Es ey | 2 


KirKPATRICK, J. E., The American College and 
Its Rulers. (New Republic, 1926, 304 pages, 
$1.00.) 

From a college which aspires to be progres- 
sive in various ways comes a challenge to dem- 
ocracy in education. There are many types 
of American college. In the vast majority, 
however, there has come to be a board of 
trustees, successful business laymen, not pro- 
fessional educators in any sense, who have em- 
ployed a “captain” of erudition to direct the 
college, very much as the factory executive 
would be appointed. 

This “captain” employs teachers and governs 
the institution. He is responsible for raising 
money. The college has become a “one-man” 
institution. 

Significant experiments have been tried, and 
many tendencies point to others which are to 
follow, in which this condition will be modified. 
Student awakenings and strikes, faculty strug- 
gles for opportunities to participate, foundations 
such as Commonwealth College in Arkansas, are 
appearing. These things show significant trends. 

The author pleads for a college in which 
there shall be a democracy of learning—where 
students and faculty will sit winch the trustees 
in a democratically conceived and governed in- 
stitution, where the president, if there be one, 
will be representative of the faculty and stu- 
dents, as well as trustees. The book bristles 
with illustrative facts. It stimulates thought 
from the first word to the last. 7.H. 


Soper, EpmMunp D., What May I Believe? 

(Abingdon, 1927, 282 pages, $1.50.) 

A college text book in the Abingdon Reli- 
gious Education Series. It is one of the clearest 
and most wholesome books upon modern reli- 
gious problems for college students that the re- 
viewer has ever seen. It satisfies the facts and 
outlooks of modern science, and at the same 
time holds fast to the supreme religious val- 
ues as revealed in the experience of men and 
in the Bible. Such problems are treated, for 
instance, as the nature of God, the creation of 
the world, is Jesus a real man? how much 
more than a man was Jesus? why do men 
pray? what becomes of a man —_ : dies ? 


Sogurres, Water Apion, The Pedagogy of 
Jesus in the Twilight of Today. (Doran, 
1927, 206 pages, $2.00.) 

Dr. Squires’ book is not over lengthy. The 
title gives us pertinent insight into his motive: 
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In this age we deem our thinking superior in 
thought and understanding. Some consider it 
a purely physical matter which can be wholly 
explained on psychological and material 
grounds. In doing this, we are treading on 
perilous premises. “The term ‘twilight’ is 
non-committal. There is a twilight of the 
dawn and there is a twilight of the dusk.” 

The author states his position clearly, in 
language not overcrowded with pedagogical, 
philosophical or scientific terms. He force- 
fully shows that positive changes in religious 
education are clearly evident, but they must 
not be obtained through obliterating the rich 
inheritance of the past, “robbing the Scriptures 
of elements which our forefathers laid down 
their lives to preserve.” Why do we call Jesus 
Lord and fail to do the things he has told us 
to do? 

That portion of the book presenting “philo- 
sophical and psychological theories of religious 
education in their relation to the pedagogy of 
Jesus” is interesting. The reader needs to con- 
sider carefully whether, in his effort to make 
his case, the author is not unduly severe on 
other points of view. He asks: “Must we in- 
terpret conduct in terms of nerve structures 
and nerve reactions only, or is conduct de- 
pendent upon purposive choices?” “Are we to 
eliminate all thought of human responsibility 
and thus shatter faith in a personal God, or 
are we to hold to a purposive interpretation of 
conduct which makes belief in moral responsi- 
bility inevitable?” “Is the all important ele- 
ment in conduct the overt act or the motives 
which lie back of it?” “Was Jesus influenced 
by Personal Annoyances and Personal Satis- 
factions?” “Can you conceive of Jesus mak- 
ing choices for his own enjoyment and per- 
sonal comfort?” “Are ultimate sources of 
altruistic ideals found in social relationships 
or in mystical religious experience?” 

The merits and demerits of the curriculum 
centered program, the pupil centered program, 
the life centered program are seriously 


weighed. “True Christian teachers must not 
be bound by that which is immediately prac- 
tical, but they must take a long look ahead 
and think of their pupils as they will be, not 
merely as they are.” The Christ centered pro- 
gram put forth by Dr. Squires in closing this 
volume seems to emphasize what church 
schools will find most fruitful of permanent 
Christian growth. To him, “Communion with 
our Lord is the goal of Christian education, 
mystical, yes, but attainable when we place 
Him in the center of the educative process.” 

Walter R. Mee, Chicago Church Federation. 


Van Kirk, WALTER W., Youth and Christian- 
ity. (Doran, 1927, 267 pages, $2.00.) 

A plea for Christian unity which is more 
than a plea for church unity. The author’s 
point of view is that young people do not want 
to be divided into denominational camps that 
make for very partial satisfying of vital so- 
cial and religious needs. Young people want 
to work together and are going to do so. They 
do not want emotional revivalism, such as 
Buchmanism, to win them, one by one, as 
highly separate individuals, to a program of 
emotional religious content in their respective 
churches, but do want a program of intelli- 
gent social ;coaperation that will help the 
church as a unified group to attack such prob- 
lems as, for instance, the unification of public 
education through inclusion of religious ele- 
ments, the development of spirit among the 
nations and races which will serve as a stimu- 
lus to harmony of effort and world peace. 

Various efforts have been made and various 
organizations formed to accomplish this re- 
sult, notably such groups as The International 
Council of Religious Education and the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

Throughout the book, the author shows that 
this movement is one of youth, following the 
“young man,” Jesus, who was not old enough 
in his early thirties to be restrained by “the 
things that cannot be done.” b. Dede. 





BOOK 


Appison, JAMES THAYER, Our Father’s Busi- 
ness. (Doran, 1927, 73 pages, $1.00.) 


A small volume of daily readings, one for 
each day during Lent, prepared by an Episcopal 
clergyman. | Oe ia > & 


ARMSTRONG, Rospert C., Buddhism and Budd- 
hists in Japan. (Macmillan, 1927, 139 pages, 
$1.25.) 

A sympathetic presentation of Buddhism in 
Japan, prepared with the thought that mis- 
sionaries in training for service in that coun- 
try will do better work if they understand 
sympathetically the religion of those whom 
they seek to convert. L t.8. 


NOTES 


Bauzy, Toon W., Christianity a Way of Life 
and Belief. (Judson, 1927, 130 pages.) 


The thoughtful presentation of Christian doc- 
trine, based very largely upon the authority 
of scripture. Jesus is the central fact of Chris- 
tianity and its supreme authority. Therefore, 
what he taught and did should be the norm for 
those who follow after him. The author pre- 
sents an outline of Jesus as Christianity’s 
head, revealing him as a teacher and then an- 
alyzing the principal emphasis of his teach- 
ing. While the individual applications of re- 
ligion are not neglected, the burden of the 
book is definitely social Christianity. A Chris- 
tian cannot live his live alone. L.. F.4. 
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Benton, Harry, Rural Sermons. (Eugene Bi- 
ble University, 1926, 288 pages.) 

Eighteen very interesting and instructive ser- 
mons prepared for and preached to a country 
church. The theology of the sermons is fun- 
damentalist and the illustrations are developed 
in such a way as to appeal to rural readers. 
The book has a “marching along” style which 
makes it quite positive and wena 4 


BruNNER, Epmunp DeS., Hucues, Gwenpo- 
tyn S. and Patren, Marjorie, American 
Agricultural Villages. (Doran, 1927, 326 
pages, $3.50 net.) 


For this third volume of the series of studies 
of American agricultural villages under prep- 
aration by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 140 agricultural villages were studied 
by field workers. With the same careful detail 
and multiplicity of statistical tables of the 
previous books of the series, this study sets 
forth in comparative fashion information con- 
cerning the economic, educational, church, 
health and civic conditions of these sample vil- 
lages. The statistical nature of the study nec- 
essarily confines it in the main to facts of 
crganization and structure. There is included, 
however, brief discussions of land values, and 
of economic relations of village and adjacent 
rural neighborhoods. The series is bringing to- 
gether in concrete and usable form a mass of 
material concerning the framework or struc- 
tural aspects of village life not available in any 
other publications. ) ae 


Conpé, BertHA, The Human Element in the 
Making of a Christian. (Scribner’s, 1917 
and 1926, 157 pages, $1.25.) 


A very carefully developed volume on the 
means by which one person may lead another 
into more intimate contact with God. Personal 
work is the only means by which one life may 
touch another. In this book the prerequisites 
of such work are outlined and in a very simple 
way the laws which govern such development 
and which make possible personal development 
are outlined. In applying these laws to par- 
ticular situations the author has selected sev- 
eral problem, types; the nominal Christian, 
those with intellectual difficulties, those who 
face problems of sin or of conduct. She shows 
how, in general, these may be reached with the 
message. A very interesting chapter follows 
on the way to help children to develop in the 
religious life. A bibliography contains prin- 
cipally the older books, but a fine list, few of 
which have been supplanted in the ten years 
4 since the author prepared the manuscript. 

YER 


Cootey, Epwin J., Probation and Delinquency. 
(Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New 
York, 1927, 544 pages, $3.00.) 

This book, written by the chief probation of- 
ficer of the Court of General Sessions, New 
York City, gives in detail the plan of admin- 
istration and also methods of studying, diagnos- 
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ing, and treating criminals. A number of case 
histories are included which show the many 
factors entering into delinquent conduct and 
the long, slow process of readjustment to nor- 
mal living. The book contains no new theories 
or methods but is valuable in that it adds to 
the small and valuable collection of concrete 
cases and also shows the possibility of adjust- 
ment of delinquents through probation we 
KS. 


Coo.ipcE, CaLvin, Foundations of the Republic. 
(Scribner's, 1926, 463 pages, $2.50.) 
Addresses delivered by the president since his 

inauguration. They cover a wide range, from 

a happy speech on good sportsmanship, through 

the attitudes of good citizenship, to addresses 

on education and on religion. As the title indi- 
cates, the volume is felt to deal with those 
aspects of our national life which are funda- 

mental. LT. i. 


Davies, J. W. Frepertck, Out of Doors with 
Youth. (University of Chicago Press, 1927, 
172 pages, $1.50.) 


The author has placed everyone interested 
in the development of non-commercial summer 
camps under deep obligations to him. The 
book is the result of twenty years of camping 
experience in which character education was 
a conscious goal. The little volume is in- 
tensely practical and covers a wide range of 
camping problems, such as, site, equipment, 
camp organization, daily program, work, sleep, 
rest, food, trips, hikes, games, camp inspec- 
tion. While frankly not a philosophy of camp- 
ing, the book throughout is an illuminating 
exposition of the “shared life,” and discusses 
such topics as the camp fire and vespers as con- 
structive, socializing experiences. Doctor 
Davies’ little book will be found of unique 
value to all who are seeking to capitalize sum- 
mer leisure for character building of older 
boys and girls. The book is unreservedly com- 
mended. Herbert F. Evans. 

Pacific School of Religion. 


Drury, SAMUEL S., Fathers and Sons. (Doran, 
1927, 158 pages, $1.50 net.) 


A small volume of mighty good and readable 
advice written by a father of sons for other 
fathers. While the author does not say so, the 
core of his urge, the text of his sermon, is in 
the words of Pestalozzi, “Come, let us live 
with our children.” L. J. 


ELiincwoop, ALBERT R. and Coomss, WHITNEY, 
The Government and Labor. (Shaw, 1926, 
639 pages.) 

This is a text book for college classes con- 
cerning labor law, with original documents, 
court decisions, etc. The present status of the 
following problems is given: labor contract, 
protection of the laborer against competition, 
the labor union, labor conflicts, safety and 
health, hours of labor, wages, unemployment, 
workmen’s compensation, and social insurance. 

Mo ae 
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FREEMAN, Frank N., Mental Tests. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1926, 503 pages.) 


This book, concerned chiefly with intelligence 
tests, has value for the religious educator who 
is interested in the psychology of character 
formation. This book is a careful study of 
what has been done with tests, and of what is 
known of intelligence. It is intended for class 
use and gives, for the most part in non-techni- 
cal language, a historical summary of testing, 
a survey of types of tests, and discussions on 
the construction and analysis of tests. There 
are chapters on the analysis of intelligence, the 
use of tests in vocational guidance, and the 
relation of intelligence to delinquency. The 
chapter on “Tests of Personality Traits” seems 
inadequate in view of the many tests which 
have been published during the past few years. 

R. S. 


GoopsPEED, THOMAS WAKEFIELD, Ernest De- 
Witt Burton. (University of Chicago, 1926, 
93 pages, $3.00.) 

A magnificently prepared biography of a 
great man. Dr. Goodspeed traces the Burton 
family from its earliest known ancestry down 
to the figure of the late president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and then in masterful, sym- 
pathetic lines he shows the growth of the boy 
Ernest into the man, the scholar, and the capa- 
ble executive. Two lines of thought run 
throughout the volume: the fine Christian 
qualities of Dr. Burton; and his successful car- 
rying through of significant and worth while 
tasks. L.T.H. 


Gossip, Artuur Joun, The Galilean Accent. 
(Scribner’s, 1926, 294 pages, $2.50.) 


A book of sermons in which various aspects 
of the Christian life are depicted. The volume 
receives its title from that of the first sermon. 
His Galilean accent betrayed Peter. He could 
not hide it; it showed through every time. If 
one is a real follower of Jesus it can not be 
hid. This theme runs through each sermon 
in the book. foe TA 


Hicxs, Granvitte, Eight Ways of Looking at 
Christianity. (Macmillan, 1926, 141 pages, 
$7.50.) 

A volume which, as the title indicates, pre- 
sents eight different ways of looking at 
Christianity. The author summarizes in this 
volume many books which present many opin- 
ions. He gives those of a Catholic, a funda- 
mentalist, a modernist, a Unitarian, a religious 
scientist, an agnostic scientist, an English in- 
structor and an artist. Written in the form of 
conversation among these eight representa- 
tives, conversations heard during a two day 
conference, the book presents illuminatingly 
their different views on many vital Christian 
problems. It comes out at the last with a 
feeling that harmony is impossible but that 
growth is taking place and that the speakers 
represent decidedly virile groups. JL. T.H. 


Kerr, Atva M., Thinking Through. (Doran, 

1926, 125 pages, $1.25.) 

The author assumes that scientists are sin- 
cere even though they do say pretty severe 
things about the lack of inteliectual capacity 
and integrity on the part of those who accept 
scriptural authority, rather than the assured 
results of scientific investigation. He assumes 
that fundamentalists, too, are sincere in spite 
of the fact that some of them accuse scientists 
of nasty things. He pleads for a more sym- 
pathetic spirit which will permit the two groups 
to sit together in counsel. He feels that if 
both sides will be loyal to Jesus and humble 
in spirit their troubles will soon pass away. 

Lt. 


Kiex, Epwarp S., The Modern Religious Sit- 
uation. (T. & T. Clark, 1926, 216 pages, 
$1.75) 

The author shows that he has thought 
through to his own satisfaction difficulties in 
modern religion which perplex men. He ac- 
cepts higher criticism and modern science for 
their full worth, and sees that they shed 
greater light upon the realities of the Chris- 
tian religion and give broader areas for re- 
ligious interpretation to embrace. Therefore, 
his analysis of modern religious difficulties, 
of prayer, of the fatherhood of God, about the 
virgin birth, the future life, the church . . . 
give quite illuminating interpretations of these 
problems. LE: F.4. 


LAMOoREAUX, ANTOINETTE A., The Pupils in 
the Church School. (Judson, 1927, 138 
pages.) 

A study of the Sunday school child prepared 
for the Teacher Training Course of the North- 
ern Baptists. The study is outlined along con- 
ventional psychological lines with immediate ap- 
plications to the field of character and relig- 
ious values. The presentation is lucid and 
well organized, making the volume well suited 
to elementary teacher training _—. .s 


LaPorte, Witt1AM R., Recreational Leader- 
ship of Boys. (Methodist, 1927, 137 pages, 
75 cents.) 

While the author recognizes that home 
should provide intimate contacts between pa- 
rents and children on the plane of recreation, 
he also feels that the Christian church can be- 
come a prime factor in healthful and sane recre- 
ation. Therefore this program for boys in the 
church. He has shown that practically a'l 
wholesome recreational activities can be stimu- 
lated and guided under the direction of the 
church in a practical program. He has shown 
how this program can be organized and ad- 
ministered and has described the elements it 
should contain. The final chapter on the dis- 
covering and training of potential leaders is 
especially to the point. Most of the chapters 
close with suggestions of books for further 
reading. The only real criticism of the book is 
that these references are so general as to give 
little immediate guidance. Eo oP a. 
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Levison, N., The Parables: Their Back- 
ground and Local Setting. (T. & T. Clark, 
1926, 253 pages, $2.50.) 

A Jew reared in Palestine and thoroughly 
familiar with the kind of life Jesus lived, 
and who thoroughly understands and appre- 
ciates the oriental background of the gospel 
language forins, has written a book interpret- 
ing the parables of Jesus. The author is now 
a Christian minister and, therefore, writes ap- 
preciatively. He makes the parables stand out 
in vital meaning, eliminating much of the dif- 
ficulty and mystery which has veiled them 
from western minds, ) Pay oe: 8 


Locan, Katurine R., Your Thoughts and You. 

(Doran, 1927, 188 pages, $1.30.) 

A volume of choice quotations from prose 
and poetry arranged in four chapters, with 
unifying paragraphs by the compiler and sug- 
gestions for use. Chapters one, two, and three 
are essays upon daily thoughts, the inner 
furnishings of our mind, the value of an 
ordered life which is so planned that it grows 
richer day by day. Chapter four contains 52 
sections, one for each week of the year, each 
section containing three or four brief gems to 
be memorized during the week. The fifth 
chapter consists of blank pages upon which the 
possessor of the volume is to record his own 
choice thoughts and those expressed by his 
friends. Altogether this is a remarkable and 
well prepared book for spiritual encourage- 

ment. L. T.. Bt. 


MarcoLp, CHARLES W., Sex Freedom and So- 
cial Control. (University of Chicago Press, 
1926, 143 pages, $2.00.) 

This book is frankly an attempt to estab- 
lish the invalidity of the contention of Have- 
lock Ellis and others that sexual conduct is 
an individual matter and hence justifies in- 
dividual experimentation and disregard of tra- 
ditional morality. By the use of comparative 
material from primitive groups, the author 
shows that in all groups the individual is con- 
trolled by the customs and moral codes of the 
group. Even customs which seem to be un- 
restricted according to our standards are regu- 
lated and controlled. The conclusion is that 
sexual conduct always has been controlled by 
group customs rather than by individual im- 
pulses and that to permit free experimentation, 
especially on the part of the young, would mean 
disaster and confusion. Change must come 
through slow changes in social codes rather 
than through radical changes by — 

ae we 


McConne.tt, Francis Joun, The Christlike 
God. (Abingdon, 1927, 275 pages, $1.75.) 
A series of chapters—one almost calls them 

essays—on attributes of God: the Divine per- 

sonality, unity, unchangeableness . . . the 

Divine creator, king, father, co-worker, friend. 

The Bishop writes as an earnest Christian, of 

course, and interprets these attributes of God 

in such terms that one appreciates more keenly, 

more religiously, the meaning of God. A 
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splendid book for those who need to clarify 
their thinking on the core and meaning of 
religion as related to a Heavenly Father who 
is at the same time all perfect in every at- 
tribute. 

ke. Fi, 


McIntire, Apete T., Outline Studies in New 
Testament History. (Abingdon, 1927, 208 
pages, $1.50.) 

A series of outlines for those who teach New 
Testament to students of high school age. 
Like the author’s previous volume on the Old 
Testament, this outline offers very firm ground 
for developing in adolescents those spiritual 
values which will lead to faithfulness later 
on, and which will prepare them with a more 
adequate knowledge of the scriptures for effec- 
tive adult service in the church. 

EL. FE. 


Mitter, Francis TREVELYAN, World’s Strange 
Religions. (The Thompson Barlow Co., New 
York, 1927.) 

A set of six small leatherette pocket sized 
volumes which present in popular form the 
story of the world’s religions. The titles of the 
different volumes are: Savage Gods of Savage 
Men; Pagan Gods of Pagan Nations (Baby- 
lonia, Assyria and Egypt) ; Dead Gods of Dead 
Civilization (Greece and Rome); Gods of the 
Orient (Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism); God of the Moslem World (Islam) ; 
Gods of the Yellow Races (Confucianism, 
Taoism, Shintoism and Bushido). 

The scholar and specialist in the field of re- 
ligions will find many things lacking in the 
books, and other statements and conclusions 
with which he will be unable to agree. He will 
feel at many points that full justice has not 
been done to the religion under consideration, 
due either to failure on the part of the author 
himself to understand it fully, or possibly to 
the necessary brevity of the discussion. There 
are, as might be supposed, practically no foot 
notes or citations of source materials. How- 
ever, on the whole, “the average man” for 
whom it was designedly written, will find much 
of interest in these little books, and will be 
able to get, if not a wholly satisfying or com- 
plete view of the world’s religions, at least a 
suggestive introduction to them which may 
lead him to further investigation in some more 
adequate, scholarly history of religions of 
which, fortunately, there are a goodly number. 

C. S. Braden, Northwestern University. 


Mitts, Epwarp Lairp, The Advancing Church. 

(Methodist, 1926, 220 pages, $0.75.) 

A study in home missions prepared for use 
especially in Methodist churches, showing prog- 
ress that is being made in fields throughout the 
United States. A soberly written and very 
useful book. jay pa 8 


Moore, ANNE CarroLt, Crossroads to Child- 
hood. (Doran, 1926, 292 pages, $2.00.) 
A book about books for children in the teens. 
After several good chapters on books in general 
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for children, and on children who read books, 
the author reviews, briefly, several hundred 
volumes. An exceedingly suggestive book for 
those responsible for guiding children’s read- 
ing. i Me: s 


Moutton, W. Fippian, Richard Green Moul- 
ton. (Macmillan, 1926, 148 pages.) 

A biography of the author of the Modern 
Reader’s Bible who died in 1924. L.T.H. 
Pearce, ApicaiL, The Scriptures in the Mak- 

ing. (Macmillan, 1927, 205 pages, $2.00.) 

A very simple introduction to the subject, 
showing how the Bible manuscripts were origi- 
nally prepared, the vicissitudes through which 
they passed in the ages, and how the Bible re- 
ceived its present form. The volume presents 
the results of scientific investigations and is 
thoroughly modern in its outlook. Very read- 
able, and very much worth while for later 
adolescents and adults. fe ee: & 


Pierce, Lorne, In Conference With the Best 
Minds. (Cokesbury, 1927, 272 pages, $1.75.) 
Thirty-one essays published in magazine 

form during several years on the art of read- 

ing and digesting good books, and the art of 
preaching. Brought together in a volume, 
these essays contain much good advice for the 

minister. iL. 25. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Regular Meet- 
ing of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. (Published 
by the Association, 1927, 280 pages.) 

This report of the 1927 Dallas meeting in- 
cludes addresses and discussions which cover 
the wide range of duties of deans of women 
in high schools, colleges and universities. The 
efficient organization of office and time, ques- 
tions of housing, health programs, girls’ ath- 
letics, personnel work with girls, the place of 
marriage, the youth movement, are but a few 
of the topics discussed. The report indicates 
the present trend away from disciplinary meas- 
ures as the chief function of the dean toward 
understanding of conflicts and misconduct in 
terms of personality difficulties. 

Ss 


Race, Martua, Missionary Marionette Plays. 
(Pilgrim, 1927, 65 pages, $1.00.) 
A very small volume containing several 
happy missionary plays. 
| Oe pee: B 


Rew, WiLLLAM WATKINS, Tales From Moslem 
Lands. (Friendship, 1926, 87 pages, $0.65.) 
A number of stories reflecting the life of 

Moslems and how Christian missionaries work 

among them. ee eae - 


Reuter, Epwarp Byron, The American Race 
Problem, A Study of the Negro. (Crowell, 
1927, 448 pages, $2.75 net.) 

This book is not so much a study of the 

Negroes as a problem in American life as it is 

a compilation of information, historical and 
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contemporary, regarding the status of the 
Negro biologically, culturally, economically, 
educationally, as a citizen, as a criminal, as a 
professional man. The material shows careful 
study, sane judgment, and lack of prejudice on 
the part of the author, who approaches the 
matter from a background of sociological 
training and previous study of the Negro in 
America. In the last two chapters the Negro 
as a member of a race conscious group is 
viewed in the light of the future effect on 
American life of having a unified racial group 
carrying on its own culture, isolated but not 
separate from the general cultural stream. Dr. 
Reuter does not offer any ready-made solutions. 
The book affords a background against which 
the thoughtful reader may project his own 
solution. R.S. 


Ruopes, BertHa, M., A Church Vacation 
School Guide. (University of Chicago, 1927, 
73 pages, 75 cents.) 


A very brief and practical guide to vacation 
church school work. The author gives thirty 
pages of very compact directions and advice 
about various aspects of the school and then 
offers two possible five weeks’ courses—one 
which deals with the child himself, his needs 
and opportunities; the other which deals with 
things a child ought to know and to do. 

L. T... 


Rogpinson, THEopoRE H., An Outline Introduc- 
tion to the History of Religions. (Oxford 
University, 1926, 244 pages.) 


As might be expected from the title of a 
book which pretends to be only an “outline” 
of an “introduction,” the treatment in this vol- 
ume is brief, and, of course, by no means all 
religions are discussed. Perhaps the chief merit 
of Dr. Robinson’s work is that it offers in such 
brief compass a view of at least the most im- 
portant types of religion. Instead of separate 
formal presentation of the various faiths, the 
author discusses Proto-Religion, Animism, Poly- 
theism, Philosophy and Religion, Philosophical 
Religions, and Monotheism, illustrating each 
type from among the world’s historical or liv- 
ing religions, and closes with a separate chapter 
each on Islam and Christianity. A grave de- 
fect in a book of this sort is its lack of an 
index, or a sufficiently detailed table of con- 
tents to enable the reader who may not be 
schooled in the field to find where the author 
classifies the various religions. Its availability 
as a book of reference is thus seriously affected. 

C. S. Braden, Northwestern University. 


Ross, G. A. Jonnston, Christian Worship and 
Its Future. (Abingdon, 1927, 110 pages, 
$1.00.) 


A practical study of the nature of adult col- 
lective worship, its present status and its prob- 
able future. In its future development the 
author feels there will be an increased em- 
phasis on symbolism and liturgy, with a cor- 
responding minimizing of other elements. A 
sense of reality in worship will be developed 
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which will be super-national and super-de- 
nominational in its reach. Eb. 7. i. 


Ryan, Joun R. anp Mittar, Moorenouse, F. 
J., The State and the Church. (Mac- 
millan, 1924, 331 pages, $2.25.) 


An authoritative statement of the Roman 
Catholic position towards the state, based upon 
the assumption that “there is no power but 
from God.” Therefore the nature of the state 
is moral. In eighteen chapters this theory is 
explained, including, in addition to several his- 
torical chapters, discussions of the functions 
and purpose of the state, the rights and duties 
of citizens, moral obligations of civil law, 
and the proper basis for national and inter- 
national relations. The authors and editors en- 
joyed the co-operation of several distinguished 
Catholic statesmen, and quote freely from the 
highest Catholic authority i in setting forth their 
positions. b. T..o. 


Scrater, J. R. P., Modernist Fundamentalism. 

(Doran, 1926, 114 pages, $1.25 net.) 

A sincerely religious appeal to fundamental- 
ists to abandon the mechanistic interpretation 
of the scriptures which will permit a clear and 
scientific approach on their part; and an ap- 
peal to modernists to accept the spiritual truths 
of the scriptures, especially the fact that God 
has revealed himself supremely in Jesus, and 
in that way become more christianly religious. 
And the author makes a pretty “ case for 
his appeal. ee 


Stepp, Anprew, St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. 

(Cokesbury, 1927, 210 pages, $1.00.) 

A very sympathetic presentation of the life 
of Jesus, prepared for the Leadership Train- 
ing Series of the Southern snitas _— 

oy Ae : 


SmitH, Henry Preserved, The Heretic’s De- 
fense. (Scribner’s, 1926, 130 pages, $1.50.) 
The autobiography of a famous Old Testa- 

ment scholar, prepared with special reference 

to his trial for heresy and expulsion from Lane 

Theological Seminary in 1893. The volume 

adds to the literature on Presbyterian church 

history in the United States. | iy ee: 3 


Turner, TELL A., Causes of War. (Marshall 

Jones, 1927, 228 pages.) 

A great book in its analyses of situations 
and their causes, but not so conclusive in its 
prophecy of the future. 

The author analyzes the last sixty wars and 
shows their horror, their destructiveness, their 
causes and results. In a surprising number of 
cases the causes were personal ambition and 
results desired by the aggressor were not at- 
tained. In his analysis of history, the author 
is accurate and his book is splendid. 

He is confident, for the future, that the de- 
termination of people to avoid war will avoid 
it. He is certain that the world is determined 
to avoid it. He believes that this determina- 
tion, together with the international machinery 
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now set up, will prevent wars. We hope that 
he is correct but fear that in his zeal to make 
a case, the author has overlooked certain 
danger signs of the times, such as Mussolini, 
Russia, Great Britain in India. Many of us 
fear that not “all the world” desires freedom 
from war. 


Weston, Sipney A., Jesus and the Problems 
of Life. (Pilgrim, 1926, 117 pages, 65 cents.) 
A_study course for young people based on 

the life of Jesus closely related in application 

to problems which young people face. For in- 
stance, how choose a life work, how meet 


temptations, why pray, is faith in prac- 
tical ? H. 
Weston, Sipney A., Jesus’ Teachings. ( Pil- 


grim, 1927, 127 pages, $0.65.) 

A discussion course for young people on the 
moral problems of life. One is not a Christian 
unless he faces squarely the demands Jesus 
makes upon his followers. These the author 
has developed in the practical experience of 
leading a group. Among the thirteen problems 
considered are the place of pleasure in life, 
prohibition, race attitudes, business success. 

A very simple but well prepared and interest- 
ing course. EL Toit. 


Wuiprrte, Leon, The Story of Civil Liberty 
in the United States. (Vanguard Press, Inc., 
New York, 1927, 320 pages, 50 cents.) 


The point of view of the author, which he 
sustains by many references to a occur- 
rences, is that civil liberty in the United States 
is rapidly vanishing—that only those who con- 
form may be said to have liberty (!), and that 
those who struggle for their rights are finding 
an economic and political machine which makes 
true liberty impossible. The author’s purpose 
is to influence his readers to demand civil 
liberties for all. 2. 2. 


Wuitten, Mary Street and Hope, Pastimes 
for Sick Children. (Appleton, 1296, 93 
pages, $1.25.) 

As the title indicates, this is a book of things 
for children to do. Most of the suggestions 
are constructive rather than mere stop-gaps, 
and teach children through sense and action 
things they should know. The instructions 
for each pastime are very brief and easily fol- 
lowed. | ay ay 


Wincnuester, BenJAMIN, S., editor, The Hand- 
book of the Churches, A Survey of the 
Churches in Action. (J. E. Stohlmann, 129 
Park Row, N. Y. C., published for the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 456 pages.) 


This book, which continues the Year Book 
of the Churches, contains a survey of recent 
significant religious events, four directories, 
a section on religious statistics, and a bibliog- 
raphy, chiefly of publications of the Federal 
Council. The directories are for religious 
bodies, the Federal Council and various affili- 
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ated bodies, national and international service 
agencies, and chaplains in the army and navy. 

Of most interest is the first section, on sig- 
nificant religious events. In some eighty pages 
of fine print are given the chief facts concern- 
ing the movement for community churches, 
various forms of consolidation of denomina- 
tional agencies, interdenominational co-opera- 
tion, the many conferences on religious and 
social questions, and the work of the church 
in international relations. The Roman Catholic 
Church and Judaism have each a report writ- 
ten by their own representatives. The report 
shows significant movements toward union and 
co-operation, as in the establishment of the 
United Church in Canada, and a growing con- 
cern on the part of churchmen for industrial, 
racial and other questions concerning social 
relations and social ethics. 

RK. S. 


WoELFKIN, CorNELIUS, Expanding Horizons. 
(Cokesbury, 1927, 270 pages, $1.50.) 


The Cole lectures at Vanderbilt University 
for 1926. The author presents religion in 
modern concept and shows that, although we 
have outgrown many forms, their values still 
persist. The need, which finds persistent em- 
phasis in the volume, is for an ability to grasp 
these spiritual values, now that the theological 
formulas in which they were expressed and so 
easily understood have been broken. For in- 
stance, the concept of hell has given way. 
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while the motives of fear, love, and retribu- 
tion still persist. Our difficult problem is to 
utilize these motives without the positive con- 
cept to serve as basis. EB. Fie 


Wokr_p CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND OrpeER, Can 
the Churches Unite? (Century, 1927, 230 
pages, $1.25.) 

In preparation for the Lausanne Conference, 
which will be held in August this year, a num- 
ber of representatives of Christian faiths have 
been requested to set forth the positions of 
their respective groups on the problem of 
church union. This volume contains these 
statements. 

It is an illumniating comment upon church 
history. The historical denominational posi- 
tions are clearly defined. Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and Congregationalist speakers urge the 
matter with the greatest zeal, apparently be- 
lieving that the basis for organic church tnion 
can easily be found. Roman Catholic and 
Southern Baptist representatives say that their 
constituencies desire union, but indicate as the 
only possible basis the acceptance of the his- 
torical positions for which these two groups 
contend. Christianity may be united if all 
Christians become either Roman Catholics or 
Southern Baptists. 

The volume is a very fine presentation of 
modern Christianity and will find its place as 
a widely used book in church history. 
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Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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Philips’ Series 
Eight Maps, 37x46 Inches 


PS1 Distribution of Nations 
PS2 Egypt and Palestine 
PS3 Canaan as divided among the Twelve Tribes 
PS4 Palestine at the time of the Kings 
PSS Syria and Persia 
PS6 Palestine at the time of Christ 
St. Paul’s Travels 
PS8 Modern Palestine 
Handmounted on muslin, in charthead with 
tripod stand, looseleaf if preferred. Also in spring 
roller wall cases, or in separate map mountings. 


Kent & Madsen Series 
Eight Maps, 60x42 Inches 
The Drop Front Case (spring roller) mounting 


is highly recommended for this celebrated map 
series. 
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5235-37 Ravenswood Avenue 


Scriptural Wall Maps and Atlases 


Actual Relief Map 
Palestine, 34x47 Inches 


Shows every depression and elevation in actual 
relief, and gives the political divisions and other 
features of significance as well. Edited by the 
late Dr. Ernest Dewitt Burton. 


A New Globe 


for the Church School 


The Cartocraft New Twelve-Inch Globe on 
Portable Floor Stand is ideally adapted. 


Map of Bible Lands 
Diercke Series, 72x62 Inches 


A beautiful, physically colored map of large 
scale, showing clearly the travels of St. Paul. 
Large insets also show Egypt and Syria, and 
the early empires. 


This is the Firm that Exhibited at the R. E. A. Convention. Mention Religious Education 
in writing for particulars, 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


School Map Specialists 


Chicago 














SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


A UNIVERSITY of religion. Three sep- 
arate schools of Christian training grouped 
on one campus. The Theological Sem- 
inary trains for the ministry; the School 
of Missions for the foreign field; the 
School of Religious Education for the lay 
worker and teacher and for social service. 
Courses in any of the three schools are 
open to all students. Thus opportunity is 
offered for full-rounded religious education. 





| Hartford Seminary Foundation is located 
in the center of the intellectual and cul- 








Theological Seminary 
HARTFORD :cicsit rtisions Eavcation 


Kennedy School of Missions 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, President 


tural life of New England, half way be- 
tween Boston and New York. 

A series of handsome and well-ap- 
pointed buildings makes its campus one 
of the most beautiful in its section of the 
country. The Case Memorial Library 
containing 125,000 volumes is for the use 
of the three schools. This is one of the 
richest theological libraries in the coun- 
try. The faculty is composed of twenty- 
eight scholarly men and women who have 
attained distinction in their respective 
fields. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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By ADELAIDE TEAGUE CASE 
Professor in Religious Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Author of ‘‘Liberal Christianity and Religious Education’’ 


As Modern Writers 
See Jesus 


A Descriptive Bibliography of 
Books About Jesus 


Brief but comprehensive evaluations of nearly a 
hundred recent books on the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Clear, vivid, and eminently fair descriptions. 
A valuable guide for educators, teachers, ministers, 


parents and librarians. 


Price, $1.25 


By ERWIN L. SHAVER 


Pioneer advocate of applying the 
principle of the project method to 
religious education. 


Author of “The Principle of the 
Project Method,’ “Young Peo- 
ple’s Projects,” etc. 


How To Teach 


Seniors 


A teacher-training course for 
leaders of young people stress- 
ing the importance of active 
participation in projects giving 
opportunity to carry out Jesus’ 
ideals of living. Probable price, 
90 cents. Ready July, 1927 


By EDNA M. BONSER 


A teacher who has had remarkable - 


success in applying latest and 

approved methods of teaching i in 
her work with primary and junior 
children. 


The Golden Rule 
City 


A Correlated Sunday and Week- 
day Course for Junior Groups 


A course which offers complete 
programs which can be easily 
adapted to meet the experiences, 
needs and problems of groups of 
girls and boys of junior age. 
Probable price, $2.50. Ready de 
1927. 
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